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SOUND CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and GENERAL EDUCATION is afforded on 
Moderate Terms, at the LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Rev. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.C 
Head Master. 


(ORIENTAL ‘AL LANGUAGES 





—The Rev. G. 

years in dia) ves INSTRUCTIONS in 
HEBREW, SANSC RIT, HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and BENGALI, 
either at his own house, St. John’s-grove, Croy don’; at 80, Coleman- 
street, C Citys ; or at the Pupils’ residences. Terms moderate. 


Us NIVER RSITY of LONDON, &c.—A_first- 

class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN, privately or in 
Gass, for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examination, &c. Full 
MS. and printed Notes forwarded. A Schoolmaster's Class. 


There is 
a VACANC Y for an IN and OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
“A. Z.” Ferriman's, 49, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


TANWELL COLLEGE and 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A sound, rapid, and economical 
paration is secured for the Universities, the Queen's and East 
Tadia com pany’s Military and Civil Services, or for Professional and 
dupanercial | Life. Prospectuses | on application to the 
. Dr. EMERTON, Principal. 
“Hanwell College is fully outeining its high character."— United 
Service Gazette. 


~ * . 
DUCATION.—In a Select Establishment for 
Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
ther with many a:!vantages unattainable at a greater distance from 
| nora there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
sued com ines home comforts with religious, moral, and mental 
qulture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
ance. References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 
An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 
Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on application to Miss WHITE, 
Ellerstie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, Kent. 


HEALTH GYMNASTICS. The 

















Gymnastics at University College, London, 123, Oxford-street, near 
Regent-circus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 38, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “ The Rationale of Gymnastic.”—Price Is. 6d. 


BAKER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
® and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a large 
Collection of Old and Modern Divinity, may be had gratis on applica- 
*fion, or by post, by sending one Penny Stamp to frank it. 
TUOMAS BAKER, 19, Goswell-street, London. 


HEYLIN’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 

® BOOKS in Divinity and GENERAL LITERATURE, in- 

}duding purchases from the Library of Chancellor Raikes, &c. &c. ; 

also from the old book stock of William Pickering—is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to 28, Paternoster-row, London. 


’ * Y . . 

NEWSPAPERS.—‘ he TIMES or POST 

it 4 m the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 

; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 

20s,; TIMES ‘Goeced ms SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; 

TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
+prepaid.— JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 

















EW and CHOICE BOOKS in CIRCULA- 
TION at WESTERTON'S LIBRARY: 

Bias Bourgeois de Paris; Joseph onaparte’s Correspondence ; 
Whitelock’s Embassy ; Huc's China; Clarinda Singlehart; Marryatt's 
Mountains and Molchills ; Mrs. Jameson's Common- -place Book ; 
Creasy's History of the Turks; Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh; Nature 
and Human Nature; Bartlett's Jerusalem Revisited: A Month before 
Sebastopol; May and December; Lord Carlisle’s Diary; Memorials of 
Amelia Opie; Katherine Ashton ; Heartsease ; Gilchrist's Life of Etty ; 
Vooker's Journals ; Van de Velde’ 's Syria; Habits and Men; Sterling’ s 
Velasquez; The Quiet Heart: Thorney Hall; Memoirs of William Jay 

e Restoration of Belie f; Grey's Polynesian My thology ; Westward 
Ho; Murchison’s Siluria ; Englishwoman in Russia ; Guistinian's Court 
of Henry VUL. ; Parkyn’s Abyssinia ; Maurice's Learning and Working; 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore, Lady’ Blessington, B. R. Haydon, &c. ; 
Steil's Sketches; Warren's Miscellanies ; Milman’s Latin Christianity ; 
Constance Herbert : : Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters, &c. &c. 

Supplies for New Books limited only by the demand for them. Single 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Prospectuses may be obtained 
on application. 

CHARLES WESTERTON, 20, St: George’s-place, Hyde-park Corner. 


O CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 

from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 








or) is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly | 


the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


Ne CHARGE for STAMPING. — A single 


% packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 


% per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GoTTO’s, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for Is. ; India Note, five quires for Is. ; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 


Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- | — 


Velopes, Ir. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (fall size) five quires fur 1s. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d. ; 
velopes, by post, Is. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
Over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox 


— 


RITING PRACTIC ALLY TAU iGH T.. — 

Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, from 81, Lomhard-street, Son of the 

pen Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly improved method, 

which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest 

bossible time. 

roe of terms, 
12, Cheaps' 





&c., may be had at his Establishment, 
) ALL B, AD WRITER 


Proven. "SYSTEM of PE NMANSHIP, 


by Mr. MARTER, at the W. riting Institution, 93, Farringdon- | 
(however bad their | 


Street. Fleet-strect, City. Persons of any age 
writing) can, by taking Fight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
ahd well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 

The new style of writing particularly adapted to Ladies, ‘solely in- 
vented by Mr. Murter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6d. 

Young yo pape for the Public Offices and Mercantile Pursuits 
in genera), and then intreduced to situations. 


| cisely. 
| Education; between which, there will be performances of Songs by 





London | 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of | 





or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full | 


; useful sample packets of Paper and | 


| moderate character, but at the same time quite 


| every fifth year, 


DAM and EVE.—This great original Work, | 


Pall- | 


by JOSEPH VAN LERIUS, is NOW on VIEW, at 57, 
mall, opposite Marlborough House, from eleven to six daily. Admis- 
sion Is. 

TNITED ASSOCIATION 

MASTERS.—A 
Association at ST. MARTIN'S HALL, Long Acre, London, on FRIDAY, 
the Ist of JUNE, commencing at SIX o'clock in the EVENING pre- 

Addresses will be delivered by distinguished promoters of 





of 


SCHOOL- 


Mr. Crawford, the celebrated Scotch Vocalist. 

Tickets may be had of the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. TIL- 
LEARD, Twickenham, or of any Member of the Acting Committee, or 
at the Doors, price 1s, 6d. 





LLISON and A ALLISON beg to solici it an 


Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CIAPPE 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


HE UNIVE RS AL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annually prese ented with one guinea's worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ U Jnriv; alled for the variety and quality of its conte nts." 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary | 


for eve’ ry lover of music. 
Observer.—“ We 
such as this.” 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, Country Subscribers with 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 
Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Importers 
of —— Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate-street. 


( 
S COLOU 1RS.—The Finty-first ‘hel Exhibition is now open at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, mag ~% square. Admittance, Is. 
Catalogue, 6¢ OSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
MlHE IMPERIAL VISIT. 
PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co., 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they will 
immediately produce a work, with letterpress descriptions, representing 
the principal incidents connected with the Visit of their Imperial 
Majesties to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the command of Her Majesty by Messrs. LOUIS HAGHE and GEORGE 
THOMAS. Six plates. Price 22. 2s.; or coloured and mounted in a 
folio, 41. 4s. 








YHOTOGRAPHIC WARE HOUSE— | 


A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 32, taking portrait 4} and under, 
including a Double Achromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exch 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 
and screws; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5/. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 43 and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
F 498, Oxford-street. 


1 EO. ROWNEY and Co.’s PUBLICATIONS 


x on the FINE ARTS. 
GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS for * 4 


DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. By H. BIELFELD each 1 0 
GUIDE to WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
By R. P. NOBLE. With an Illustration in Colours. 4th 


edition eco ee ee each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. By 
J.8. TEMPLETON. 7th edition each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. Part 2. 
(Landscape from Nature.) By A. CLINT 
GUIDE to LIGHT and 
DRAWING. By Mrs. M. MERRIFIELD. 


With Llustra- 

tions ... dee exe ° ese oa ove we each 
GUIDE to PENCIL and CHALK 
By G. HARLEY. 


Price 
Stitched. 


DRAWING. 4th edition. With Ius- 
trations eee vee eae eee ous ons eo. each 
GUIDE to PICTORIAL ART. By 


H. O'NEILL. 4th edition eco 
GUIDE to LEVEL LING and SURVEY ING. 
PEE ‘SPECT IVE. 


By W. PEA 
GUIDE to “p ICTORIAL 
By R. B. GREEN. With Illustrations.. + each 
GUIDE TO FIGURE DRAWING. By 
+ E. HICKS. With Illustrations . eos - each 
GUIDE to FLOWER PAINTING 
WATER-COLOURS. By C. ROSENBERG. With Ilus- 


trations eve woe oe ese : ee each 
GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
PERSPECTIVE. A new edition. Size, 12 by 9. 
Published by GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing 
Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-plac ndon. 
*,* Either Guide may be had free on sending Eighteen P. 
stamps. 


Artists’ 


stage- 





[MEER DRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 

Instituted 1820 

WirswsaM i. ROBINSON, ESQ., 

HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Ch airman. 

The Scale of Premiums ¢ adopted DY Uitte wae os 


Chairman 

h fa 
‘adequate to the 
incurred. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the eee, are assigned to Policies 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, 
immediate payment in cx ash, or to the re« di iction and ultimate extinction 
of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001 — oF war is, f for 
the whole term of life, may rem nin as a debt upon the Pol 

off at convenience ; or the Dir will lend sums of 50L ¢ 
on the security of Polic d with this Company fo 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate va 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with th 
proseenee by its Subscribed Capital of 750.0001, of whi 14 
invested, from the risk incurred by members of Matual ieties. 

The casiathabany financial condition of the Compat lusive of the 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following state- 
ment: 

At the close of the last Financial Year the Sums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to ... £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than “ : 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source to ... 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates, SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


ympany are 


SOIREE will be held in connection with this | 


desire to witness the success of an establishment | 


from drawings executed at | 


anged if not found in every | 


a 
risk 


to an | 


1,000. is | 


JE LGRAVIA.—Lectures, Concerts, &c.—TO 
BE LET, by the year, a large and lofty ROOM, 45 feet by 27, and 
30 si high, with other adjoining conveniences, if required. 
_Apply « et 104, Ebury- street, h_Eaton- equare. 


>» _ vr 
MOORE S “PATE N’ . VENTI LA T OR. 
her S PATENT RESPIRATOR. 
, Fleet-street, London. 
qunvens WoRKS, St. James's-walk, Clerkenwell. 
«* Particulars forwarded by post. 


FU RNISH YOUR HOUSE 

ARTICLES at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY ey FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE A priced Furnishing List free by po-t.—DEANE, 
DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. Esta- 
blished A.D. 17¢ 


| INING TABLES AND SIDEBOARDS.— 
Sets of Dining-room Chairs in morocco leather; winged Ward- 
robes and other Furniture, all of the best manufacture, aud moverate 
in price ; also, some superior Second-hand Furniture, by eminent West- 
end makers, may be seen at CLARK'S CABINET FACTORY, 4, New 

; C vavendish-stree ty Portland- ‘ ‘ 


Manufactory : 


with the BEST 


oe , SMILE, DEAR MOTHER. 
Price 2s. free for st AM ps. 


‘A pre-eminently beautiful song, with a d 
| oa a eharming accompaniment in arpeggios, 
of our musical frienc ~Transcript 
“ Pretty music and pretty words.” —Leeds Mercury 
Lon lon: JEWELL and | L ETCHFORD, 17,  Soho-square. 
Just pub slished, price 6d. coloured, 


1855 
\RU CHLEY’S RAILWAY COUNTY MAPS 
/ of ENGLAND; showing all the Railways—the Telegraph Lines 
and Stations—the Names to all the Siations—Name of each Railway 
and the Company it belongs to. From the great superiority of these 
maps to any others for railway travelling, the publisher feels confident 
in stating he will give the maps to any person producing a better or a 

| larger map for the money. 
CRUCHLEY, Map Publisher and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street ; 

to be had ¢ of all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


ao B: llad. 


ightfully flowing melody, 
that will please many 


and 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
Immediately will be published. in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6. 
HE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN 
KING. By a MEMBER of the HOUSEHOLD of his late 
| Majesty NU SSIR U DE , King of Oude. 
London: Hore - Cc ‘o., Courier and Church Reform Gazette Office, 
, Great Mariborough-street 
( <RI ETON’S NEW WORK. 
j JILLY REILLY, AND HIS DEAR 
COLEEN BAWN; a Tule founded on Fact. By WILLIAM 
CARLETON, Author of * The Black Pr: whet,” “* The Mis er,’ Traits 
| and Stories of the frish Peasantry,” ‘“ Valentine M‘Clutchy,” &c. In 
| 3vols. Ready this day at «ll the Libraries. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. ustrated, 

LAYS OF LOVE AND HEROISM, LEGENDS 
LYRICS, and other POEMS. By ELEANOR DARBY, Author of 
“The Sweet South.’ 

* The authoress is already well and favovrably known to the British 


public by her previows publication, under the title of ‘The Sweet 
repetition of those high encomiums which wer: so plentitully he-towed 
upon ber former effort. The * Lily o' Dundee’ is of itself sufficient to 
in very high degree, her power, pathos, and poetic skill. The volume, 
as a whole, cannot fail to contrib ute very materially to the popularity 
lation.” —Morning Advertsser. 
} IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—N Aud PUBLISHING 
} I and CO., PUBLIS SHE RS, Great 
| Marlborough-street, London, Charge no Commission for Pub- 
his original outlay. They also Print in the first style GREATLY 
UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; while their Publishing arrange- 
to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously 
| in course of post 
16, Great Marlborough-: street, 
CHURCH REFORM. 
GAZETTE—Anti-Tractarian and Anti-Erastian—is publi<hed 
every TUESDAY, price Sixpence Stamped. The COURIER is conducted 
Chureh Reform and the leading topics of the day, the whole of tha 
Ecclesiastical, Political, and General News of the We 


South.’ The appearance of the present volume will but cll forth a 
show the distinguished abilities of the authoress —displaying, as it does 
of the accomplished authoress , and it deserves a very extensive circu- 
ARRANGEME 

OPE 16, 
lishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been refunded 
ments enable them to promote the interests of all Works entrusted 
London: Hope and Co., Courier and Church Reform Gazette Office, 
HE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 
| with first-rate Editorial ability, and contains, besides it- Articles ou 

_ London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborous gh-stre et 


The Fifth Thousand, 12mo. price 5s. 
BE gd ENPORT’S HISTORICAL 
BOOK; or, 
READINGS in UNIVE RSAL MODERN HISTORY, 

From the Reformation to the Present Time, including the Sutlej C 
paign, with Notices of the most remarkable Inventions and Disco- 
veries 
ELFE, 


CLASS- 


Brothers, School Booksellers and Stationers, 150, Alder 
street, Lon 
R. B. supply every requisite for Sch« and ¢ 


i 
liberal terms ‘atalogues post-free to Schools on app! 


gate. 
‘ollege use on the most 
ation 


"ARCHITECTURE : 
nd Pars 


Now ready, pri 
I INTS ON VILLAGE 

being a Selection of Designs for Schools, Cot 
Plans, Elev 
yuder, F.sq.) 


nage 


and 
By 


tages, 
Houses, adapted for Rural Districts, with 
Estimates. (Dedicated by permission to Thomas | 
HENRY WI te R, went nd Estate — 
Iso, by the sam t a Third Editi 15s - . 
HINTS ON ( ‘Or AGE ARC TEE CTURE: 


»s for Labourers’ Cottages, singly, i 
a Elevations, and Estimates (cor 

Dedic ated, by express permission, to the 

i quis of Lansdown KG. 

a~ndon: HENRY Pore judge-row, Cannon-street; and seid by 


RIDGWAY; SIMPKI phar MARSHAL L; and all Booksellers 


“THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
+. ATH.” — INDESTRUCTIBILITY Universal 1 
rom a BIT = on up to the MAN 
COOPER. Pr . 6d. 
é cordially recommend it 8 to readers-of all Glasses."—Nottingham 
anal 
“ Whoever reads three pages must mad it through,”—Grontham 
True Press. 
“* We will recommend this book, whi¢ff at Ieast renovate forgotten 
musings and half-unremembered studiea™—Weekly Dispatch 
“He shows pretty clearly. in few wets, that the dullest sceptic 
must believe something.” —The Empire. 
This day, by the same Author, price 2s. 6¢., 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CROSS; 


as Man, 
GROOMBRIDGE; and all Books: llera 


Mo: st Noble 


es) 


AS 
aw, 


By 


the 
SOUL of 


or, Christ 
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Just published, 


A SYMBOLIC FRENCH AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


BY MONS. RAGONOT. 
IN WHICH THE MOST USEFUL WORDS ARE TAUGHT BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 5s., and per post, 5s. 6d. 


London: ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 





A COMBATANT’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF ALMA, BALAKLAVA, 
AND INKERMANN. 


On Wednesday, May 2, in small 8vo. price 6s. 


NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA ; 


INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF ALMA, BALAKLAVA, AND INKERMANN, 


BY LIEUT. GEORGE SHULDHAM PEARD, 


20th Regiment. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, in 2 large vols., imp. 8vo. cloth, 42. 15s. 


Illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Views, and Plans of the more remarkable Towns, Ports, 
Harbours, &e. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 


neluding Comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, 
Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World, compiled from the latest and best authorities. 


EDITED BY W. G BLACKIE, PhD. F.R.G.S. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 
BY THE REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
ABOVE ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. GODWIN, J. W. ARCHER, &c. 





Small 4to., price, in cloth, 12s. 6d.; calf antique, bevelled boards, 21s. 
“The history of the most distinguished female worthies who adorned this country and the Netherlands in the Sixteenth 
Century, given with admirable taste and fidelity.”—Zcelsior. 
* The illustrations are beautifully executed.” — Literary Gazette. 
“ The volume is a highly interesting one, and its execution is altogether excellent.” —Critic, 


LADIES 0 F THE COVENANT. 
BY THE REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 


Numerous Engravings on Wood. Small 4to., price, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, bevelled boards, 14s 





“ A volume of entrancing entertainment and of grave historic value, written with laborious research, and so. intrinsically 
excellent that it must be popular.”"—Christian Times. 


“We have here the romance of history, and yet the whole is a sober narrative of facts which actually transpired.” — 
Evangelical Magazine. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Gratis and Postage free, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SE LE ( T LIBRARY. 


QCUTARI AND ITS HOSPITALS; Clarinda Singlehart; Mrs. Jameson’s 


Sisters of Charity; My Brother's Keeper ; Westward Ho, by Charles Kingsley ; Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh; Lord 
Carlisle’s Diary; Gilchrist's Life of Etty; Stirling's Velasquez; Memorials of Amelia Opie; The Quiet Heart; A Month 
before Sebastopol; Thorney Hall; The Restoration of Belief; Nature and Human Nature; Grey’s Polynesian Mythology ; 
Murchison’s Siluria; Memoirs of William Jay, R. L. Sheil, Lady Blessington, &c.; Hooker’s Journals; Katherine Ashton ; 
Milman’s Latin Christianity; Warren's Miscellanies; Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIII.; Bartlett’s Jerusalem Revisited ; 
Parkyn’s Abyssinia; Van de Velde’s Syria; Heartsease; Maurice’s Learning and Working; May and December; Con- 
stance Herbert; The Englishwoman in Russia, &c. &c. ‘ : 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


WORKS 
BY THE VEN, ARCHDEACON BERENS. 


o> 


SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK 


ROOM. Advantages of Affliction; Self-examination; 
Future Judgment; Contrition; Encouragement for the 
Penitent; Conversion; Resignation. 12mo. neatly bound 
in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 


It. 

HISTORY OF THE PRAYER. 
BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Edi- 
tion, revised. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 

London: F. and J. Rrvinetoy. Faringdon: T. Knapp; 

and by order of all Booksellers. 


BERENS’ PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, 


——_@__—_- 


I. 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK; abridged from the New 
Manual. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 18mo. 
cloth, lettered, Is. 


II. 

SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF 
CHILDREN: a Sermon. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
BERENS. Price 2d. 

London: Hammton, ApAMs, andCo. Faringdon: T. Knapp 

and by order of all Booksellers. 


A NEW IRISH ROMANCE, by 
WM. CARLETON. 

We have been honoured with the following letter from 
Mr. Carleton, the distinguished and popular delineator of 
Irish character. The romance to which it refers is replete 
with Irish incident, pathos, and humour; it is, indeed, 
“racy of the soil.” 

The first portion of “‘ SUIL BALLOR” will appear in our 
impression of the 5th May. 

Proprietors “* Weekly Gazette.” 














“Dublin, March 30, 1855, 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I have no doubt that the rapid and extra- 
ordinary increa:e in the circulation of your paper is owing to 
the same spirit and enterprise which have induced you to 
try the experiment of introducing into the pages of the 
Weekly Gazette a story from my pen —after the manner of the 
French Feuilletons—and which is to appear from week to 
week until its conclusion. I accordingly place in your 
hands, for publication in the pages of your journal, the first 
part of an Irish Romance called ‘Suil Ballor; or, The Evil 
Eye.’ It is not for me to say more with respect to the story 
in question than simply te announce a particular fact in 
connection with it, which is, that it comes, in one sense at 
least, within the design and motto of your paper, and that 
there is not a sentence or sentiment in it calculated to give 
offence to any creed or party whatsoever. This, then, is my 
contribution to your paper, and Iam quite certain that the 
Irish people will prove themselves capable, as they always 
have been, of discriminating between pure and legitimate 
fiction and those foul and deleterious publications which sap 
principle and corrupt moral feeling under the spurious guise 
of amusement. In the pages of ‘Suil Ballor’ there will be 
nothing, as I said, to give offence either to religion, morality, 
or politics. In the mean time, I trust that the public will not 
look with an evil eye either upon your paper or my story. 

‘*] remain, Gentlemen, 
“ With much respect, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“W. CARLETON. 

“To the Proprietors of the Weekly Gazette.” 
Terms of Subscription to the Weekly Gazette, 3s, 3d. per 
quarter. Jn all cases payabie in advance. 
Remittances in postage-stamps, or by post-office order, 
payable to Cuarxes Ditton, 33, Lower Abbey-street, Dublin 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tue drama is played ; the visit of our Imperial guests 
is over: the Emperor Naporeon has returned to 
France, there to inaugurate a great ceremonial, there 
to open a temple to the arts of peace; and afterwards 
he is to proceed to the Crimea to take supreme com- 
mand over one of the greatest and most terrible opera- 
tions of war. 
December was trying every art of persuasion to in- 
duce the poor old Pope to bless his coronation, the 
wily but weak old priest looked at him with scorn, and 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Commediante!”—and when the despot 
changed his tone, and threatened to compel him to 
his will by fire and sword, the terrified old man ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Tragediante!” Thus the nephew, who 
imitates his great original in most things, by turns 
acts in Tragedy and Comedy. 

But very tragic just now are the feelings of the 
members of the Academy of Moral and Political 


Sciences towards his most Imperial Majesty the | 


Emperor of the French. Violating their ancient 
charters, he has destroyed their political influence by 
himself adding ten Bonapartist members to their 
body, contrary to their privileges of self-election. 
This will have the doubleeffect of neutralising votes 
and keeping up a good system of espionage upon those 
fallen statesmen and ex-ministers who have found 
these Academies their only refuge. It is a bold mea- 
sure, and betrays consciousness either of danger or of 
weakness. Even this surveillance over the learned 
societies is not without its precedent in the first 
Empire. Napro eon I. was in the habit of reading 
and correcting with his own hand every inaugural 
address before it was read to the Academies, and 
Chateaubriand’s election was postponed for some time 
on account of his unwillingness to obey orders in that 


respect. 
Pin operting of the Paris Exhibition, an event to | 


which thousands in this country are looking forward, 
is definitively fixed for the 15th of May. From all 
accounts, however, it appears that it is in a very un- 
finished state ; andjit is even announced that it will be 
closed as soon as the ceremony of inanguration is 
completed, in order to enable the exhibitors to per- 
fect their arrangements. The contemplated visit of 


our QUEEN is not expected to take place before the | 


end of summer. 

A visit to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham the 
other day resulted in a renewal of our confidence as 
to the ultimate success of the undertaking. If only 
for the waters, which far excel Versailles, both in 
volume and design, these regions of faéry will prove 
an irresistible attraction to all visitors in the metro- 
polis. The gardens are now blooming in all the health 
of the young spring ; all the out-door works are fast 
approaching completion ; the tidal basin is now quite 
perfect; and the antediluvian monsters are so far 
advanced that they are already exhibiting symptoms 
of decay, owing, it is said, to. the boys, who will per- 
sist in taking the most unwarrantable liberties with the 
tusks and probosci of the monsters. In-doors the scene 
has gained a thousand additional charms. The 
creepers now no longer hide themselves in the baskets 
suspended from the roof, but trail their long tendrils 
along the columns, and offer, with the fresh green of 
their foliage, an agreeable contrast to the dazzling 
white of the statues. Here, too, the fountains are 
nearly finished, and the Court of the Alhambra only 
wants the finishing touch of Mr. Owen Jones to 
render it perfection. Though last, not least, the re- 
freshment department has materially improved under 
the able direction of Mr. Suarp.es, and, however 
numerous the visitors, they may now feed the mind 
and the eye without any fear of starvation for the 
body. Hastily examining some of the inseriptions 
upon the collection of busts, a few of them struck us 
as being rather incongruous. Ma.ipran, for in- 
stance, is described as “ An Actress ;” and, although it 
is critically true that she was an actress, and that of 
no-mean calibre, we should have thought that the de- 
finition Songstress would have been more accurate. 
Again, Mazzin1 is described as a “ Democratic 
Agitator,” while Kessura figures as a “Statesman 
and Orator ;” surely there is a little discrepancy here. 
Nor are the classic casts more free from liability to 
criticism. A Cupid playing on a tortoiseshell lute is 
inscribed “ A Genius playing the Lyre ;” whereupon 
4 wag observed, that hethought the description would 
apply much better to the writer of the inscription. 

The new reading-room at the British Museum pro- 
gresses apace, and will add immensely to the efficiency 
of the library and the comfort of visitors. For some 
unexplained reason, the works are very jealously 
guarded by Mr. Panizzi from the inspection of the 
public; but, from a peep which we got the other day, 
we can form the most satisfactory anticipations of 
the size and convenience of the place. The form 
being circular, and the dome permitting the lights to 
be above, will ensure an excellent i!lumination all 
through the day, and leave the whole space of the 
walls for the accommodation of works of reference. 


When the uncle of the chosen of | 


It is computed that the new reading-room will be 
capable of containing twice the number of volumes 


tables and the general configuration of the apart- 
ment will render it infinitely easier for the assistants 
to perform their duties than before. It is expected 
that the new reading-room will be opened some time 
during the coming autumn. 


may be taken for a general rule that when men con- 
spicuously sacrifice themselves on behalf of that 
which they are pleased to term a principle, they do so 
with any but the most disinterested motives. Never- 
theless, we think that Mr. 8. C. HALL is justly entitled 
| to the sympathy of every independent member of the 
press for the manner in which he has sacrificed his 


case of Hart vy. Hall. In the first place, it is a very 
well known fact that a practice of selling spurious 
pictures exists to a very large extent, and that it is 
encouraged not only by many dealers who pretend to 


grade naturally fine talents by making fraudulent 
copies of other people's pictures. 
fact, and it is perfectly well known: how best to put 
a stop to it is a problem which has for some time past 
occupied the serious attention of all who are interested 
in the preservation of art. Some have suggested 
stamping pictures; others registration; no perfect 
plan seems to have been devised, or, at least, none 
has been put into practice. Under these circum- 
stances, what more natural than for the editor of a 
journal devoted to the interests of art to undertake 
the task of exposing this most nefarious practice. 
Whether Mr. Hatt selected the right person in Mr. 
Hart may be open to dispute, and there can be no 
doubt that he made a mistake in the selection of the 
particular sale held at Birmingham; but we very 
much question whether, if the right evidence could 
| have been obtained, the defendant would have 
| been so hardly dealt with. The 
| obtaining evidence in such a case may be readily 
imagined. Mr. HAtt, as the editor of the Art 
Journal, has doubtless made many enemies among the 
persons most competent to supply the evidence re- 
quired ; besides which, no one oudside the prison-house 
can tell how many respectable persons its secrets 
implicate. It is perfectly well known that a large 
number of clever artists, who ought to know better, 
are engaged in what is called “ picture-pickling.” At 





Mr. Frost, without asking the permission of the 
latter to do so. Witnesses were called on behalf of 
Mr. HALL to prove that Harr had sold spurious 
pictures—had sold them often. Baron ALDERSON 
himself, looking at one of Mr. Hart's catalogues, 
observed that it professed to include a picture which 
is notoriously the property of Lord Caruisie, This 
admission on the part of the learned judge was the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as it was perfectly 
clear that he was animated throughout by a very 
strong feeling against Mr. Hatt. Among other very 
remarkable observations, he said that, “if people 
would assume to themselves functions which no- 
body expected them to discharge, and, under a 
sense of what they chose to call duty, inflict 
serious injury upon others, 


wrong so inflicted.” If this was meant for an attack 
upon the ordinary functions of the public press, 


that we owe the fact that knavery is sometimes held 


that inconvenient officiousness that we owe the 
liberty of thought and action which we now enjoy, 


by those who sit in scarlet and ermine; it is to that 
very intermeddling (so reprobated by Baron ALDER- 
son) that we mainly owe the reformation of our 
judges from ready tools and chartered tyrants into 
“pure and rational administrators of the law. ‘To re- 
turn, however, to Mr. Hati—even the summing up 


verdict from the jury; but that was sufficient to carry 
costs. The amount of these has not been trifling, 


part with his valuable little collection of pictures. 
Before doing so, and as they were for the most part 
presents from artists, he asked for and received the 
permission of every artist represented in the collection. 
We have no doubt that the artists will fully appre- 
ciate the nature of this sacrifice, which has been in- 
curred by an honest endeavour to benefit art; but we 
think that the matter ought not to rest here, and that 


render a signal and important service. 

The “merry mouth of May” promises a very fair 
crop of novelties, considering the natural timidity of 
publishers in these very “ hard times.” Lieutenant 
PEARD’s narrative of the Crimean campaign is to 
appear from Mr. BentLery’s press early in the month. 
Major HAMLEY announces seven sketches taken from 
the field of Alma on the day after the battle. The 
prolific family of St. Joun promises another contri- 





now placed in the old; while the arrangement of the | 


We have a great dislike to modern martyrs, and it | 


own interest to that of the public in defending the | 


be respectable, but even by artists of merit, who de- | 


That is the broad | 


difficulties of | 


this very trial Mr. W. D. Kennepy, an artist of great | 
talent, who had painted the Academy gold medal | 
picture of 1885, gave evidence in the witness-box | 
that he had painted a background to a picture by | 


they ought to be | 
compelled to make a full compensation for the | 


nothing could be more unwarranted and absurd. It | 
is to the proper exercise of these se/f-imposed functions | 


in check when the law would fail to reach it ; it is to | 


far more than to the formal administration of the law | 


of the judge failed to get more than a forty-shilling | 


and to satisfy it Mr. Hatt has been compelled to | 


the public ought to take some steps towards holding | 
Mr. Hav harmless for his commendable attempt to | 


| bution to light literature in the shape of a biography 
}of the Louvre, by Bay.e of that name. One can 
easily imagine how much may be done with this by a 
| mind filled with anecdote and fine-arts. The Rev. 
| Ropert MonrGomMery makes the very singular 
} announcement of a versified companion to the English 
| Prayer-book. The self-exiled CarLeron has just 
| produced an Irish novel called “ Willy Reilly and his 
dear Colleen Bawn ;” and the third and fourth volumes 
of * The Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Court 
and Cabinets of George III.” have at length appeared. 
The “Memoir of the Rey. Sydney Smith” is daily 
| expected, and also Wrii1am Howrrt’s new book upon 
| Australia. Captain Osnorn’s “ Narrative of the Dis- 
| covery of the North-West Passage by H. M. 8S. Inves- 
| tigator” is also announced for May. That very ver- 
satile writer Dr. Doran promises “ Lives of the 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover;” 
and Mr. Sarmiey Brooks's novel of “Aspen 
| Court” is shortly to be reprinted from the 
| pages of Bentley’s Magazine. Mr. RovurLepGe only 
announces one novelty, but that is a good one. 
| PLaAncuE, the antiquarian, PLANCHE, of extrava- 
| ganza celebrity, pays a just compliment to the 
| lady to whom he is so deeply indebted, and offers a 
new and perfect edition of the Countess p’AULNOY’s 
| “ Fairy Tales,” translated by himself, and illustrated 
by the unequalled Gitperr. Mr. PLancne declares 
that never before has the British public seen a perfect 
edition of these charming tales. The most interest- 
ing historical contribution is to be by Mrs. G. P. 
Everetr GREEN, who promises the “ Letters of 
| Queen Henrietta Maria, including her Private 
| Correspondence with Charles I.” Gu1zor announces 
an historical monograph upon “ Richard Cromwell, 
and the dawn of the Restoration ;” whilst ALIson is 
to give the fourth volume of his continuation of the 
“History of Europe.” In science, we have the 
veteran Brovauam collaborating with Mr. Rournm 
to produce ‘An Analytical View of Newton's Prin- 
cipia.” It must be admitted that here is a varieus 
| and a goodly choice. 
| Some dozens of new journals are announced to ap- 
pear directly the stamp is removed. Those who 
fear the contamination of the public from the spread 
of a low and vicious style of journalism will receive 
with satisfaction the announcement that the great 
instructor of the people, CHARLES Knicur, is about 
to commence a twopenny sheet, to be called Charles 
| Knight's Town and Country Newspaper. Although 
we do not approve of papers being called after indi- 
viduals (holding it to be altogether repugnant to the 
nature of a newspaper), this name is at least a gua- 
rantee such as no one can refuse for the purity and 
| carefulness of the publication. 
There is a work forthcoming which we have omitted 
to class with the rest, because it seems deserving of 
some special notice. Lieutenant Burton, of the 
| Bombay Army, a man of great energy and immense 
| experience in Eastern manners, customs, and 
| languages, has brought to a successful conclusion 
| an adventure never before attempted by Englishman ; 

he has performed the pilgrimage from Medina to 
| Mecca. All who know anything about the jealousy 
| of the Mahometans in this respect, and the dangers 

which must have beset the path of the adventurous 

traveller, will be able to appreciate the value and in- 
| terest of the forthcoming work, in which Lieutenant 
| Burron will give an account of his pilgrimage. 





TuRNING-POINTS.—The great moments of life are 
| but moments like the others. Your doom is spoken 
|in a word or two. A single look from the eyes, a 
mere pressure of the hand, may decide it; or of the 
| lips, though they cannot speak.— Thackeray, 
| THe tare Jonn Martin’s PLANS For Improy- 
| ine THE THAMES.—We have had more than one in- 
quiry concerning the plans designed and prepared at 
so much cost of thought and money by the late Mr. 
| Johu Martin for the improvement of London; and 
| one writer is under the impression that they are in 
the hands of some who have no right to them. We 
| find, however, that the drawings are all in the safe 
| keeping of Miss Martin, the painter’s daughter, who, 
| more than any one else, aided her father for years in 
| setting forth his views, and bringing them under 
| the notice of persons interested in the matter.—The 
| Builder. 
Gipson 1s Sr. JaAmes’s-srreET. —Gibbon, the 
historian, died January 16, 1794, at No. 76, then the 
| house of Elmsley, bookseller, who would not enter 
| upon “the perilous adventure of publishing the 
|‘ Decline and Fall,’” by which the publishers have 
| profited ten times the amount paid to the author for 
| his copyright. Horace Walpole relates: “ I was told 
| a droll story of Gibbon the other day. One of those 
booksellers in Paternoster-row who publish things in 
numbers went to Gibbon’s lodgings, in St. James’s- 
street, sent up his name, and was admitted. ‘Sir,’ 
| said he, ‘I am now publishing a History of England, 
done by several good hands; I understand you have 
a knack at them there things, and should be glad to 
give you every reasonable encouragement.’ As soon 
as Gibbon had recovered the use of his legs and 


tongue, which were petrified with surprise, he ran to 
the bell, and desired his servant 
courager of learning ( 


of London. 


to show this en- 


ywn stairs.”"— Zimbs's Cur osittes 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham, including 
his Voyages, Travels, Adventures, Speculations, 
Successes, and Failures, faithfully and frankly 
related: Interspersed with characteristic Sketches 
of Public Men with whom he has had intercourse 
during a period of more than fifty years. Vols. 
I.and II. London: Longmans. 1855. 

THERE is no more common, and few more annoy- 

ing propensities, than that which animates old 

gentlemen to be garrulous upon that all-absorbent 
and self-important topic, themselves; and there 
is perhaps no greater proof of a man’s native 

politeness than the faculty of listening with a 

respectful and interested silence to the prosy 

stories of these amiable and antiquated twaddlers. 

With pain and regret, candour compels us to con- 

fess that we are somewhat deficient in this point 

of manners: we have no toleration for these 


. . | 
bores; we can scarcely ever refrain from telling | 


then what we think of them; and we excuse our 
rudeness to ourselves by laying the flattering 
unction to heart that in so doing we are rebuking 
one of the most grievous and dangerous vices by 
which a man can be infected, an inordinate 
vanity. 

Now autobiographies are in literature just what 
these old twaddlers are in society. With scarcely 
a single exception, they proceed out of self-con- 
ceit; without a single exception, you close them 
with the feeling that both the writer and yourself 
have taken a vast deal of trouble, with a very 
insignificant result. Why should Mr. James 
Silk Buckingham write his autobiography? We 
don’t want to know all about him, nor does the 
world at large. What’s Buckingham to us, or 
we to Buckingham, that he should come in this 
unprovoked manner and hold us by the button 
while he his tale unfolds? And such a tale, too! 


The two volumes already published only bring us | 


to 1815, and we are told of “future volumes,” to 
stretch onward “to the crack of doom.” If Mr. 
suckingham had undertaken to write a history 
of the world he could not have projected his work 


upon more magnificent dimensions than this por- | 


tentous history of—himself. However, here 
stands the book, and, good or bad, necessary or 
unnecessary, it must be dealt with. 

Mr. Buckingham gives four reasons for writing 
his autobiography, which may be briefly stated 
as follows:—firstly, because the world at large 


does not appreciate him; secondly, because he | 


thinks he has seen a great deal in his time ;| 
thirdly, because he wishes to set an example; 
and, fourthly, because he chose to do it. The 
last reason is amply sufficient. The main pur- 
pose, as it appears upon the surface of the book 
itself, is to prove that, although Mr. Buckingham 
has been occasionally unsuccessful, it has never 
been through any fault of his own; and, dividing 
his life, as it were, into epochs of calamity, he 
sums up each separate disaster with several lines 
of italics asserting that it arose from no fault of 
his. But, since he appeals to the world for its 
decision upon his private affairs, even upon his | 
own showing he cannot in every case be held to 
be entirely blameless. The first great pecuniary | 
loss which he sustained certainly arose from 
causes over which he could have exercised no 
control, for he was cheated by the trustees of his 
father’s will during his minority; but the second 
misfortune arose from imprudent speculations 
and insufficient investments; while the third was 
the penalty of attempting to settle in India 
without the permission of the East India Com- 
pany, and in direct contravention of its charter. 
That charter may have been a very unjust one, 
and the law may have been absurd and tyrannical; 
but when Mr. Buckingham sustained loss through 
a wilful opposition to it, he has no right to assert | 
that it did not arise from any fault of his own. 
Our autobiographer states that he was born at | 
Flushing, near Falmouth, on the 25th of August, | 
1786, of a family whose ancestry could be traced 
back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a long line 
of sailors and sea-faring men. From his earliest 
years the inbred and perhaps hereditary love of | 
salt water was developed in him; and, although 
his parents tried hard to crush the inclination, 
the naval was always the profession of his choice. 
When eight years old he lest his father; and, 
although he characterises this as “a very painful | 


| “even in England I was considered to be a very 


| far in the rear, she contrived twenty times a day to 


| obtained a passage back to England. 


| ing to a youth of thirteen or fourteen, and Mr. 
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event,” he calls his consequent removal from a 
disagreeable school “some compensation.” From 
| this time he was educated at home, where, as 
he says, he was his own master, and where he 
had full leisure for pursuing the sports of 
wrestling, swimming and boating, upon which 
he greatly prided himself. Among other anec- 
dotes of his childhood, one is too dramatic to be 
passed over unquoted, for here we find the infant 
Buckingham pacifying a mob of famished Cornish 
rioters by the simple expedient of singing one of 
Dr. Watts’s hymns. It appears that a number 
of “tinners” had assembled to prevent by force 
the exportation of some grain. 


Captain Kempthorne, an old friend of my father’s, 
and with whom I had always been a great favourite, 
seeing me in the group of boys, came to me, took me 
up in his arms, and, planting me on one of the sacks 
| of corn then leaning against the wall, bade me give 
| out a hymn, which he had often heard me do before— 
for I had all Dr. Watts’s collection by heart; and 
| having an excellent voice, with some ear aud great 
| fondness for music, I was equally acquainted with 

the most popular of the hymn tunes. I asked him, 
| ‘Which hymn?” He replied, ‘* Any one will do; 
| but be quick, and also pitch the tune.” The captain 
then called out, ‘Silence, for a hymn!” and the 
“ tinners,” struck with the appeal, hushed their mur- 
murs, took off their hats and caps, as if attending 
worship. 


The hymn was sung, and the rioters joined in 
it with great devotion; after which “they again 
covered their heads and retired in peace.” Per- 
haps our modern policemen may take a hint from 
this, and add to the force a few men with a turn 
for singing and Dr. Watts. 

Our young hero was only nine years old when 
he first went to sea, which he did in the Govern- 
ment packet Lady Harriett, bound for Lisbon. 
His own account of himself is that he was, at 
this time, “as tall, stout, and full grown as youths 
of the present day of fourteen or fifteen, and 
stronger than many young men of sixteen or 
eighteen.” He appears to have been, at the time, 
| somewhat proud of his strength, judging from a 
| hoax played upon him by the boatswain when 
| they arrived at Lisbon. This worthy told him 
| that there was a Portuguese lad named Calca- 
| vella who could throw him in wrestling without 
| any difficulty, and, having plied him with plenty | 
| of Calcavella wine, forced him to confess that he | 
| had been fairly vanquished. 

During his third trip to Lisbon the Lady 
Harriett fell a prize to a French corvette, and 
Buckingham, with the rest of the crew, was taken 
| to Corunna, as a prisoner of war. This short 
| imprisonment was considerably lightened by a 
| love passage with the daughter of the keeper of 
the prison, a girl of about ten years old. The 
| lover himself was about the same age; but he 
| tells us that the amatory was one of the earliest 
tendencies developed in his nature, and excuses 
the passion of the little senorita by the fact that 


handsome boy.” Considering the ages of the 
lovers, such scenes as the following seem rather 
precocious. 


By her kind hand I was furnished at every meal 
with all the delicacies of her father’s table, of which 
she contrived to abstract some portion daily; and, 
with an ingenuity which left all my inventive powers 


find some pretext for calling me out of the room for 
some pretended message or errand, to get a squeeze of 
the hand only if others were near, or, if in any pas- 
sage where we were not likely to be seen, a warm and 
fond embrace, by which she pressed me to her bosom 
as if never intending to relax her grasp, and kisses 
and tears rained in equal abundance. 

This captivity did not last many months, and, 
after a scene of tears and fainting with the little 
senorita, Mr. Buckingham was set at liberty, and 
For several 
years after his return he appears to have had an 
idle time of it, frequenting the Plymouth theatre, 
and seeking the society of naval men. Brave as 
these companions were, they were not very edify- 


Buckingham relates some very extraordinary 
anecdotes in illustration of their extravagance 
and restlessness. It was, says he, no uncommon 


thing to see a midshipman, who had his pay to 
spend, and but short time to do it in, spend 200/. 
in a week, 


They would have one carriage for themselves, 
another for their gold-laced cocked hats, and another 
for their hangers or dirks. The seamen would some- 
times hire three or four coaches to remain on the 
stand, and, in groups of three or four on the roofs of 
each, dance hornpipes and reels to a violin-player 
seated on the box; and when the dance was over, 
drive a furious race against each other for ten or 
twenty guineas a side, till the horses became ex- 
hausted. 


One instance he gives of a black cook, who 
| received seven years’ wages in one lump, and 
these, with the addition of perquisites, exceeded 
3000/., a sum which he contrived to dissipate in 
less than three weeks! It was during this life that 
Mr. Buckingham made his first and only dra- 
matic essay, which he called “ The Conquest of 
Circassia.” The manager of the Plymouth theatre 
declined to produce it, upon the civil excuse that 
such a play could only be played by a “ first-rate 
London company;” and Mr. Buckingham, dis- 
gusted with his experiment, henceforth regarded 
“all such compositions as a profane waste of 
time, and a perversion of powers that should be 
devoted to higher objects.” 

When fifteen years old, our versatile young 
hero experienced a mental revolution, and turned 
from scribbling plays to sounding the profound 
depths of controversial theology. Within a year, 
he “devoured perhaps a hundred volumes, large 
and small, on theology.” ‘Free will, predestina- 
tion, and several other equally momentous ques- 
tions, were settled by him to his entire satisfac- 
tion. His “only doubt” was “ that which re- 
lated to the rite of baptism ;” but he got out of 
that by undergoing adult immersion in the Bap- 
tist chapel, which caused him to feel “a holy 
glow inexpressibly agreeable.” 

Mr. Buckingham was about sixteen years old 
when he volunteered on board a ship of war, 
where, however, he soon became disgusted witlr 
the severity of the discipline, and deserted—a cir- 
cumstance which may do credit to him as a man 
of peace, but certainly not as a sailor. The 
scene which impelled him to take this course was 
the “flogging round the fleet” of a deserter. 
The poor fellow had been impressed and torn 
from his wife and children; he deserted; and 
when recaptured, he struck the officer who took 
him. The merciful sentence of the court-mar- 
tial was that he should receive twelve lashes at 
each vessel in the fleet. A boat from each vessel 
attended the execution; and Mr. Buckingham 
was in one of these:— 


The prisoner was in the launch—one of the largest 
boats of his own ship—in the centre of which was 
erected a triangular framework, made of handspikes or 
poles. ‘To this he was ‘“ seized” or fastened, by the 
arms being extended upwards and outwards, and his 
wrists bound tightly to the framework by cords, his 
body being perfectly naked down to the waist. In 
this boat were about a dozen of his own shipmates, 
the officer superintending the punishment, a lieutenant 
of his own ship, and the surgeon of the same. whose 
duty it was to see that the punishment was kept short 
of inflicting death. On reaching the leeward ship, 
the launch was hauled alongside ; and at least twenty 
boats, in one of which I was stationed at the bow, 
clustered round the vessel on the starboard side, a few 
yards only from the launch, so that we could see every 
lash as it fell, and hear every shriek and groan of the 
sufferer. From the ship there descended an officer, 
with two boatswains’ mates, and an assistant surgeon. 
The naked body of the victim was exposed, and we 
heard the order given: “ The prisoner is to receive a 
dozen lashes from each ship. Boatswains’ mates, do 
your duty!” .... The strokes of the lash fell 
heavily, and at what to me seemed long intervals (a 
minute between each at least); the very first brought 
blood; the sufferer restrained his utterance till about 
the fifth or sixth; but then the pent-up agony had 
vent in a shriek, enough to rend a heart of stone. . . - 
At the end of the first instalment of a dozen lashes, 
the victim’s back was one mass of lacerated flesh and 
blood ; and over this was spread a blanket, which, we 
were assured, was steeped in vinegar and brine, as 
some said to augment the suffering, as others con- 
tended to prevent mortification. The boats now all 
fell into line, each towing the one next behind her at 
an interval of about a boat’s length apart, and the last 
having the launch with the prisoner in tow, all pull- 
ing against a stiff head wind to the ship next in order 
to windward, occupying from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Here the same horrible scene was repeated, 
and so onward till about ten or twelve ships had been 
visited, there being six oreight more to go to: when, 








the victim having several times fainted, and his voice 
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having ceased to give forth either shrieks or groans, 

he was reported by the surgeon to be incapable of 
bearing any further infliction, and was ordered to be | 
rowed ashore to the hospital, before reac hing which he | 
was discovered to be dead; and some declared that he | 
had received the last heavy lashes on his body after | 
the spirit had quitted its earthly tenement. 


Before the fleet sailed Mr. Buckingham de- 
serted, and was fortunate enough to escape recap- 
ture, and its consequent repetition of this dis- 
gusting and disgraceful scene, with himself for 
the principal actor. After his return home, his 
ardour for the naval profession seems to have 
cooled, for he became an articled clerk in an 
attorney’s office, where, after remaining about a 
year, another fit of disgust seized him, and he 
eft it with a vow never to return to it again. 


from any fixed occupation whatever,” unless we 
are to consider flute-playing and the composition 
of “amatory poetry” in the light of “ fixed occu- 
pations.” Considering Mr. Buckingham’s whole- 
sale condemnation of dramatic composition as 
“a perfect waste of time,” we are somewhat per- 
plexed by the persistent obstinacy with which he 
has cultivated the habit of writing the dullest 
aud most commonplace verses, which it would be 
absurd to call poetry. These two volumes con- 
tain a woful deal of this stuff, not one stanza of 
which rises above the level of the flattest medio- 
crity. 

Arrived at the age of nineteen, he fell in love 
“at first sight” with a Miss Jennnings, a far- 
mer’s daughter ; he married her at once, and 
appears to have been very happy with her. An 
ode addressed to her on the Ist of January 1855, 
also her 69th birthday, is quoted in proof of 
this, and thus it begins:— 

Hail, day of days! which nations in every clime revere, 

As ushering in the dawn of a new auspicious year ; 

But doubly dear to me, from its having given birth 

To her I value more than all treasures of the earth! 

See what comes of studying Dr. Watts and 
despising Shakspere. 

The first adventure of the newly-married 
couple was a shop for the sale of nautical instru- 
ments, with “ the auxiliaries of a printing office 
and a good library.” This line of business was 
chosen because it “would be sure to bring 
around me, as visitors, the class of society in 


| cannibals. 


| up, while on aie Seite waters; and it must be 


| confessed that some of the latter appear a little 
far-fetched. What, for example, shall be said of 
the following story ? 

MALTESE CANNIBALS. 

Four conspirators, we were assured by persons 
living at Malta at the time, entered into a vow to 
feast on the heart of a certain French officer, who 
had made himself peculiarly obnoxious by his activi ity 
in despoiling the church of its chief treasure (some 
silver gates). The officer was accordingly waylaid, 
murdered, and his heart torn from his body. Tt was 
then cut into small pieces, while yet warm, and served 
up, with the blood still reeking, to these infuriated 
They had actually seated themselves 
round this bowl of human flesh’ and blood, and were 


| about to devour its contents, when one of the party 

s | suddenly remembered that it was Friday, and that, 
The next two years appear to have been spent | 

in what he pleasantly terms “ perfect freedom 


as good Catholics, they could not, without offending 
the rules of Holy Church, taste flesh-meat on that 
day. ‘This was an insuperable obstacle. No scruples 
as to the murder and the cannibalism of the act had 
ever interposed themselves, or, if they had, they were 
easily conquered; but this scruple as to the sin of 
eating flesh on a fast-day was sufficient to stay even 
their bloody banquet. The dish was accordingly put 
by for the day; and, revolting as is the fact, we were 


| assured that that they met together after mass on the 


following Sunday, and literally fulfilled their vow of 
feasting on the heart of their victim. 

Let us hope that those “persons living at 
Malta” rather presumed upon Mr. Buckingham’s 
credulity. But the following fact in natural 
history is both curious and interesting : 

A SHOAL OF LOCUSTS. 
On the third day after this shift of wind, and when 


we were well up abreast of Sicily, but nearer to the | 


African shore, we were surprised one morning at 


| seeing all the headmost vessels of the fleet arrested in 


their course by some obstacle which impeded the pro- 
gress of each ship as she came up with it, till the 


entire convoy formed an almost straight line. On | 


| looking over the ship’s side there was seen a thick 
| mass of brown matter, which it was difficult to sail 


which I most delighted, that of naval officers | 


and nautical and literary men.” The experi- 
ment failed through the accident before referred 
to, namely, the knavery of a trustee ; and 
Mr. Buckingham came up to London with- 
out his wife, to seek his fortune in the Great 
Metropolis. Arrived here, he made a very suc- 
cessful display at the “British Forum” (a sort 
of predecessor to Codger’s Hall, got up by the 
notorious John Gale Jones, editor of the Jnde- 
pendent Whig); and ended by getting some em- 
ployment as a printer, first of all in a London 
printing-office, and then in the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. Shortly after this, Captain Jennings, 
one of his wife’s 
West Indies 


brothers, returned from the | 
and gave Buckingham the berth of | 


chief mate on board his own ship, the William Fen- | 
ning. Inthis vessel he visited the West Indies; and | 


perhaps the most extraordinary adventure that 
happened to him on the voyage was the com- 
position of a song while fast asleep--a story 
which we would respectfully take occasion to re- 
commend to the careful consideration of Mrs. 
Hayden. After this he made a 
America in a ship called the Rising States, and 
on his return was appointed captain of the 
Surrey, West-Indiaman, belonging to 
London merchants. In this he sailed to the 
Spanish Main, and on his return took rank 
among his nautical compeers, as a seaman of ex- 
perience and position. The following is Mr. 
Buckingham’s somewhat remarkable opinion as 
to the tone and character of the British mer- 
chant, with whom his new line of life brought 
him into constant communication. 

The result of my first experience of mercantile 
society was a conviction that the daily practice of 
“buying as cheap and selling as dear as possible,” 
had a tendenc y to increase selfishness and worldly- 
mindedness, to contract rather than expand the fiver 
feelings of the heart; and that there was a great 


fallacy in the popular sentiment of “the elevating | 


character of the oce upation of the British merchant, 


a firm of 





arising from a want of knowledge of their habits and | 


manners, or a want of candour in describing them. 
His next voyage was to the Mediteranean, in 
command of a ship called the William. A large 
space in these volumes is devoted to the 
tures he met with, and the anecdotes he picked 


through with all canvass spread, it appearing to be 
between the consistency of oil and tar, or melted 
butter and honey. Buckets full of it were drawn 
up on deck for inspection; but all we could perceive 
was, that it was some animal matter in a state of 
decay, and emitting a most disagreeable odour. 
Sending the buckets deeper and deeper, however, by 
attaching weights to their bottom, so as to bring up 
some of the lower strata, we perceived the legs and 


wings, and half putrid bodies of brown locusts, in a | 


less advanced stage of decomposition than the brown 
oily mass of the surface ; and we concluded, of course, 
that the whole mass was composed of the same 
materials. 


This was the fact ; a vast flight of locusts had 


met with a contrary wind, and had fallen ex- 


hausted into the sea. During this, his second 
voyage on these waters, Mr. Buckingham was 
acccompanied by his wife and family. In the 
Archipelago they narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the merciless pirates who then in- 
fested those waters, and it was only after a 
desperate engagement that they were preserved 
from so cruel a fate. Mr. Buckingham winds up 
a very spirited account of the affair with some 


very sentimental reasoning, to justify himself for | 
having killed the pirates, which even Mr. Bright 


would think unnecessary 

In 1813 Mr. Buckingham went to Egypt, with 
a view to obtaining some commercial employ- 
ment. He went up the Nile to Cairo, and, while 
the Pasha was considering a proposition for esta- 
blishing a communication with India, vid the Red 


vovage to | Sea, he ascended to the Cataracts, and crossed the 
a | Desert to Cosseir on the Red Sea. 


anecdote illustrative of Egyptian ignorance is | 


The following 


amusing. Mr. Buckingham was accompanied by 
a Captain Light, who was short-sighted and wore 
spectacles. 

At his appearance we observed that, instead of 
running away, which was the usual course of the 
women especially when strange men appeared among 
them, they stood bolt upright with their legs as close 
together as they could put them; and with both arms 
extended downwards, holding fast their garments as 
if afraid they would fly upward. 
comprehend the meaning of this; but on inquiry we 
found that some one in the village had once looked 
through an English night-glass or sea telescope, which 
reverses the objects seen through it, or turns them 
upside down; and had proclaimed to the women that 
the Frank had put on these spectacles for the express 
purpose of reversing their figures, Not supposing the 
possibility, therefore, of such a reversal as that of 
their being turned upside down could possibly happen 


| without the inevitable consequence of their clothes 
| falling over their heads, they did their best to prevent 


adven- | 





this by the attitude they assumed, and the fast hold 
they took of their garments. 


We did not at first | 


| attachment to the dynasty. 
Next year the Pasha of Egypt commissioned | 





Mr. Deckinghen to purchase some ships for him, 
whither he accordingly repaired; and this was 
the voyage which cost him so dear, having been 
undertaken without the permission of the East 
India Company. As we have before said, Mr. 
3uckingham ought to have known the conse- 
quences of that act; and, whether the conf was 
just or unjust, it was not for him to set it at 
defiance. During his stay in India shot ad- 
ventures occurred to him, the most remarkable 
of which was an interview with a Bengal tiger. 
He was returning to Bombay from a dinner- 
party in Salsette, at about ten o'clock at night ; 
suddenly the bearers put down the palanquin and 
take to flight; Mr. Buckingham peeps out and 
discerns “a huge tiger, in full career towards me, 
with his tail almost perpendicular.” Flight was 
impossible, resistance hopeless, so Mr. Bucking- 
ham did the best thing possible under the cir- 
cumstances—he shut up the sliding doors of the 
vehicle, and resigned himself to his fate. 

The doors were hardly closed before the tiger was close 
alongside, and his smelling and snorting was horrible. 
fe first butted one of the sides with his head; and, 
as there was no resistance on the other, the palan- 
quin went over on its beam-ends, and lay perfectly 
flat, with its cane bottom presented to the tiger's 
view. Through this and the mattress, heated no 
doubt by my lying on it, the odour of the living flesh 
came out stronger than through the wood, and the 
snufting and smelling were repeated with increased 
strength. I certainly expected every moment that, 
with a powerful blow of one of his paws, he would 
break in some part of the palanquin, and drag me out 
for his devouring. But another butting of the head 
against the bottom of the palanquin rolled it over on 
its convex top, and then it rocked to and fro like a 
cradle. All this while I was obliged, of course, to 
turn my body with the revolutions “of ‘the p alanquin 
itself ; and every time I moved I dreaded lest it should 
provoke some fresh aggression. The beast, however, 
wanting sagacity, did not use his powerful paw as I 
expected, and, giving it up in despair, set up a hideous 
howl of disappointment, and slinked off in the direc- 
tion from whence he came. I rejoiced, as may be well 
imagined, at the cessation of all sound and smell to 
indicate his presence; but it was a full quarter of an 
hour before I had courage to open one of the side- 
doors and put my head out to see whether he was 
gone or not. Happily, he had entirely disappeared ; 


and I was infinitely relieved. 


Owing to the want of the Company’s licence, 
Mr. Buckingham was not permitted to remain in 
India; but he returned thither soon afterwards 
in the character of a Turk, with full credentials 
as the agent of the Pasha of Egypt. At this 
epoch the second volume closes. 

The extracts which we have given will show 
that the work is not devoid of interest; but, what 
with digressions and original poetry, the good 
stuff is sadly diluted. The readable matter might 
have made three or four good magazine articles; 
but to spin it out into two large volumes betrays 
a merciless want of consideration for the time 
and patience of one’s readers. Let us hope that in 
completing his self-imposed task Mr. Bucking- 
ham will be more concise. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Wanderings in Corsica: its History and its Heroes. 
Translated from the German of Ferdinand 
Gregorovius. By ALEXANDER Murr. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

Tne visit to Corsica described in these volumes 
took place in the year 1852, the author having 
been tempted by the attractions of the island 
which has so wondrously influenced the destinies 
of the world, to spend a summer there, noting its 
aspects and collecting its traditions. He was not 
a mere tourist, but an industrious explorer. He 
was not content with detailing routes, describing 
views and buildings, and picking up doubtful in- 
telligence by the w: ayside: he dived into the 
history of the island and gleaned from the poetry 
of the people. Hence a work which has more 
worth than most books written by travellers. It 
has some claim to a permanent “pl: ice upon the 
bookshelf, and was undoubtedly entitled to the 
honours of translation which have been so well 
bestowed upon it by Mr. Muir. 

M. Gregorovius opens with the history of the 
island, and then proceeds to narrate his wander- 
ings in it. He found the people generally kiud, 
frank, hospitable, of particular simplicity in 


| many of their customs, and seemingly happy and 


prosperous—with a natural pride in the relation- 
ship of the Napoleon family, and of devoted 
He describes the 
aspect of the country as very picturesque, and 
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some portions of it extremely productive. Here 
is a pleasant picture of— 
CORSICAN LIFE. 

The evening landscape is very beautiful, from the 
Red Islands. To the right, the sea and the whole 
peninsula of Cape Corso veiled in haze; to the left, 
running out into the gulf, a red tongue of land; in 
the foreground the little city, fishing-skiffs, and one 
or two sailing-vessels in the harbour. In the back- 
ground three glorious hills—Monte di Santa Angiola, 
Santa Susanna, and the rugged Monte Feliceto; on 


their slopes olive-groves and numerous black villages, | 


Here and there glow the fires of the goat-herds. 
Nowhere can people lead a more patriarchal and 

aceable life than do the inhabitants of Isola Rosa. 
The land yields its produce, and the sea too. They 
have enough. In the evening they sit and gossip on 
the mole, or they angle in the still water, or wander 
in the olive-groves and orange-gardens. Through 
the day the fisherman prepares his nets, and the 
handicraftsman sits plying his work under the mul- 
berry-tree before his door. Here should be no lack 
of song and guitar. I had made myself at home in 
a little coffee-house. The young hostess could sing 


beautifully ; at my wish a little company assembled | 


in the evening, and I had twanging of guitars and 
charming Corsican songs to my heart’s content. The 
children who followed me sang me songs too, the 
Marseillaise, the Girondist’s March, and Bertram’s 
Parting, the last with new words in honour of the 


President of France, the refrain always closing with | 


Vive Louis Napoléon! Little Camillo could sing the 
Marseillaise best. 
There are as many of them as you can desire opposite 
the little nunnery which stands in the garden by the 


sea, and in which the Sisters of the Madonna alle | 
en- | 
chanting view of sea and hill from their villa; and | 
perhaps some of them have dreams of their lost 


Grazie live. The Madonna-Sisters have an 


romance of life and love, when the golden sickle of 
the moon is shining so beautifully above Monte 
Reparata as itis now. The strand is, as far as you 


can see, snow-white, broidered with coral-dust and | 


the most exquisite shells. Little Camillo was inde- 
fatigable in picking up what he thought would please 
me. He was fondest, however, of the little living 
leppere—mussels which suck themselves fast to stones. 
These he brought out of the water, and forthwith 
consumed with great gusto, wondering that I would 
not share his feast. In the evening we bathed 
together, and swam through the phosphorescent waves 
amid a million sparks. 

The most curious of the national ceremonies 
are those which prevail in 

CORSICAN FUNERALS. 


When a death has occurred, the relatives standing | 


round the bed repeat the prayers of the rosary ; they 
then raise a loud wail (yrido). The corpse is now 
laid upon a table standing by the wall, called the tola. 
The head, on which a cap is placed, rests on a pillow. 
To preserve the natural appearance of the features, 


the head is bound with a cloth or fillet, supporting | 


the chin, and fastened beneath the cap. If it is a 
young girl, she lies in a white shroud, and on her 
head is a wreath of flowers; if it is a grown-up 
female, she usually wears a coloured dress; that of 
aged women is black. A male corpse lies in a shroud 
and Phrygian cap, resembling thus the Etruszan 
dead, as they may be seen, surrounded with mourners, 
in representations contained in the Etrurian Museum 
of the Vatican. The friends watch and wail beside 
the tola often throughout the whole night; and fire is 
always kept burning. But the principal lament 
occurs early on the morning of the funeral, when the 
body is laid in the coffin, and before the Brothers of 
Death come to lift the bier. The friends and rela- 
tives come from the neighbouring villages to the 
funeral. . .. The silence of the grave now reigns in 
the chamber. Nothing is heard but the deep breathing 
of those weird women cowering on the floor, wrapped in 


their mantles, the head sunk upon the breast, expressing | 


the deepest grief in the manner customary among the 
ancient Greeks, whose artists represent those over- 
whelmed with sorrow as covering the head and con- 
cealing the face. Nature herself has given the human 
being only two ways of indicating extreme suffering — 


the irrepressible outburst of feeling in the loud ery in | 
which the whole vital energy seems to concentrate | 


itself, and the profound silence in which the vital 


energies sink into stupor. Suddenly one of the women | 
springs out of the cowering circle, and, like an in- | 


— seeress, begins the song upon the dead. She 


ce 


repeat, asin the Greek tragedy. 


it is usually the youngest girl who leads. 


Let the reader imagine, then, the corpse upon the | 
tola, the women crouching round it on the ground; a | 


young girl rises, and, her countenance flaming with 
enthusiasm, improvises, like a Miriam or a Sappho, 
verses of the most surpassing grace, and full of the 
boldest images; exhaustlessly her rapt soul pours 
forth the rhythmic stream of dithyrambs, which ex- 
press melodiously all that is deepest and highest in 
human sorrow. The chorus wails at the close of each 
strophe, Deh! deh! deh! I know not whether any- 


| where in the world a picture cou 
| combines the repulsive with the beautiful in a manner 


We looked for shells on the beach. | 


| that 


ants it im recitativo, strophe after strophe, ending | 
each with awo! wo! wo! which the chorus of wailers | 
The woman who | 
thus sings and leads the chorus has also composed | 
the dirge, or has improvised it asshesang. In Sardinia, | 


ld be found, which 


so profoundly poetical and significant as such a scene, 
where a maiden sings before a bier what her pure 
young soul has that moment been inspired with, while 
a chorus of Furies howl the accompaniment. 
When the Brothers of Death 
the house to take away the bier, a loud wail is again 
raised, and the funeral procession now accompanies 
the deceased with laments to the church, where he 
receives consecration, and from the church again with 
wail and song to the churchyard. The obsequies 
are closed with a meal called the convito or 
conforto; a repast called the veglia has previously 
been given those who watched by the corpse, and 
each Brother of Death receives a cake. The conforto 
is given to the relations and friends of the deceased, 
either in his own house or in that of a kinsman, and 
it is customary to invite the guests with a pressing 
| vehemency. It honours the departed if the repast 


be on as munificent a scale as possible; and if he has | 


been ‘respected during his life, it is observable in the 

| number of the guests. Great expense is frequently 
lavished on this funeral banquet (danchetto), and 
bread and meats are distributed through the houses 
of the village. Black is the Corsican mourning 
colour; frequently the beard is allowed to remain for 
a long time uncut. When the anniversary of the 
funeral comes round, the banquet is sometimes 
repeated. 

The reader will have noticed the similarity 
between these funeral rites and the Irish wake. 
There lingers yet among ourselves a remnant of 
the feast. The funeral cake is still a standing 
| dish in country towns. 

We conclude with a primitive sketch of 

A NIGHT AT A GOATHERD’S. 

We had a bread-soup, cheese and milk, and, in 
honour of the guest, roasted goat’s flesh. For this 
| classic goatherd took the flesh from the palo, and, 
after the fashion of ancient times, stuck it on a spit, 
and, kneeling, held it over the glowing fire. Care- 
fully, from time to time, a piece of bread was pressed 
upon the dripping fat, that the precious juice of the 
sweet loin-pieces might not be lost. He cooked the 
trouts in a broth of goat’s flesh; and when they were 
ready, he set them before me, and ladled me forth 
from the mighty ladle as much as heart could desire, 
I saw it in the children’s eyes, that this was no 
ordinary meal; and it would have refreshed me still 
more admirably, had they been allowed to share it. 
It was night in the cabin, I was puzzled to imagine 
how our sleeping was to be arranged within the 
| narrow limits. But that was soon managed. My 
| blanket was spread for me on the ground, and I 
stretched myself on it, beside the innermost wall; I 
was at a loss, however, for something on which to 
rest my head. I looked at Angelo. ‘ Divine and 
wise Angelo,” I said, “give ear. I have never, I 
| Swear to you, been a Sybarite, yet am I’accustomed to 
| pillows. Could not your hospitality provide me with 
| some such convenience ?” Angelo pondered; then he 
handed me his zaino or shepherd’s bag of goatskin, 
and spoke the winged words—‘tNow sleep, and 
Jelicissima notte!” Gradually the others laid them- 
selves down, wife and children, on the naked earth, 
leaning their heads on the wall. Angelo lay nearest 
the threshold; beside him the youngest child Maria ; 


then Santa his wife, Lilyflower, Paolo Maria, and | 


myself. So we all lay peaceably together, our feet 

turned towards the fire. It was not long till they 

were all asleep, and I lay contemplating with satis- 
faction this happily slumbering family of Gymnoso- 
phists, and mused on the words of the wise Sancho, 
when he praised the inventor of sleep, ‘‘the mantle 
| that covers all human care, the food that appeases 
hunger, the water that extinguishes thirst, the fire 
warms the cold, the cold that alleviates the 
heat—in short, the universal money for which all 
| things may be bought, the beam and scale that 
equalises king and shepherd.” The fire shed a red 
glow over the singular group. I lamented that I 
was not a painter. But the intolerable heat and 
smoke of the pitch-pine would not let me sleep. I 
rose from time to time and ‘stepped over the sleepers 
into the free air. 

M. Gregorovius has too great a tendency to 
disquisition, which has not always novelty to 
recommend it. The translator would have done 
wisely to omit mere talk. 





FICTION. 
Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, &c. &c. By CHaries 


Kixestey. 3 vols. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co. 
Tne Rev. Charles Kingsley is always like him- 
| self—a manly, muscular writer, fresh and vivid, 
headlong and obstinate, noble in sympathy, limp- 
| ing in logic, glorious in description: yet scarcely, 
| with all his gifts, capable of giving vraisemblance 
| to a wonderful narrative, however interesting and 
| eloquent he may have made it. Interesting and 
\ eloquent, in good truth, these volumes are,—or 


have arrived before | 


| shall we confine the praise to the second and 
| third of them?—for the first, we confess, seemed 
to hang somewhat heavily on hand, having the 
| air of an exordium that was very much too long, 
| with its many conversations leading to little, and 
its episode of Mr. John Oxenham, which we 
| must deem a mistake on the author's part, through 
| his not remembering that much that would be 
| valuable and interesting in a history is out fof 
| place and insufferable (save with the good help 
of skipping) in a novel. 

Amyas Leigh is a youth of family of near Bide- 
| ford in North Devon, in the days of her most 
| glorious majesty Queen Elizabeth—to whom, by 
| the way, Mr. Kingsley swears an allegiance no 
| less devoted and enthusiastic than that of Syd- 
| ney or Raleigh. Amyas is a giant in bulk and 
strength, and the bravest, modestest, simplest, 
staunchest of heroes; so much so, that Sir Walter 
| Raleigh advises Edmund Spenser, during an en- 
terprise in Ireland wherein all these are engaged, 

to make him the hero of a new book in the poem 
| called “The Fairy Queen,” under title of “ Sir 
| Monoculus, or the Legend of Common Sense.” 
| Amyas’s elder brother Frank is a courtier and 

scholar, who writes verses and sings them, and 
| Wears a rose in his ear, and a most comely and 
| gallant young gentleman withal. The family 
|are sturdy Protestants, but there is a cousin 
| Eustace who is Papist—nay, Jesuit, and as such 
|one of the main mischief-makers of the book. 
That Mr. Kingsley, any more than Mr. Carlyle, 
does not mince matters in speaking of the brood 
of St Ignatius, be witness the following :— 

The said birds of ill-omen had a very considerable 
lien on the conscience of poor Mr. Thomas Leigh, the 
father of Eustace, in the form of certain lands once 
belonging to the Abbey of Hartland. He more than 
half believed that he should be lost for holding those 
| lands; but he did not believe it wholly, and therefore 
he did not give them up; which was the case, as poor 
Mary Tudor found to cher sorrow, with most of her 
‘“ Catholic” subjects, whose consciences, while they 
compelled them to return to the only safe fold of 
Mother Church (extra quam nulla salus), by no means 
compelled them to disgorge the wealth of which they 
had plundered that only hope of their salvation. 
Most of them, however, like poor Tom Leigh, felt 
the abbey rents burn in their purses; and, as John 
Bull generally does in a difficulty, compromised the 
matter by a second folly (as if two wrong things 
made one right one), and petted foreign priests, and 
| listened, or pretended not to listen, to their plottings 
| and their practisings; and gave up ason here, anda 
son there, as a sort of sin-offering and scapegoat, to 
be carried off to Douay, or Rheims, or Rome, and 
trained as a seminary priest ; in plain English, to be 
taught the science of villainy, on the motive of super- 
stition. One of such hapless scapegoats, and children 
who had been cast into the fire to Moloch, was Eustace 
Leigh, whom his father had sent, giving the fruit of 
his body for the sin of his soul, to be made a liar of 
at Rheims. And a very fair liar he had become. 
Not that the lad was a bad fellow at heart; but he 
had been chosen by the harpies at home, on account 
of his “ peculiar vocation ;” in plain English, because 
the wily priests had seen in him certain capacities of 
vague hysterical fear of the unseen (the religious 
sentiment, we call it nowadays), and with them that 
tendency to be a rogue, which superstitious men 
always have. He was now a tall, handsome, light- 
complexioned man, with a huge upright forehead, 
a very small mouth, and a dry and set expression of 
face, which was always trying to get free, or rather 
to seem free, and indulge in smiles and dimples, 
which were proper; for one ought to have Christian 
love, and if one had love one ought to be cheerful, 
and when people were cheerful they smiled; and 
therefore he would smile, and tried to do so; but his 
charity prepense looked no more alluring than malice 
prepense would have done; and, had he not been 
really a handsome fellow, many a woman who raved 
about his sweetness would have likened his frankness 
to that of a‘skeleton dancing in fetters, and his smiles 
to the grins thereof. 

Then there is a merchant’s daughter, “The 
Rose of Torridge,” with whom all the young men 
for twenty miles round are madly in love, in- 
cluding of course the two brothers and their 
cousin; and how seven of these lovers, at 4 
banquet, were induced by Frank’s eloquence to 
join themselves in “ the noble brotherhood of the 
Rose,” is narrated, but something mistily, in the 
last chapter of volume the first. 

In volume two we find Amyas helping to subdue 
a body of Spaniards that have landed and for- 
tified themselves on the coast of Ireland, and 
taking prisoner a Don Guzman, whom he keeps 
on parole waiting for ransom. The handsome 
Don goes to Bideford, where he makes friends 
and enemies, numbering among the first the 
lovely Rose, and among the last one Will Cary, a 
member of ‘the noble brotherhood.” It comes 
between them to 
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A DUEL ON THE SANDS. 

Three o’clock, upon a still pure bright midsummer 
morning. A broad and yellow sheet of ribbed tide- 
sands, through which the shallow river wanders from 
one hill-foot to the other, whispering round dark 
knolls of rock, and under low tree-fringed cliffs, and 
banks of golden broom. A mile below, the long 


| and the Protestant religion,—and in especial | lazily again. Here and there, too, upon some shallow 


| 
| 


| 
} 


bridge and the white-walled town, all sleeping pearly | 


in the soft haze, beneath a cloudless vault of blue. | 


The white glare of dawn, which last night hung high 
in the north-west, has travelled now to the north- 
east, and above the wooded wall of the hills the sky 
is flushing with rose and amber. A long line of gulls 


goes wailing up inland; the rooks from Annery come | 
cawing and sporting round the corner at Land-cross, | 


while high above them four or five herons flap 
solemnly along to find their breakfast on the shallows. 
The pheasants and partridges are clucking merrily in 
the long wet grass; every copse and hedgerow rings 
with the voice of birds: but the lark, who has been 
singing since midnight in the “blank height of the 
dark,” suddenly hushes his carol and drops headlong 
among the corn, as a broad-winged buzzard swings 
from some wooded peak into the abyss of the valley, 
and hangs high-poised above the heavenward songster. 
The air is full of perfume; sweet clover, new mown 
hay, the fragrant breath of kine, the dainty scent of 
seaweed wreaths and fresh wet sand. Glorious day, 
glorious place, “ bridal of earth and sky,” decked 
well with bridal garlands, bridal perfumes, bridal 
songs—What do those four cloaked figures there by 
the river brink, a dark spot on the fair face of the 
summer morn? . . . Cloaks and doublets are 


Don Guzman, governor of the settlement of La 
Guayra. The exciting story of their sailings and 
fightings, triumphs and losses, must be sought in 
the book itself; but we can detach a passage of 
quiet eloquence, wherein the effect of the tropics 
upon Frank’s sick frame and sensitive mind is 
deliciously conceived and told. We may hint, 
by the way, that Frank’s state of health appears 
to us to produce an intentional artistic effect, in 


relation to the catastrophe in which he is in- | 


volved. 


It was an awful thought, and yet inspiriting, that 
they were entering regions all but unknown to 
Englishmen, where the penalty of failure would be 
worse than death—the torments of the Inquisition. 
Not more than five times before, perhaps, had those 


| mysterious seas been visited by English keels; but 


tossed off, the men placed, the rapiers measured hilt | $107 om ni 
| whiles, “‘ This is the gate of heaven,” he stood watch- 


and point; Sir Richard and St. Leger place them- 
selves right and left of the combatants, facing each 
other, the points of their drawn swords on the sand. 
Cary and the Spaniard stand for a moment quite up- 
right, their sword-arms stretched straight before them, 
holding the long rapier horizontally, the left hand 
clutching the dagger close to their breasts. So they 


stand, eye to eye, with clenched teeth and pale | 


crushed lips, while men might count a score; St. 


Leger can hear the beating of his own heart; Sir | 


Richard is praying inwardly that no life may be lost. 
Suddenly there is a quick turn of Cary’s wrist, and a 
leap forward. ‘The Spaniard’s dagger flashes, and the 
rapier is turned aside; Cary springs six feet back as 
the Spaniard rushes on him in turn. Parry, thrust, 
parry—the steel rattles, the sparks fly, the men 
breathe fierce and loud ; the devil’s game is begun in 
earnest. Five minutes have the two had instant death 
a short six inches off from those wild, sinful hearts of 
theirs, and not a scratch has been given. Yes! the 
Spaniard’s rapier passes under. Cary’s left arm; he 
bleeds. “A hit! a hit! Strike up, Atty!” and the 
swords are struck up instantly. Cary, nettled by the 
smart, tries to close with his foe; but the seconds 
cross their swords: before him. “It is enough, gen- 
tlemen. Don Guzman’s honouris satisfied!” ‘But 
not my revenge, Senor,” says the Spaniard, with a 
frown. ‘ This duel is.@ /'outrance, on my part; and, 
I believe, on Mr. Cary’s also.” ‘By heaven it is!” 
says Will, trying to push past. “ Let me go, Arthur 
St. Leger; one of us must down. Let me go, I say !” 

We say no more, except that the Don is not 
killed, and by-and-by manages to carry off the 
Rose of Torridge to La Guayra in the Caraccas. 
Ere this, she sung one night, in a. company, the 
following pretty ballad:— 


1. 
It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, ‘ 
She look'd across. the sea ; 
She look'd acrossthe water, 
And long and loud laugh’a she : 
“The locks. of six princesses. 
Must b2 my marriage-fee. 
So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat? 
Who comes:a-wooing me?’ 


2 
It was Ear) Haldan’s daughter, 
She walk’d along the sand ; 
When she was aware of a Knight so fair, 
Come sailing to the land. 
His sails were all of velvet, 
His mast of beaten gold, 
And ‘ hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 
Who saileth here so bold ? 


3 
* The locks of five princesses 
I won beyond the-sea ; 
I shore their golden tresses; 
To fringe a cloak for thee. 
One handful yet is wanting, 
But one of all the tale; 
So, ‘hey bonny boat; and ho benny boat! 
Furl up thy velvet.sail! ’ 
4. 
He leapt into the water, 
That rover young and bold; 
He gript Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
He shore her locks of gold; 
‘Go weep, go weep, proud maiden, 
The tale is-full to-day. 
Now hey, bonny beat, and ho, bonny boat; 
Sail Westward ho, and away!’ 


Westward ho follow Frank and Amyas Leigh, 
Will Cary, and other men of Devon, bold sailors 
into those lately-discovered seas and regions of 
gold and wonder, to seek adventures and wealth, 
and molest all Spaniards, enemies to the Queen 





there were those on board who knew them well, and 
too well—who, first of all British mariners, had 
attempted, under Captain John Hawkins, to trade 
along those very coasts, and, interdicted from the 
necessaries of life by Spanish jealousy, had, in true 
English fashion, won their markets at the sword’s 
point, and then bought and sold honestly and peaceably 
therein. The old mariners of the Pelican and the 
Minion were questioned all day long for the names of 
every isle and cape, every fish and bird; while Frank 
stood by, listening serious and silent. A great awe 
seemed to have possessed his soul—yet not asad one; 
for his face seemed daily to drink in glory from the 
glory round him; and murmuring to himself at 


ing all day long, careless of food and rest, as every 
forward plunge of the ship displayed some fresh 


wonder. Islands and capes hung high in air, with 
their inverted images below them; long sandhills 


rolled and weltered in the mirage; and the yellow 
flower-beds, and huge thorny cacti-like giant cande- 
labra, which clothed their glaring slopes, twisted, 
tossed, and flickered, till the whole scene seemed one 
blazing phantom-world, in which everything was as 
unstable as it was fantastic, even to the sun itself, 
distorted into strange oval and pear-shaped figures 
by the beds of crimson mist through which he sank 
to rest. But, while Frank wondered, Yeo rejoiced; 
for, to the southward of that setting sun a cluster of 
tall peaks rose from the sea; and they, unless his 
reckonings were wrong, were the mountains of 
Macanao, at the western end of Margarita the Isle of 
Pearls, then famous in all the cities of the Mediter- 
ranean and at the great. German. fairs, and second 
only in richness to that pearl island in the Gulf of 
Panama, which, fifteen years before, had cost John 
Oxenham his life. The next day saw them running 
along the north side of the island, having passed un- 
discovered (as far as they could see) the eastle which 
the Spaniards had built at the eastern end for the 
protection of the pearl-fisheries. At last they opened 
a deep and still bight, wooded to the water’s edge ; 


and lying in the roadstead a caravel, and three boats | 


by her. 


We must cull another extract. »A tropical 
forest is a fit subject for Mr. Kingsley’s pen, at 
once so gorgeous and so truthful in its pictures 
of scenery. The adventurers are on a South 
American river:— 

They paddled onward hour after hour, sheltering 
themselves as best they could under the shadow of 
the southern bank, while on their right hand the full 


pebbly shore, searlet flamingos stood dreaming knee- 
deep on one leg; crested cranes pranced up and down, 
admiring their own finery; and ibises and egrets 
dipped their bills under water in search of prey: but 
before noon even those had slipped away, and there 
reigned a stillness which might be heard—such a 
stillness (to compare small things with great) as 
broods beneath the rich shadows of Amyas’s own 
Devon woods, or among the lonely sweeps of Exmoor, 
when the heather is in flower. 


Of the wonderful Indian maiden whom they 


| found we are discreetly silent, not thinking it 


well to take the game out of a story-teller’s hand. 
Return we to England, with the invincible Ar- 
mada signalled off her shores, and Drake and 
Hawkins playing out their game of bowls, accord- 
ing to history, at a Plymouth inn, surrounded 
with many other valiant and renowned captains 
of the sea. Be sure friend Amyas has a ship in 
the fight, and finds there his foe Don Guzman in 
command of a great galleon; but how Amyas 
engages the Santa Catharina, and, the Armada 
scattered, pursues her with almost maniac fury 
to the Orkneys, down the coast of Scotland and 
Ireland, past the Isle of Man and Holyhead, and 
the “ grand crash” that comes in the end—he that 
reads the third volume of Westward Ho shall 
learn all this and more. 

The book is fall of noble and manly writing, 


| with that love, too, for physical force (excessive 


some will deem it) which is a characteristic of the 
author. The all-subduing Amyas chops clean off 
at one blow the head of Papist or jaguar indiffe- 
rently; and so let him: only the exploits and 
adventures, and indeed the narrative throughout, 
is, as we have already hinted, frequently defi- 
cient in vraisemblance—a fault partly attributable, 
we think, to the author’s want of skill, and partly 
to his impatience. Another defect, as regards 
art, is the introduction of sentences and corrobo- 
rations from the history of the time, in a crude un- 
bolted way, so that, instead of strengthening the 
general substance, they stand in it like indi- 
gestible lumps. But be its faults what they may; 
it is a rich invigorating English book, which to 
read will make an Englishman prouder of his 
country, and in especial a North Devon man 
more in love than ever with his own glorious 
corner of the Great Island. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Frescoes and Sketches from Memory. By THEeresa 
C. J. West, Authoress of “ A Summer Visit 
to Ireland.” London: Mitchell. 

Orten for effect the poet relates, but oftener 

asa necessity he suggests, his personal history 

in his poems. This he does rarely with the con- 
sciousness of obtrusion, but as a relief, as an 
emotional escape from secrecy, as a mode of 
hearing the outward tone of pain or melancholy 





| which for years, perchance, has existed in wast- 


sun-glare lay upon the enormous wall of mimosas, | 
figs, and laurels, which formed the northern forest, | 


broken by the slender shafts of bamboo tufts, and 


decked with a.thousand gaudy parasites; bank upon | 


bank of gorgeous bloom piled upward to the sky, till 
where its outline cut the blue, flowers and leaves, too 
lofty to be distinguished by the eye, formed a broken 
rainbow of all hues quivering in the ascending streams 
of azure mist, until they seemed to melt and mingle 
with the very heavens. And as the sun rose higher 
and higher, a great stillness fell upon the forest. The 
jaguars and the monkeys had hidden themselves in 
the darkest depths of the woods. 
died out one by one; the very butterflies ceased their 
flitting over the tree tops, and slept with outspread 
wings upon the glossy leaves, undistinguishable from 
the flowers around them. Now and then a colibri 
whirred downward toward the water, hummed for a 
moment around some pendent flower, and then the 
living gem was lost in the deep blackness of the inner 
wood, among tree-trunks as huge and dark as the 


The birds’ notes | 


|} some and unhealthy sentimentality. It 


pillars of some Hindoo shrine; or a parrot swung and | 


screamed at them from an overhanging bough; or a 
thirsty monkey slid lazily down a liana to the surface 
of the stream, dipped up the water in his tiny hand, 
and started chattering back, as his eves met those of 


ing silence within the breast. There is music in 
pensiveness, even as there is melody in joy. The 
poetic idea that the nightingale sings a mournful 
song, which is relatively true, enhances the depth 
and sacredness: of his strain; for it happens that 
he sings in the “ stilly night,” when the everlasting 
stars are looking calmly down, when solemn 
silence touches the deepest springs of memory, 
and when the mind is lured by time and circum- 
stance to dream over the grave of past pleasures. 
Regret and sorrow and pain make “ the whole 
world kin,” for these, more or less, are the heri- 
tage of humanity. Therefore it is that these 
Sketches from Memory by Theresa C. J. West—a 
memory cbarged with excessive pensiveness— 
will meet with many sympathisers, and doubtless 
many admirers. In a poem named “ The 
Sedan” there is a sad reflectiveness; but this 
we are happy to see, has not grown into a morbid 
disease, such as would perpetuate an unwhole- 
is the 
elasticity of this writer which most of all pleases 
us. Meping sentimentality in a poet is a con- 


| dition for which we have neither patience nor 


some foul alligator peering upward through the clear | 


depths below. 
the capybaras, rabbits as large as sheep, went: pad- 
dling sleepily round and round, thrusting up their 
unwieldy heads among tlie blooms of the blue water- 
lilies; while blacle and purple water hens ran up and 
down upon the rafts of floating leaves. The shining 
snout of a fresh-water dolphin rose slowly to. the 


surface; a jet of spray whirred up; a rainbow hung | —Which bere the languid and : ; 
upon it for a moment; and the black snout sank | poetess, bore still the “ sparkle of a merry eye, 


In shaded nooks beneath the boughs, | 


tolerance ; it is an intellectual blight, destrue- 
tive alike of hope and energy. It is that these 
poems sparkle with the recollection and antici- 
pation of pleasure, as well as with the record of 
suffering, that they are the truer to life. In the 
leading poem there are situations of great 
variety—the low wail of pain, and the exube- 
rant and’ musical thrill of delight. The sedan— 
an antiquated but soothing contrivance, no doubt 
wasted limbs of the 
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THE CRITIC, 


(May 1, 











and a heart that, in frequent intercourse with 
nature’s beauties, as frequently triumphed over 
the dread monotony of pain. "Iwas a brave 


heart that, and whilom an innocently roguish | 
those ancient pages, which are still, in spite of 


eye which, appreciating the comforts of the 


sedan, could detect its deficiencies, and induce the 


poetess to describe them with pertinency and 
graphic force. Thus :— 
Say, ye whom sickness’ hand hath laid full low, 
Have ye not cause to bless its gentle motion? 
Its sides impervious to the gusts that blow, 
When all without is winter's wild commotion, 
Rock'd as by summer airs upon the ocean? 
The Gondola of Earth; What safer place 
Than this to give sweet speech to love's emotion ? 
Saving its sole defect—it hath not space 
For two fond loving souls to rest with equal grace. 


There is here pith, humour, and aptness. 
While on this poem, which is but a moiety of the 
volume, we are tempted to present another ex- 
tract, brief, but beautiful. 


Mirth! thou and I were one in days of yore, 
Skimming with fleetest foot the flowery lawn, 
Braving the sea-breeze on the golden shore 

With flushing cheek which mock'd the lazy dawn. 
But, chief delight! beyond yon clustering thorn, 
Or seated ’mid the old oak’s triple stem, 

Over some legend wild and weird to pore— 

Those hours I had not barter’d for each gem 
Glowing amid the wealth of Persia’s diadem ! 


Fast as the rushing streamlet at my feet 

Were my thick-coming fancies—pure their flow, 
As those clear waters—round my mossy seat, 
Types of their hues, I saw the wild flowers grow: 
My early loves, the violets, white as snow— 
Their darker sisters purpling by their side. 
Primrose and pasque-flower lov'd my still retreat, 
Fit trysting-place for fairies when they ride, 

Or in the foxglove's bells disport at eventide. 

My seat was In the coppice most remote ; 

For I loved woodland sounds—the tinkling rill, 
The sobbing cushat’s lone and broken note, 

The solitary robin's artless trill, 

The cuckoo's melody that from the hill 

Comes like a memory on the sweet spring breeze 
Of seasons fair as these—aye, fairer still— 

The new born leaves light rustling on the trees, 
And o’er their thymy beds the hum of forest bees! 


It may be said that there is not much origi- 
nality in the passage just given; but then it 
has health and vigour, metrically as well as phy- 
sically and mentally speaking. Many such pas- 
sages pervade the book, and they are always 
welcome, always beneficial. Frescoes and Sketches 


Jrom Memory, dedicated to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, are as creditable to the taste of the gentle 
dedicator as they are to the genius of “the old 
man eloquent ” who wrote the “Imaginary Con- 


versations” Any man may justly be proud of 
such a dedication. In this volume almost every 
form of verse has been employed, from the emo- 
tional flood and flow of the lyric to the compact 
and stately march of the sonnet, and employed 
with consummate art. We may sum up the 
merits of those poems by saying that they have 
the rare union of litheness and power. 








The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf; a Literal Trans- 
lation, Notes, Glossary, §c. By BENJAMIN THORPE, 
&e. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 

THe ancient Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, so 
valuable to the philologist as a monument of the 
language, and to the archeologist for the picture 
which it gives of old Northern manners and usages, 
was already known to the learned in Mr. Kemble’s 
edition of it, and to the unlearned through the 
medium of the translations of Mr. Kemble (in prose), 
and of Mr. Wackerbarth (in verse). 

Mr. Kemble’s editions, however, having become 
scarce, Mr. Thorpe’s edition, with a literal version and 
glossary, will be acceptable to the student. It is not, 
however, a reprint of Mr. Kemble’s work: on the 
contrary, Mr Thorpe claims to have commenced and 
laid aside his labours on Beowulf before Mr. Kemble’s 
work appeared; his text is founded upon a collation 
of Morkelin’s transcript, with the only existing MS. 
in the Cottonian library. The injuries which the codex 
suffered in the lamentable fire, and the corruptions 
which have been introduced into the MS. by an igno- 
rant or careless scribe, leave abundant room for 
various readings; into the comparative merits of the 
several commentators it is not our rédle to enter. 





RELIGION. 
The Works of Philo Judeus. Translated from the 
Greek by C. D. Yoner, B.A. London: Bohn. 
As an introduction to our notice of this book, 
perhaps we cannot do a more acceptable service 
to many a heart yearning for divine truth than 
attempting what, as far as we are aware, has 
not hitherto been attempted — a classification 
of all the various modes in which the Scriptures 
in these days are regarded and treated. The 
works of Philo Judeus being the most successful 





| only by theologians. 





and suggestive endeavour yet made at the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Bible, such interpre- 
tation will best be appreciated when we have 
glanced at the other methods of interpreting 


every effort of the good and wise to throw light 
on them, so grossly misunderstood. Though it is 
our most earnest desire to render our classifica- 
tion complete, it may perchance fail to be so; in 
which case we shall be satisfied if what we have 
done inspires some one to do better. We dis- 
claim at the outset any polemical intention what- 
ever; still less are we animated by any pro- 
selytising spirit. On the other hand, we do not 
pretend to regard with indifference dishonest 
dealing with the Scriptures. Unhappily, this is a 
crime of which the professed friends of the Bible 
are as much guilty as its professed foes. If un- 
belief often weakens the moral principles, bigotry 
sometimes does what is worse—it tears the eyes 
out of conscience, and sends it staggering head- 
long into whatsoever is loathsome and monstrous. 
Yet, strong as may be our dislike to the madly 
fanatical assailants or the madly fanatical adhe- 
rents of the Bible, it should cherish no sympathy 
for a bastard Catholicism which is rapidly gaining 
ground, but which, when examined, is seen to be 
nothing but the deification of doubt. We owe 
reverence to every man’s convictions; but what 
reverence do we owe to him who delights in 
having no convictions, and in sneering at those 
who have? A godlike soul cannot be too chari- 
table to human infirmity and error; but he can- 
not too heartily hate a wretched trifling with the 
eternal verities, as if they were chimeras, bubbles 
—a sick brain’s dream. 

I. The most common way of looking at the 
Scriptures is the literal way. To the mass of 
men they are inspired, both in form and in sub- 
stance; they are supernatural revelations; they 
are the infallible oracles of God. The multitude 
have neither time nor inclination to inquire who 
fixed the canon, or who had a right to fix it, or 
what difficulties may rise up against the authority 
of particular passages, or particular books. It 
is an admirable thing in our brethren that, rude, 
ignorant, or even vicious as they may be, the 
more they are practically inconsistent, the more 
they are dominated by the need of unity in their 
belief. How much this adds to their happiness, 
and to their conservative force as members of 
society! The scepticism of men in institutions 
and in systems does not in general begin in the 
head, but in the heart. First, the heart feels its 
food growing scantier and scantier; and then the 
veil is suddenly torn aside, and discloses rotten- 
ness and lies where the heart had been adoring 
the perfection and the beauty of holiness. For 
the critic’s cavils then, touching this or that 
portion of the Bible, the heart has noear. There 
is the law; there is the testimony: the heart is 
loyal to every jot and title thereof. But if it 
detects some vast disharmony between the Bible 
and the conduct of the Bible’s preachers, then it 
falls into despair and unbelief and wrath together. 
It gladly accepted the whole Bible; it expected 
you to obey the whole Bible; and, if you do not, 
there is a great gulph thenceforth between you and 
the people, which can never again be filled up by 
any special pleadings, any dexterous ingenuities. 

II. The people bow to the Bible as to an 
organic fact, which they would no more think of 
dismembering than of lopping off a limb from 
one of their children. Far otherwise is it dealt 
with by theologians as such, whether heterodox 
or orthodox. They ransack it for confirmation 
of certain favourite doctrines. This is the dog- 
matic mode of treating Scripture. What strange 
theories, what endless controversies, it has gene- 
rated! But the bread of life and the kingdom 
of God—where have they meanwhile been ? 
Fortunately, theologians are read in the main 
All dogmatism is the 
creation of the subtle Greek intellect; and the 
epistles of Paul, which are themselves in a con- 
siderable measure dogmatic, are the only portions 
of the Bible to which it is legitimately applicable. 
To what is poetic, prophetic, deeply religious, or 
grandly oriental in the Bible, the traditional 
theorisings and methodisings of the Greek in- 
tellect are altogether foreign. In the Middle 
Ages it was nothing but the Orders of Mercy 
which sprang up everywhere that saved the 
Church from the destruction that threatened it 
as much from dogmatism as from moral causes. 
Pious as a Thomas Aquinas might be, he was, 
to the extent that he was an exponent of dogmas, 
doing his best without knowing it to destroy 
that to which his bosom was so sincerely and 





so ardently devoted. It was and it is supposed 
that the teachings of Abailard went in the direc. 
tion of rationalism: but all dogmatism, all 
scholasticism, goes in a rationalistic direction. 
Whatever you dogmatically teach demands to be 
logically demonstrated: but how much of faith 
will remain when that demonstration is ended ? 

III. There are men not a few who regard the 
letter of Scripture as dead till the breath of the 
Omnipotent blows upon it. Theirs is the spiritual 
mode of approaching, illustrating, benefiting from, 
the books of the Bible. They are idealists in 
everything, and peculiarly idealists in their reli- 
gion. But true idealism is not the rejection ofa 
material basis; it is the protest against dead 
matter, against the possible dismemberment of 
the Universal Spirit from aught that comes 
within the range of the senses. There was long, 
and there may be still, a prevalent mistake 
respecting Berkeley’s metaphysical opinions. He 
was supposed to deny the sensuous creation ; 
when all that he denied was that matter could 
anywhere exist by itself. This is a most fruitful 
principle in metaphysics, and it is no less fruitful 
in religion. It makes God’s past agencies and 
his present agencies one ; so that the soul of the 
saint to-day goes back by a double path to the 
soul of the saint or the prophet of three thousand 
years ago—through that long array of holy men 
who have in every age battled for the Invisible, 
and, through the sublime thought of God’s mira- 
culous revealings, pored, without stint or pause, 
on what he had originally revealed. Mere 
spiritualism, however, could never build a 
Church—could never develop any of the main 
social elements of religion—could never weave a 
rich and radiant mantle of symbolism round the 
worship of our race. Spiritualism is the privilege 
of gifted, refined, and lofty natures ; and no 
spiritualist has yet organised a religious com- 
munity or been the chief mover in a religious 
reformation. 

IV. Rarer than the spiritual mode of inter- 
preting the Bible is the mystical mode of inter- 
preting it. Here there is less something sought 
from the Bible than something given to it. The 
Bible is simply a vessel into which the mystic 
lavishes his raptures and his phantasies. In the 
mystic dominates what may be called the instinct 
of emanation. To the banquet which God 
spreads for the famished bosom of mankind he 
comes; but he comes not to partake—he comes to 
vary the feast with luscious fruits broaght from 
afar land. To taste of these will not destroy 
our relish for the more solid food which God 
offers us when we are pining for His grace. It 
is not mysticism which is wrong, but affected 
mysticism, whereof we have sickening specimens 
in almost every one who breaks away from 
Churches and traditions, but does not feel in- 
clined to grow an enthusiast for the Gospel ac- 
cording to Comte. Mysticism has never done 
harm to the cause of religion; it has always done 
good where it was sincere, opulent, and healthy. 
It is, perhaps, to Fénélon, Madam Guyon, and the 
French mystics at the beginning of the last 
century, that the Gallican Church owes what- 
ever religious life it still possesses. And to 
William Law and the English mystics of a 
hundred years ago, is not the Church of England 
much more indebted than its historians usually 
admit ? Mysticism cannot become contagious, any 
more than the highest kind of poetical genius can 
become contagious. It should neither be en- 
couraged nor opposed—let it alone, and it will 
divinely fulfil its vocation. 

V. In singular contrast to the mystical mode 
of interpreting the Scriptures, is the rationa/istic 
mode. It would not interfere with the integrity 
of the Bible, it would not directly question its 
supernatural origin; but it would bring the 
various parts logically into harmony with each 
other, and the whole into harmony with the vul- 
garest common sense that Utilitarian ever boasted 
of. We suspect though there have been in 
England men who have written on the reason- 
ableness of Christianity, yet that the Thévdicée of 
Leibnitz is the grand arsenal where modern 
rationalists have found what they have deemed 
their most formidable weapons. No one who 
reads that ingenious, lively, suggestive, and _bril- 
liantly speculative book, can help feeling that 
this man, while striving honestly to serve reli- 
gion, did it the most signal disservice. What to 
him were the Bible, Christianity, Religion, but 
topics of debate? With his acute and compre- 
hensive mind, his vast erudition, his versatility, 
his fertility of conjecture, his love of controversy 
and criticism, he brought about as much religious 
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feeling, and no more, into theology as into mathe- 
matics. Not perceiving, in spite of his keen 
glance, that he discovered religion to be reason- 
able because in his own case reason and faith were 
one, or rather because his faith was an aspect of his 
eason. or rather, still more truly, because he had 
no faith at all, he furnished hint, and impulse, 


and justification, for every extravagance into | 
The | 


which rationalism has rushed since his time. 


commencement of any effectual refutation of | 


rationalism must be the unmasking of the falla- 
cies which the T’héodicée has made so popular. 

VI. Kindred to the rationalistic method of 
dealing with Scripture, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the offspring thereof, is the 
scientific method. Whenever a new science is 
discovered, some conceited or fussy person is sure 
to dart forth to show that the said new science is 
in absolute consonance with Bible facts and Bible 
statements. How much has religion suffered 
from these vain and inconsiderate champions ! 
The most consummate absurdity in this direction 
which we remember is an article on Adam, by 
the late Dr. Pye Smith, in the “Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature.” The stolid pomposity with 
which this learned man goes to work, and the 
grave air with which he informs us how Adam 
was chemically composed, are as derogatory to 


whatsoever is dignified in religion, as they are | 
Even if | 


in themselves childishly ridiculous. 
religion and science did not occupy domains so 
different—even if when left alone they never come 
intocollision—even if onesingle glance of true re- 


ligion were not enough to repel whatever incur- | 


sions false science may make on her territory— 


religion has an invincible ally against unseemly | 


scientific audacities in the poetical emotions of 
the human race. Science can do nothing against 
religion : what can it possibly do against religion 
and poetry combined? Drag religion down to 
the scientific ground ; and the foremost to assail 
her and to boast of victories over her are insigni- 
ficant Comteists, who neither know what science 
is, nor what religion. The preachers of infidelity 
among the working classes have hugely profited 
from the blunder we deplore. 

VII. In many respects not unlike the scientific 
is the diplomatic way of defending and expounding 
the Bible. It consists chiefly in forcing on those 
ancient, and for the most part Oriental books, 
all modern meanings which they can, with aught 
of decency or consistency, be made to accept. 


They thus seem to be the same, while they are no | 


longer the same. Their authority appears to be 
vindicated, at the moment that they look as if 
they were assuming perennial youth. It was 
the discursive and wealthy but casuistic mind of 
Coleridge which, working out certain ideas of 
Leibnitz, first showed how, with the deepest and 


most incurable unbelief of the heart, you could | 


still have for the intellect a most satisfactory 
and most orthodox system of faith. Coleridge’s 
most distinguished and influential disciple is Mr. 
Maurice, who saves the Bible from assault by so 
transfiguring it that it ceases to be the Bible. 
It is as foolish as it is unjust to picture, as has 
more than once recently been done, Mr. Maurice 
as a heresiarch. Not as a theologian, we are 
sure, is it that he wishes to excel; not as a 
heretical theologian, we are equally sure, has he 
the slightest ambition to be notorious. But he 
aims at adapting the Bible to existing political 
and social wants. There enters, however, so 
much of legerdemain into the endeavour that we 
are pained to think that it should be passed off 
as a religious achievement. Did Prophets and 
Apostles speak thus and thus? Could these 
words and these ever have fallen from their lips ? 
Are these Isaiah’s solemn and stupendous utter- 
ances? Are these John the Baptist’s crushing 
denunciations? Verily, No. What is said may 

much needed by the present age—much 
needed by the present condition of English So- 
ciety. It may be right for Mr. Maurice, as an 
earnest and accomplished man, to say it. But is 
it wise, is it honest, however skilfully diplo- 
matic, to make those divine voices of the past 
the bearers to our brethren of our sympathies, 
our ideas, it may be our prejudices and our 
crotchets ? Does it not tend, however honour- 
ably purposed, to degrade prophet and apostle, 
and to turn the Bible into a jesuitical instru- 
ment ? Can you strike a blow nearer and 
deadlier at the Bible’s heart? For even the 
fiercest enemies of the Bible admit that it is 
thoroughly frank and outspoken. If the Bible 
declares only what you compel it to declare, 
Wherein does the Diplomatic school differ so 
essentially from the followers of Ignatius Loyola ? 





VIII. Provoked by much, but especially by the 
Diplomatic school, the Idol-breakers gather them- 
selve to battle. They do not in reality hate the 
Bible. They learned to revere it at a mother’s 

| knee, when murmuring in beautiful innocence 
their first infant prayer. But having, along with | 


treat it with most chivalrous fairness, how they 
| are tortured into uncontrollable fury by behold- 


| interpreted. 
perhaps there never was before, an iconoclastic 
attitude taken by many in ref-rence to the Bible. | 
The vocation of the idol-breaker is far from being | 
the grandest. He is a man of limited views, and | 
of a prosaic character; but he is honest; he does 
| not delight in denial, and it is a huge mistake to 
class him with mere unbelievers. Yet he says 
harsher, more bitter things of the Bible than | 
mere unbelievers ever venture on saying. How | 
refute, how silence him? By breaking your | 
alliance with those who defend the Bible as un- | 
scrupulous partisans, and not from any warm | 
love, any deep reverence for religion or for God. | 
These mere soldiers of fortune are on the side of 
the Bible because the Bible so far has triumphed | 
| over the most determined onslaughts. Let the | 
tide turn, and they would immediately become | 
the most remorseless of idol-breakers themselves. | 
The real, the sincere idol-breaker then warns you, 
|even by the hottest of his curses, where your 
chief danger lies. 
1X. There is a rapidly-increasing class who, 
to pantheistic ideas and feelings, join catholic | 
appreciation of all sacred books. They have a 
great deal of the Heathen in them, and do not | 
pretend to much of the Christian. Their method | 
| of interpreting the Scriptures might be called the 
poetical method. They are at home in Hindoo, 
Egyptian, Scandinavian—all kinds of mythologies | 
and symbolisms. They would perhaps deny | 
nothing regarding the Bible which you are dis- | 
posed to assert; but they find profound mean- | 
| ings too in Vedas, Puranas, and Zendavestas. | 
| They are treated as foes by slaves to the letter 
of the Bible; but, as they are incessantly endea- 
vouring to show that religion is the divinest, | 
most fecund, most conservative of all agencies— | 
as they save from despairing denial many a noble | 
heart—they resent it, as unjust, to be spoken 
of as breaking down the faith, when they are | 
only widening the faith, of others. You may be | 
sure that, though you loathe and revile them as 
infidels, they lament infidelity as much as you. 
If you are zealous for the religious life, willing 
to make all sacrifices for it, they would not 
stand in your way—they would aid you to the | 
| utmost of their power. They see too much the | 
beauty that breathes through the various reli- 
gious forms to quarrel with yours. Even if you 
| deem it a duty to yourself and to the Bible to | 
| reject their help and to spurn their companion- | 
| ship, think whether the time has not arrived 
when a distinction ought to be made between 
| mere rabid negation and a belief which differs 
| from your own solely by being more inclusive. 
} X. A mode of dealing with the Scriptures | 
which merits the most unbounded contempt of 
| every manly soul is the dilettante mode. It con- 
sists in daintily selecting this or that book—this 
or that passage—this or that miracle. It espe- | 
cially distinguishes the Unitarians from all other | 
|} sects. If the ground of selection or rejection 
| were critical, we might see penury of religious | 
emotion; but we should be compelled to admit 
| somewhat of logical consistency in the matter. 
| But this is far from being the case. It is not | 
| criticism that decides, but fastidious taste. The | 
| books of the New Testament are preferred to 
| those of the Old—certain portions of the New 
|Testament are exalted over other portions | 
| thereof—certain miracles are embraced, while | 
others are ridiculed—for no higher or more valid } 
| reason than what may he called spiritual cox- | 
| combry. Dilettanteism is ugly enough elsewhere. | 
| Not for one instant should it be tolerated, even | 
| 
| 


by the most tolerant, in religion. When Paganism 
was no longer believed in, the young Roman | 
| thought it still graceful and becoming to give an 
| external homage to the religious observances of | 
'his country. Wherein differs from this the | 
dilettanteism which travels through the Bible as | 
if it were an Eastern bazaar, here and there se- | 
| lecting a jewel or a box of perfumes? ‘The | 
| thunder bursts through the sky, and, instead of | 
awe, you have a new theory of sound. ‘The rain- | 
| bow gorgeously casts itself across immensity, | 
| and, instead of wonder, rapture, adoration, you 
| have a new theory of colours. 





These are the ! 





their early affection for the Bible, a desire to | 


| souls? 


books which men have bowed down to as the 
revealers of the most momentous truths for time 
and for eternity, and you sit down to consider 
how much of the books is respectable enough to 
be admitted to your drawing-room. las for 
thee, my brother ! 

XI. Whatever supernatural authority the 
Bible may claim, its books still come before us 
as portions of the world’s literature. We cannot 


ing it so dishonestly defended and so dishonestly | be astonished then if many view them exclu- 
There is then in these days, what | Y 


sively as literature, and compare them, in praise 
or in dispraise, with other famous literary pro- 
ductions. ‘This is the esthetic mode of dealing 
with the Bible. It cannot be objected to where 
it remains perfectly faithful to its professed inten- 
tions. Where the esthetic and the supernatural 
are allowed to mingle, the most horrible confusion 


| ensues, and religion and literature equally suffer. 


I may believe that Isaiah was the inspired of 
God, and I may believe that his are the sublimest 
of all utterances; but I must keep the two be- 
liefs perfectly distinct, if I draw near to Isaiah 
as to a literary study. I may think that the 
Psalms abound with allusions to the Messiah, and 
I may think the Psalms the most beautiful of 
lyrical compositions; but as portions of the 
world’s literature they must be to me lyrical 
compositions, and that only. Of course it does 
not follow that, when overwhelmed and trans- 
fused religiously by Isaiah, I am to suppress the 
thrillings of my bosom to his literary grandeur; 
or that, when leavened religiously by the Psalms, 
I am to dull as much as I can all relish for their 
literary beauty. This were absurd, unnatural, 
impossible. Take the twenty-third Psalm : there 
is here, besides the Providence of God, a delicious 
pastoral vision, and, in the English version, an 
exquisite melody to the ear. All the more glo- 
rious, all the more impressive to me, is that 
Providence for the vision and the melody. But 
when I am esthetic, let me be exclusively 
esthetic—and this not for literature’s, but for 
religion’s sake. We have had of late works on 
3ible authors which, from their titles should have 
been altogether xsthetical, yet which are dis- 
gusting and blasphemous, from the familiar way 
in which the Holy Spirit is introduced to give 
point toa period. It is enough for me to know 
that you are a bad, bombastic critic, whether 
speaking of the Bible or anything else ; I do not 
want to know that you are also a bad, bombastic 
theologian. 

XII. There is a method of interpreting the 
Scriptures which, in the absence of a more ap- 
propriate name, might be designated the purttante. 
It is certain that the Puritans and the Scotch 
Covenanters saw little in the Bible but Divine 
vengeance. The Scotch in general, and many of 
the English Dissenters, see little in it but divine 
vengeance still. The angry Jehovah, that pun- 
ished the rebellious Jews and the idolatrous 
nations, is their Bible, their Christianity, their 
religion. In this and the other divisions of our 
subject we aim less at judging than at recording. 
If, however, we were to judge, we should say that 
the puritanic mode of dealing with Scripture 
degrades this into the code of a transcendental 
police. Some of the most difficult of our social 
complications are the progeny of puritanic 
dreamings about the Bible. To go to thie 
wretched and the sinful as if in your puny hands 
were the thunderbolts of the Divine vengeance, 
how can it fail to render them more wretched 
and more sinful? Doth not perfect love cast out 
fear? Is not religion joy? Yet you show the 
miserable and the vicious nothing but a lurid 
glare flashing round the throne of the Omnipo- 
tent. Can we thus win souls to the Father of 
Are we all stiff-necked Jews, or bestial 
Pagans wallowing in Fetichism? Surely not. 
Is the Bible one long yelling anathema? Surely 
not. Even if the Prophets denounced idolatry 
with fiercest words, ought it to be forgotten that 
the idolatry that prevailed round the shores of 
Syria, in all the Phoenician colonies, in many 
parts of Asia Minor, carried the cruel, the brutal, 


| the lustful, the monstrous, to their most execrable 


excess? The Prophets flung their wrath at what 


| they saw: yet how unlike to what they saw were 


Greece and Rome, and the really civilised nations 
of antiquity? Let not Puritanism, therefore, guide 
or govern us henceforth in anything, great or 
small. 

XIII. If to many the Bible is the eloquent, 
invincible, incessant utterer of a curse, to others 
it is a kind of Delphic oracle—not the code of a 
transcendental police, but the unintelligible mut- 
terings of a transcendental fortune-teller. It is 


odd enough, however, that all these fortune- 
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tellings conduct to a Millennium. This is rather 
monotonous, and partakes somewhat of the | 
anti-climax. However, out of courtesy to these 

lovers of transcendental fortune-telling, we call 

this mode of interpreting Scripture the mille- 

narian mode. Like all fortune-telling, it is stimu- | 
lating at first, but rather tiresome at last. And | 
as fortune-tellers are always poor while lavishing 

riches on others, so are the Millenarians more 

destitute than others of the virtues which they | 
say are to reign inthe Millennium. The most | 
obstreperous Millenarian of our day seems to 

think that telling the truth and abstinence from 

calumny are things that may be dispensed with 

in premillenarian periods. On the whole, we | 
suspect that the Bible has seriously suffered from 

its conversion into a supplement of the Delphic | 
Oracle. Its dignity, its solemnity, its depth, have 
given place to what, if not insane, was childish 
and fanciful. 

XIV. Some men—we do not say that they are | 
the worst men, but most assuredly they are not | 
the best—never get further than the apotheosis of 
Benjamin Franklin. When these men get into 
Parliament they degrade this national council; 
when they gain the ear of the people they pluck | 
all patriotism from the people’s heart. We have | 
only one favour to request of them—that they 
would let the Bible alone. For what do you | 
suppose they make the Bible to be? A Com- | 
mentary on Poor Richard's Almanac. We name | 
this the moral mode of dealing with the Scrip- 
tures. It would persuade us that there were 
roarings of the Red Sea, and thunders on Sinai, 
and Divine revealings and Divine judgments 
numberless, in order that the Epistle of James 
might be written. The Bible is a treatise on | 
ethics in sixty-six books; and ethics is, rebuking | 
your neighbour's sins. Better no Bible than 
that Bible. If we do not want a transcendental | 
police, or a transcendental fortune-telling, verily | 
transcendental utilitarianism must be an abomi- | 
nation unto us. Be moral if thy instinct is 
thereunto; but O do not be moral because thou 
hast made a certain calculation, and because thou 
art able to prove that thou hast a clear gain in 
thy moral conduct. And far be it from thee to 
maintain that thy calculations bave a Bible basis. | 
If anything could make us despair, it would be 
this. No: the Bible scorns fraternity, as with a 
coarse, so with a cunning selfishness. 

XV. Strauss and others have made us familiar 
with the mythical method of interpreting Scripture. 
There is more or less of the mythical in every 
religion; for give the human imagination any tra- 
dition whatever, and it will gradually assume a 
mythical character. But it is only polytheistic 
religions which can be explained mythologically. 
There blended with Christianity in the first cen- 
turies many heathen superstitions; but who can 
deny that it was a spiritualism springing out of 
an older and imperfectly developed spiritualism ? | 
Now, spiritualism is not favourable to the mythi- 
cal. The blows, therefore, of Strauss and the | 
mythical school leave the Gospel unharmed. 
That school, however, though certain to have no | 
effect for good or for evil en any future religious | 
reformation, has sharpened criticism and enlarged | 
erudition, and it merits all the courtesy which 
the noble Neander shows its chief German repre- 
sentative in his “ Life of Christ.” Strauss, more- | 
over, and his brethren, have not advanced any- 
thing essentially different from what had been | 
already uttered in briefer, pithier, more intelli- 
gible language, by the old English Deists, whose 
influence on the intellectual and religious move- 
ments of the last and present centuries awaits 
some gifted historian. Meanwhile, it will be a | 
safe and honourable thing for no one to abuse | 
the Straussists who has never read them. 

XVI. There is, lastly, the allegorical mode of 
dealing with the Scriptures. It does not help to 
deepen the religions life; but it greatly widens and 
diversifies the religious field. Unfortunately, it 
is practically known to us in this country only 
through Swedenborg and his followers, who con- 
trive to make it intolerably dull and prosaic. It 
may, when madly pursued in the Swedenborgian 
fashion, become the substitute forreligion, instead 
of an aid thereto. When the religious emotion is 
stronger than the religious phantasy is rich, it is 
exceedingly profitable to interpret Scripture 
allegorically. Religion is thus prevented from 
wasting itself in vain desires and in vague 
abstractions. Where, on the other hand, the 
religious phantasy is rich and the religious 
emotion is feeble, to indulge in the allegorical | 
interpretation of the Bible is to run the risk of | 
extinguishing that emotion altogether. As, how- | 


| symbolism in the Bible is robbed of its divinest 


| simple aud popular exposition of Holy Scripture, in 


| valuable helps to the profitable reading of Scripture, 


| spread of Christianity and education, first at Goruck- 


| in writing an original work in that language on the 


| pleted by her two sisters, “ now also with her resting 


| Genesis, 


| crisy, by which many nowadays disguise the real 


| pages breathe—these convinced me that this anony- 
| mous comment upon the three first books of Moses 


| emplitied in the life ; 


| must, we are sure, meet with a cordial reception. 





| ~ . . . . . { 
ever, the English are more gifted with religions | 


emotion than religious phantasy, the allegorical | 
study of the Bible may be safely recommended to | 
them. It will counteract the angularities of their | 
dogmatism, and give color, warmth, and beauty | 
to many a bare and cold idea. The danger | 
of allegorising arises from the tendency to be | 
subtle and puerile, as may be seen in every | 
page of a book which in many respects 
would be deserving of attention, Smith’s “ Divine | 
Drama of History and Civilisation.” If, how- 
ever, we apply ourselves to symbolism at the 
same time as to allegory, this will never degene- 
rate into a fruitless, fantastic ingenuity. All 
symbols being of natural creation, when we 
allegorise by the light of symbolism we shall be 
natural as symbolism. Much, however, of the 


meaning through the perverse habit which so 
many theologians have of forcing on it a theo- 
logical character. That which is so essentially 
opposed to dogma is thus made to wear a dog- 
matic garb. As a preparation for Biblical 
allegorising, therefore, some soul at once pious 
and poetic should array before us the Biblical 
symbols simply and honestly as symbols. This 
will be a gain to every religious heart, and a 
heavy blow to system-building. 
ATTICUS. 
(To be continued.) 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DurtinG the last few years many excellent works 
have appeared, having for their object to give a 


contradistinction to the elaborate and learned com- 
mentary, which few have the leisure to read or the 
scholarship to comprehend. As an addition to these 


we have to mention Bible Teaching; or, Remarks on 
the Books of Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus. Witha 
recommendatory Preface by the Rev. W. B. MACKEN- 
zig, M.A. (London: Shaw.)—This work is the pro- 
duction of three ladies, the Misses Brrp, late of 
Taplow, in Berkshire, well known for their piety and 
Christian benevolence. It was commenced and car- 
ried on to a considerable extent by the eldest sister, 
who, after labouring for some years among the homely 
villagers of Berkshire, removed to the East Indies, 
where she joined her brother, the late R. M. Bird, 
Esq., and was eminently useful in promoting the 


pore, and afterwards at Calcutta. Miss Bird was 
distinguished, not only by her piety, benevolence, 
and zeal, but also by her literary attainments, She 
translated many useful works into the Hindoostanee 
language ; and at the period of her death was engaged 
history of England. The work before us was com- 
from their labours, and is again presented to the 
Church of Christ by their yet surviving sister, the 
widow of the much-loved minister of John-street 
Chapel, the late Rev. J. H. Evans.” Mr. Mackenzie, 
in his introductory notice to the present edition, has 
briefly summed up its merits as follows:—‘ Some 
years ago,” he says, “ these unpretending Remarks on 
Exodus, and Leviticus, came in my way. 
The clearness of their expositions—the homely vigour 
of their style, fastening the attention and rousing 
thought—their Gospel simplicity, without the bias of 
sectarian partiality, and scorning the cloak of hypo- 


tendency of their writings—and the directness with 
which these “*Remarks” stamped Bible truths upon 
the reader’s heart, and enforced their practice in the 
life, together with the spirit of prayer which their 


possessed no ordinary value, and was eminently 


| us the mysteries of the Apocalypse. 
| fact, appears to be the atmosphere that he moves most 
| freely in, whether of that kind that relates to the fate 





adapted for practical utility to the Christian Church.” | 
Fully agreeing with this verdict, we commend the 
work to our readers’ notice. 

Bishop M‘Ilvaine, of Ohio, who during his recent 
visit to England “earned golden opinions from all 
sorts of men,” and bequeathed to us at his departure | 
a series of valuable sermons, has just added another 
useful work to the library of American theology. It 
is entitled The Truth and the Life. By CuARuEs 
Perrit M‘ILvaine, D.D. (London: Seeleys.) This, | 
we presume, is also a collection of sermons, though 
not so styled on the title-page. The subjects treated 
of are various, and embrace some of the most promi- | 
nent doctrines of Christianity. They are all of a 
practical character, showiug how the truth is to beex- 
explaining the nature of faith, of 
the Christian life and Christian progress ; and, finally, 
setting forth ‘* the blessedness of the dead in Christ,” 
and the certain assurance that is given to us of “ the | 
resurrection of the saints.” Such a work, written in | 
the Bishop’s usually earnest and impressive style, 


The Glory of the Holy Ghost. By Perer M‘Laren, 
Minister at Lossiemouth (Edinburgh: Johnstone 
and Hunter)—is a sound theological treatise on the | 


| continued far beyond its present limits. 


| just appeared. 
| bath. 


nature and attributes of the third person in the 
Blessed Trinity. The author, in his preface, modestly 
disclaims having done more than to give “‘ an acconnt 
of the thoughts of the great thinkers and great be- 
lievers of other times” on this important subject. 
This, at all events, he has done well; and, indeed, 
we know of no other work in which the subject is so 


| clearly and, at the same time, so concisely treated. 


To theological students it will be especially valuable, 
from the numerous references it contains, not only to 
the Fathers, but to mediaeval and post-Reformation 
divines, in support of the writer's positions. 

Mr. Godfrey, of table-turning notoriety, nothing 
abashed by the ridicule with which his pamphlets-on 
table-turning and spirit-rapping were received, has 
again ventured into the arena of authorship. This 
time, however, it is not to tell us of the wonderful 
feats performed by his mahogany, but to expound to 
Mystery, in 


of a deceased ‘parishioner, or the future condition of 
the whole world and its inhabitants. His :present 
work is entitled The Conflict and the Triumph ; or, the 
Things that are Coming on the Earth: an Outline of 
Prophetic Facts literally considered. With a Short 
Synopsis of a few of the Discrepancies of the Year-day 
System. By the Rev. N. S. Goprrey, &c. (London: 
Partridge, Oakey, and Co.)—Of this work, all that 
we can afford to say is that it isworthy of the author's 
reputation. He believes in the literal interpretation 
of prophecy, and is very angry indeed against the 
symbolisation of Messrs. Elliott and Cumming. As 
an instance of the lengths he is disposed to go in 
support of his own views, he tells us that he believes 
the Apocalyptic locusts are by no means symbolical, 
but “accurate delineations of beings that God will 
create, or perhaps which are already in existence be- 
yond our ken, as a scourge and a terror to men of 
wickedness and blasphemy.” The strange figures 
found by Dr. Layard at Nimrod serve to confirm him 
in this belief. In opposition to Bishop Newton, Mr. 
Elliott, and Dr. Cumming, he also maintains ‘that 
the Antichrist will be, at one period of his existence, 
a King of Babylon, which city will be the capital of 
a future Assyrian kingdom.” Not taking upon our- 
selves to decide between Dr. Cumming and his an- 
tagonist, we gladly pass on to other matter. 

God and His Works; or, the Existence of God in 
harmony with Human Consciousness. By the Rey. 
Tuomas Roserts (London: Partridge, Oakey, and 
Jo.)—is a work which originated in the author's 
listening to a lecture on the ‘ Moral Innocency and 
Intellectual Truth of Atheism.” ‘This lecture stimu- 
lated him to an investigation of the intellectual diffe- 
rences between the atheist and theist, which he 
traced step by step until at length he arrived at their 
source, viz., “the demand of the former for demon- 
strative proof of the existence of God, and the attempt 
of some theists to furnish it.” Mr. Roberts pursues 
his inquiry in a calm, logical, and dispassionate 
mamner. Occasionally, when the subject-matter 
requires it, he grows eloquent ; and we think that his 
work is calculated to have a beneficial influence upon 
those for whom it is principally intended, namely, 
the readers of a publication called “ The Reasoner,” 
and similar works. He tells us, however, that he 
“has taxed reason to the utmost ; and, as a conse- 
quence, is constrained to admit that, however legiti- 
mate and exalted her functions, she is but the hand- 
maid and interpreter of faith. The existence of God 
must still be received by faith. Let not the reader, 
therefore, expect to be convinced against his will, or 
to be so fortified against his natural indisposition 
to believe in God as to be for ever beyond the reach 
of a doubt.” This is fair and honest ; and we trust 
that his appeal to his antagonists will not be lost 
upon them, when he calls upon them to remember 
that “itis as much their duty and interest to solve 
their own difficulties as it is for the theist to attempt 
to solve them for them.” 

The Restoration of Belief. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co.)—Part ILI. of this work has been just pub- 
lished. It embraces ‘‘ The Miracles of the Gospels in 


| their relation to the principal features of the Chris- 


tian Scheme.” ‘With this third part the writer con- 


| cludes his work—one that has been spoken favourably 


of on all sides, and which was expected would be 
The Author 
warns us, however, that we must not look for anything 
further from him in this direction. Such being the 
case, we have only to thank him for what he has 
already done, and to express our conviction that his 
labours to bring about a restoration of belief in the 
great truths of Christianity will not be in vain. 

Our Liturgy and its History; a Manual for Church- 
men (London: Hope and Co, )—is a brief composition, 
setting forth in a popular form “ the leading facts of 
the history of the Book of Common Prayer.” It is 
compiled from trustworthy sources, and gives a great 
deal of information within a small compass. 

Our Scotch friends never tire of the Sabbath ob- 
servance question. Another work on the subject has 
It is entitled The Ethics of the Sab- 
By Davip Prrret. (Edinburgh : Constable 
and Co.)—The argument of this work,” as the 


| author tells us in his preface, “is drawn from the 


dictates of conscience, and not from the statements of 
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Scripture, or the results of experience. This forms 
the distinctive peculiarity of the present work.” 

A Word in Season ; or, Comforting Thoughts to the 
Relatives of the Fallen Brave. By the Rev. Joun 
Cummine, D.D. Second Edition. (London : Shaw.) 
—This little volume contains the substance of four 
discourses delivered by the Author during the course 
of the present war. They fully answer the purpose 
intended, namely, to administer consolation to the 
relatives of those who have so bravely fallen in battle 
in the Crimea. Dr. Cumming, whatever fault we 
may have at any time found with him, is a true 


patriot, as well as a devout Christian, and knows well | 


how to speak a word in season to the afflicted. 
A good history of the Jesuits, from the foundation 


of the Order to the present time, is still a desideratum, | 
not only in the literature of England, but, we believe, | 
Occasionally, however, we | 


of every other country. 
receive some important contribution to it, as, for in- 
stance, M. de Saint-Priest’s very clever work pub- 
lished a few years ago, giving a sketch of the disso- 


lution of the order in 1773. An excellent sequel to | 


that work is now lying before us. 


of the Jesuits in the Nineteenth Century, in Russia, 


ngland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and other | 


rts. By Dr. Epw. H. Micuetsex. (London: 

arton and Co.).—This is a publication that should 
be read by all who wish to become acquainted with 
the more recent doings of the Jesuits, and the cha- 
racter of the order in our own day. It is wonderful 
with what a persistency the Jesuits clung to life even 
after the Head of the Church himself had pronounced 
their dissolution. Driven from almost every Catholic 


country, they found an asylum with Catharine of | 


Russia and Frederick the Great; and, never despair- 


ing of their fortunes, immediately set to work to re- | 


conquer their lost influence upon humanity. By 
degrees they reinsinuated themselves, under various 
strange guises, in places from which they had been 


previously driven out with infamy. The transforma- | 


tions they underwent were perfectly Protean. Ap- 
parently, however, all their efforts would have proved 
unsuccessful, but for the reaction which followed hard 
upon the great French Revolution. The restored 
sovereigns of France and Spain formed an alliance 
with them, for the sake of propping up their thrones; 
while the three northern powers looked upon them 
with complacency as the great supporters of legiti- 
mate monarchy against revolution. Even in England 
there were found those who, although Protestants, 
saw no danger to civil and religious liberty in their 
rehabilitation. That there was such danger, how- 
ever, became very soon apparent. Re-established 
by a Papal bull, and received either openly or 
by connivance with the ruling powers, in almost 
every country of Europe, they commenced de novo 
that system of intrigue for which they were always 
80 famous—intrigue political, civil, and domestic; and 
so disgusted the mass of the people everywhere by 


their pride and hypocrisy, that they were again | 


driven out of Spain and Portugal, quietly suppressed 


in France, and forcibly dissolved in Switzerland—not, | 


however, without having been the cause of a san- 
guinary 
story 1s well told by Dr. Michelsen in the present 


work. The author has taken great pains to collect | 


accurate information ; and, as his work abounds in in- 
teresting episodes and anecdotes, and is written in a 
beral and enlightened spirit, we heartily recom- 
mend it to the notice of our readers, 
The Immaculate Conception of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ: a Sermon preached on the Feast of the 
Nativity, 1854 ; with some Notes on the New Dogma of 


the Church of Rome. By Wrutam PAKexuan | 
(Dublin: Herbert)—is an elo- | 


Watsn, A.M., &e. 
quent composition, in the course of which the preacher 
makes some pertinent remarks upon the blasphemous 
doctrine lately added to the Romish creed. For one 


of these we must make room: “It is well known” he | 
Says, “that this novel dogma has no foundation in | 


ripture, and no credit from antiquity ; but it is not 
so well known that it received the ‘sanction of the 
impostor of Mecca, and that the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary is intimated in the Koran of 
Mahomet, and fully taught in the traditions of the 
nna, which form its accredited commentary. Bor- 
towed by the false prophet, and that with no credi- 
table intention, from the apocryphal gospels of the 
second century, this impious fable has become incor- 
mr with the other absurdities of Islamism. 
thither the Church of Rome must turn for anything 
ike a precedent in the enunciation of her newly 
established article of faith. Such is the unenviable 
Companionship into which departure from the word 
of God has brought that Church which claims to be 
the only Church of Christ.” Let us add that the 
— Sooper to ba Walsh’s sermon are well 
y of being read ir ecti ri io Nono’ 
a“, "" 1 connection with Pio Nono’s 
Sermons, By the Rev. Apranam P. MENDES, 
inister of the Birmingham Hebrew Congregation. 


London: Chapman).— j vish se s | 
i P ).—A volume of Jewish sermons | formula of declaring that the writer is utterly 


—— an uncommon publication. Many persons 
lieve that the Jewish worship does not admit of 
preaching at all, being one of mere ceremonial, Far 


from this being the case, however, there are many | 


eloquent preachers among the Jews in Germany and 
Poland, and some few in England. Among the latter 


$ It is entitled, | 
Modern Jesuitism ; or, the Movements and Vicissitudes | 


civil war in the latter country. The whole | 


is Mr. Mendes, whose sermons inculcate piety and 
sound morals—drawn from the Hebrew Seriptures. 


devout prayer. 

A few Words to the Jews. By one of themselves (Lon- 
don: Chapman).—The authoress of this little work 
was the late Charlotte Montefiore, “ whose premature 
demise has cast a gloom over a large circle of devoted 
friends.” That the writer must have been a person of 
considerable literary attainments will be evident at 
once to whoever reads even only a few pages of her 
| composition. The volume before us, however, is not 
only well written, but is distinguished by such a kindly 
| sympathy with her fellow-countrymen as must com- 
| mand the admiration of both Jews and Christians. 
It contains many touching appeals, which go direct to 
the heart, in favour of the poorer classes of her 
persuasion. 
| From the Rey. C. H. Bareman we have received 
| The Lamp of Love. Second Series (Fdinburgh : 
| 
| 
| 


Gall and Inglis)—a child’s book, poetry and prose, 
Ww ith illustrations. Also, Sacred Melodies Sor Sabbath 
Schools and Families, and The Sacred Song-book, new 
and greatly improved edition. 

The April number of The Churchman's Magazine 
(London Harrison) contains an article on the 
‘““Tercentenary of the English Martyrdoms,” giving a 
sketch of the life and death of John Rogers; also an 
article on “Our Turkish Allies and their Religion,” 
besides other readable matter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
By “Q.” 


| You have heard of them. New York. 
| Redfield. 

| Tuere is a little dirty vanity in the minds of all 
| very small men, who have, by some odd chance 
| or other, happened to fall into the company of 
| their betters, which prompts them to brag of the 
| accident as if it gave them a special right to con- 
| sideration. This is despicable enough when the 
| boast is true; but very much more so, when, as 
| is generally the case, it is founded upon falsehood. 
| The sweep who boasted that the Duke of Wel- 


| lington had kicked him was not half so paltry | 


| and contemptible a person as the fellow who 
| sneaks into respectable company, listens at the 
keyhole of every door from whence he does not 
happen to be kicked, and publishes the results of 
his eaves-droppings to the world. Any man who 
can do this is capable of any infamy in which 
courage is not required; he outrages the most 
sacred bonds of honour; he breaks that silent, 
though not less solemn compact, which binds a 
{man to respect the secrets of his friend; he 
makes a traffic of all that is kindly and sociable ; 
and he does an injury to all the world, by putting 
good fellowship out of fashion. 

Mr. N. P. Willis got into some disgrace by 
offending in this respect, and he richly deserved 
all that was awarded to him, from the scarification 


were venial and trifling in comparison with the 
| dirty little “Q,” who suddenly turns up in acorner 
to bespatter all his acquaintance with the slaver 
and venom of his pen. And then, to be sure, 
Mr. N. P. Willis was an American, and, somehow 
or other, we do accept it as a national character- 
istic that Yankees should be impertinently curious 
about the private affairs of his neighbours; but 
this Jerry Sneak is an Englishman born (though 
possibly of foreign extraction), and he certainly 
ought to have known better. 

Ten or twelve years ago, a reporter engaged 
on the Morning Post attracted a great deal of 
attention by the florid bombast and thorough 
| flunkeyism of his style, and Punch (then young 
and vigorous) very much augmented that atten- 
tion by nicknaming him Jenkins, and parodying 
some of his choicest pieces of nonsense. About 
this time the same individual became notorious 
| in another way by running away with another 
man’s wife, and sustaining a prosecution for 
taking with the lady certain clothes and effects 
supposed to be the property of the husband. 
That affair, combined with the ridicule into which 
| the Punch writers had contrived to bring him, 
had the effect of inducing him to quit tliese 
shores; and, “after many roving years,” we now 
find him a member of the New York press, and 
the author of the book before us. It is quite un- 
necessary to give the name of this person; for 
all who know anything about the circumstances 


| will at one recal it. 


The preface opens with the now hackneyed 


indifferent to what the critics may say of him, 
“provided that the public do not regret the 


having invested a dollar in the purchase of the | 


volume.” This is easy to say, and not often true; 
but in this case we believe it to be perfectly sincere. 





These sermons are brief, and each concludes with a | 


in the Quarterly downwards; but even his sins | 


| Every page of the book proves its writer to be 

| ashamed of nothing, and quite ready to do any- 

thing disgraceful for the same amount of remune- 

|ration. He states that “in not more than two 
instances has the truth been in any way con- 
sciously heightened by me;” but what those two 
instances are he does not state. This, it must be 
confessed, is a very ingenious method of shield- 
ing from criticism a book which contains 
nothing but misrepresentation. Just as_ the 

| lawyers have a tenure which they call a shifting 
use, so here we have a shifting confession, capable 
of being applied to each and every deviation from 
the truth. 

The persons of whom “Q.” writesand of whom 
his readers are supposed to have heard, are very 
various and dissimilar. No attempt at classifica- 

| tion is made ; and we have Cerito, Lady Bulwer, 
Henry Clay, Lablache, Hans Christian Andersen, 
| Lola’ Montez, John Oxenford, Grisi, Charles 
Kean, Haydon, Dion Bourcicault, Mark Lemon, 
| Vidoeq, Jullien, Walter Savage Landor, Thomas 
Hood, and Vivier the horn-player, pitchforked 
before us in the most admired confusion. With 
most of these persons “Q.” appears to have been 
| brought into contact when he-was “ operatic 
critic of the fashionable morning paper of the 
English metropolis.” With respect to Giulia 
Grisi, indeed, he admits that he is personally 
unacquainted with her, “although (he adds signi- 
ficantly) she has frequently spoken to me, and 
| T to her, without the ceremony of an introduction. 
| Cireumstances, which are perfectly unnecessary 
for me to relate here, had occurred respecting 
| the Signor Mario and myself which prevented 
our making each other’s formal acquaintance.” 
From which the public is left to infer all sorts of 
dreadful doings between Mario and “Q,” in 
which the former was terribly jealous of the 
latter, though probably founded upon no better 
ground than a nose-pulling for some impertinence 
offered to the songstress. 

If we may believe “Q.,” the only man in exis- 
tence who may be really said to live in clover is 

| “the operatic critic of the fashionable morning 
paper.” The sweetest smiles of the danseuses, the 
softest sighs of the prime donne, are for him ; and 
even those whose smiles and sighs are of no value 
(the men), offer as welcome tributes the solid 
luxuries of the table. While “Q.” confesses 

| the soft impeachment of these gentle bribes, he 
declares that some of his brethren of the press 
were nlore mercenary. 


I have seen a “ puff” purchased from some of the 
| less scrupulous of my brethren with a gold snuff-box, 
a diamond pin, a ring, or a costly walking-cane. 
When such offers were made to me, I had but one 
answer. Jewellery was completely forsworn by me, 
and I never carried value at the end of a stick. None 
ever had the impudence to offer me money: at any 
rate, I nay with safety make an affidavit that never 
| was a penny ree xived by me from any whose reputa~- 

tions I have assisted in establishing. Certainly I 
took tribute from them. But this was in a much 
| more gentlemanly way. I had an instinctive relish 
for the bouquet of claret. A first-rate Burgundy was 
| my especial adoration. Moreover, a cuisine of the 
first class was sure to touch my weakest point. You 
will see by this confession that it is possible to bribe 
even the most inaccessible of men, and I am_ not 
ashamed to record my failing in this respect. After 
a good dinner at the side of a clever artist, I was his 
| liberal and enthusiastic admirer. Should his J/ayon- 
naise be an error, or if his leg of mutton was flavoured 
| with a trifle too much of garlic—were his Chambertin 
corky, or his Lafitte sour—woe betide the unlucky 
varlet. How could he hope for mercy ? 


We have no hesitation in saying that, with one 
or two “base exceptions,” with whom “Q.” may 
have possibly been acquainted, the London press 
has been long free from crities (save the mark !) 
who are either such knaves or gluttons as to 

| suffer their opinions to be guided by any bribe 
in any shape whatever. Let us hope that “Q.” 
was the last of those despicable locusts who were 
remarkable for nothing but eating up the fat of 
the land, and darkening the sunlight of truth. 
But his calumnies against the English press do 
not stop here. He seems to be painfully con- 
scious of his insignificance where he is ; for he 
cries out, plaintively enough—* Who upon this 
side of the Atlantic knows or cares anything 


| about me ?” So he hopes to curry favour with 


the American press, by charging our most re- 
spectable journals with open and _ notorivus 


venality. He pretends that he was sent for by 
M. Berryer, the Henri-Cingquist, for the purpose 
of being bribed to influence the London press in 
favour of the Count de Chambord. 
ing conversation is detailed. 


The follow- 
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“You are Monsieur Q. from London ?” 
— You belong to the 2” “T do.”—* You are 
very young?” My lips curled slightly at this obser- 
vation, and Berryer resumed with a faint smile: “I 
did not mean to offend you; but you certainly are 
very young.” ‘I believe I am twenty-seven,” I re- 
plied, somewhat acidly.—‘ You have some experi- 
ence in writing politics—our politics, I should say ?” 
I bowed.—‘“ And you would feel no repugnance to 
devote your pen to our purposes?” he continued, 


without seeming at all conscious that I had been | 


speaking. ‘* None, provided we can arrange the 


terms for which my pen is to be placed at your dis- | 
posal, and I thoroughly understand what you wish me 


to do, M. Berryer.”—‘* What I wish you to do! 
You will not be employed by me.” 
M. Berryer. 


bent his head. “That is it. Precisely. Articles 
would be supplied you from Paris, which you would 
translate.” “Of course modifying them?” I inter- 
posed.”—“ Modifying them! What do you mean?” 
* Simply, that in inserting anything your clients may 
require, in the English journals, it must necessarily 
be done with some caution. Lonis Philippe has also 
his agents in .’—* Who alluded to the King of 
the French, Monsieur?” “ Well, Sir, continue,” I 
replied, biting my lips.—“ The will, of course, 
open its columns to anything you may advise. 
addition to which, we have, I believe, some claims 
upon its proprietor.” 


which we may send you. It will, however, chiefly 
be in the 7imes that we should wish you to exert any 
influence you may possess.” ‘ That influence will 
entirely depend upon money.” —‘“ Ah! Money!” 
“ And this will have to be used prodigally, if you wish 
absolutely to render that journal the advocate of ——.” 

Upon this “Q.” alleges that the negotiation 


was broken off, he advising Berryer yply to | -- . . , 
d wag nentyer So apy | vice “ peeps out occasionally in Tom Taylor, and 


the Paris correspondent of the Times. 
Subsequently, I was told that they had done this, 


and heard that Mr. O'Reilly had actually undertaken | 
to fill the position required of him some two or three | 


months earlier than the period at which they had applied 
to me. Unfortunately, he was not of the slightest 
service to them. 
respondence was permitted to be published which 


might have served to bias the temper of the journal. | 


As for his Henri-Cinquist ‘ leaders,” 
appeared. 
of the “ Times” must be direct. 
the journal is represented by the proprietor alone. This 


they never 


may be bought i whasad \ ocr 3 : 
y be bought in the lump, but cannot be purchased | « Q.” back again to these shores, we have no 


| doubt that the greeting which he will receive 


piecemeal. 
Assuming this anecdote to be true (which is 


conceding more than we are disposed to do), how | 
Berryer must have despised the venal slave as he | 


| The 


the profession of an | 


sat before him, huckstering 
for money, and degrading 
English journalist ; but how much more would he 
have despised him if he had known that the 


away his conscience 


man was lying most grossly—that he was in | Ricerenhy ” 
point of fact attempting to get his money upon | ee 


false pretences, by offering to sell that which he 


had no power to sell, and which was not in fact | 


to be sold! Recollecting the previously-quoted 
assertion about bribery, we must conclude that 
he did not take money only because he could not 
get it. 


refrain from citing a number of instances in 


which “Q.” has wilfully deviated from the truth. | 
Oddly enough, he contrives to misspell the names | 


of some of his “dear friends,” and makes such 
strange mistakes with regard to others as to 
beget a doubt as to whether he has ever spoken 
to them in his life. His career upon the press, 
taking his own story, does not appear to have 
been very creditable. Lady Bulwer (so he says) 


introduced him to literary life:—“In another | 


year I was the fashionable dramatic and literary 
critic on the daily press. I made money fast— 
spent more, with far greater rapidity—and woke 
up at the age of twenty-eight, to find myself for 
the second time a comparatively ruined man.” 
The daily press ought to feel itself deeply in- 
debted to Lady Bulwer for the introduction; and 
she herself must feel particularly proud of it. 
The following anecdote of Mr. Charles Kean 


those which adorn the volume. “Q.” had written 
a play called “The Student of Bonn” and insisted 
upon reading it to Mr. Kean. ‘The scene is the 
breakfast-room of the actor, who has just finished 
his breakfast: 

I drew the MS. out of my pocket and prepared to 
read. ‘ Do you not think it would be better to leave 


as 1 opened the first page and turned it under the 


MS. “Well! go on, then!” I began accordingly. | woodcuts, with their attendant illustrative sen- 


“T am.”— | 


** Of course not, 
I should have said, what your clients | 
wish me to do?”—At this he smiled slightly, and | 


In | 


I bowed my assent.— The | 
Herald will be about as ready to receive anything | 


Nota political allusion in his cor- | 


The reason of this was, that the purchase | 
The moral feeling of 


| their separate cells worked at Bible and Missal ; | 
| when a new edition meant another copy; when, | 


| continual detriment from a combined mixture of 
| contraries in their composition, so a remedy was 
| found out by the prudence of clerks, by which 
|a holy book paying the debt of nature might 


| nished the foundation of the modern press. 


it in my hands for a week?” he murmured, with an | ™0Fe eational then the Kunve of Sir, Dy ia Bae) 
accent of expostulation, as he once more opened his | ‘ ‘ ABs > : 
eyes and gazed sorrowfully upon me. “I would very | Copies of illuminations from missals. Acecompa- 


much rather read it to you myself,” was my answer nying the picture, engraved on the solid piece, 





THE CRITIC, 


Now the compliment must be paid Charles Kean of | 
saying that he listens to a play read by its author in 
the most exemplary of manners. He does not disturb 
him by objections in the course of the reading. At | 
the end of each act, he merely states his opinion of | 
its character. I shall confine myself to the anno- 
tation of his remarks. As the first was concluded, he | 
looked up at me: “Do you not think that there is a | 
good deal of swearing?” he remarked. At the close | 
of the second, he once more opened his eyes: ‘ Do | 
you not imagine that Heinrich (this was one of | 
my characters) swears confoundedly ?” he inquired. 
When I ended the third, he said: ‘A very fine | 
situation; but ‘hell’ and ‘devil’ are not pretty words 
in the mouth of a female.” As the fourth terminated, | 
he remarked: ‘* The worst act yet”—the fourth is 
always the most difficult to write—“ and the swearing 
in it is worse than ever.” But when I finished the | 
fifth act, he jumped up and opened his eyes very 
wide. They were very large eyes. Then he opened | 
his mouth, and pronounced judgment. “ The third | 
and fifth acts are the best. The third is excellent. 
The first is good, the second tolerable, the fourth | 
bad. The termination of the tragedy is perhaps too 
horrible. But, young man, young man! Why do 
your characters swear so much? In private life you 
may swear as much as you like. You offend nobody 
but your friends. But on the stage you are talking | 
to the public. If you outrage their sense of propriety, | 
they will ‘damn’ your tragedy—an unfortunate 
stvle of swearing from which there is no recovery. 
‘ Damned’ it would be, in every sense of the word. 
So put your play in your pocket; and, when you | 
write another, remember what I have said to you.” 
The ex-Jenkins apparently retains a very | 


| bitter recollection of his quarrel with the writers 
|in Punch. Jerrold is described as “ that sour, | 
| bilious little bottle of human aqua fortis.” Albert | 


Smith “ overflows with cockneyism;” the same | 


} 
in Horace Mayhew it is the predominant charac- | 
teristic.” Considering the terrible castigation | 
received, this wild abuse is intelligible, if not 
excusable. Indeed, we are not quite sure whe- 
ther we would not rather be the subject of such 
epithets as these than of the noisome praise with | 
which the nostrils of Oxenford, Wallace, Davison, 
and Charles Kenney (misspelt Kenny), are of- 
fended. These gentlemen, who really did extend 
the hand of good fellowship to the man, have 
had a lesson which ought to last them their 
lives; and if ever an untoward wind should blow 


from his “ dear friends” will rather astonish him. 








Old Printer and the Modern Press. By | 
Crarves Kyicut. London: John Murray. 
In 1844 Charles Knight published, in his series | 
of The Weekly Volume, “William Caxton, a 
That biography, remodelled and | 
compacted, forms the first part of the present 
work. The second gives, in a broad view, the | 
progress of the press to our own day, especially | 
in relation to the important subject of cheap | 
popular literature. On either matter can no 


Out of respect for the names which he | one be better qualified to speak than Mr. Knight. 


so unwarrantably paraded in this book, we shall | 


Strongly imbued with the sturdy English feeling 
characterising the old printer, and with an anti- 
quarian love for the early efforts of his calling, | 
he has, too, been one of the most zealous and 
most devoted workers of the modern press. 

Time was when in the Scriptorium of an 
abbey transcribers of manuscripts slowly toiled 
through their hand-labour, whilst the monks in 


in the words of a good old Bishop of Durham, 
Richard de Bury, “as the bodies of books suffer 


obtain an hereditary substitute, and a seed might 
be raised up like to the most holy deceased.” At 
this time even the ecclesiastics had but few books, 
the nobles still fewer, and the yeomen none at all. 





Ry “elit ; | But an art was to arise which would change all | 
is not by any means so bad as the generality of | this—the art of wood-cutting; and early in the 


| fifteenth century, by a curious amalgamation, 


religious books and playing cards together fur- 

After the manner of playing cards, which were 
then common enough in Germany (and, by the | 
way, the knave of the “ Master of 1466” is much | 


wooden blocks were engraved with outlinear 


were sentences from Scripture; and a few of these 





ee 


tences, being sometimes joined together, formed 
the block-books, of which many are yet in exist- 
ence. But, these blocks being merely useful 
each for its own purpose, the great principle of 
the art of printing remained hid until the disco- 
very that, for general application, the individual 
letters must be separate, and capable of infinite 
combination and arrangement. This merit, by 


| almost universal consent, is assigned to Gutten- 


berg, of Mentz, who, however, was assisted in his 
discovery by two fellow-citizens, by the brain 
of Schoeffer, and the means of Fust. 

At the sacking of Mentz, in 1462, the servants 
of Fust and Schoeffer were dispersed into different 


| countries, and the invention of printing became 


publicly divulged. 
Two years later Edward IV. issued a commis- 


| sion “to his trusty and well-beloved Richard 


Whitehill and William Caxton, to be his especial 
ambassadors, procurators, nuncios, and deputies 
to his most dear cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, 


| for the purpose of confirming an existing treaty 
| of commerce, or, if necessary, for making a new 


one.” It is unknown whether Caxton was in 


| attendance upon the court of this “ most dear” 


Duke, Philip the Good, from the time of the 


| mission till the Duke’s death in 1467; but there 
| is no doubt that he was at court in some office of 
| trust when the eldest son of Philip, Charles the 


Rash, Count of Charolois, succeeded his father. 
Within a year of his accession to the Dukedom, 
Charles married Margaret, sister of Edward IV., 
at Bruges, where Caxton, “having,” as he tells 
us, “no great charge or occupation,” was em- 
ployed in translating from the French his 
“Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye.” This 
work, commenced at his own instance, was taken 
up again, after the lapse of two years, at the 
command of his “right high, excellent, and right 
virtuous Princess, his right redoubted lady, the 
Lady Margaret.” 

To this court of his sister, the Lady Margaret, 
fled King Edward IV., in 1470, from the power 
of Warwick. It is probable that, during his 
five months’ exile here, he became acquainted 
with his countryman Caxton, who, translating 


| an important work at a time when the presses of 


Rome, of Venice, of Milan, were teeming with 


| books, was doubtless in the hope of himself ac- 


quiring the new art of printing, and imparting it 
to England under the patronage of the King. 

At all events, the first book printed in the 
English language was the “ Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troye.” The first, however, in the 
title of which a date or place is mentioned, is 
“The Dictes and Sayinges of Philosophres,” 
translated by the Earl of Rivers from the French, 
and bearing upon its title “ Emprynted by me 
William Caxton, at Westminster, the Yere of 
our Lord M. CCCC, Ixxvij.” Another imprint 
three years later, is more precise. “The 
Chronicles of Englond” was, the printer says, 
“Emprynted by me, William Caxton, in 
thabbey of Westmynstre by London, &c., the 
V day of June, the yere of thincarnation of our 
lord god M. CCCC. Ixxx.” 

Here, then, in one of the side chapels of West- 
minster Abbey, where every one of our readers 
has been, the honest old printer, William Caxton, 
carried on his calling—now sending out for 
“lordes and ladyes” a book of chivalry; now & 
plainer and more useful one addressed “ to the 
knowledge and understanding of such as be 
ignorant,” of which, he quaintly adds, “ the 
number is infinite; until, on the very day 
whereon he finished the translation of a religious 
work, the brain of the old printer was worn out 
and his hand was useless for evermore. William 
Caxton, full of honour as of years, died labouring 


| at the very work for which he had been born. 


At the modern press no one has worked harder 
in the cause of cheap literature than Charles 
Knight. He has been author, editor, publisher, 
of cheap editions of good works. Surrounded by 
Henry Brougham, Lord John Russell, Dr. 
Lushington, and others forming the “Society for 
Promoting the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 


| it is to Charles Knight—to his knowledge of the 
| popular mind and its wants, to his untiring zeal, 


to his most liberal money expenditure—that we 
owe the “Penny Magazine,” the “Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,” the “Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,” the “British Almanac” and its “ Com- 
panion,” with very many other household 
publications. These were not merely valuable in 
themselves. Not only did they displace a vast 
amount of literary rubbish, to create instead a 
popular taste for science and art, but indirectly 
they raised the standard of all future cheap 
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literature, of which the society’s publications 
were but the ancestors and pioneers. 

But in Mr. Knight’s plan was a serious defect. 
His popular miscellanies did not appeal to the 
imagination. For the most part, they were 
purely instructive, requiring the payment of 
jarge sums for copyrights, and being valuable 
for their intrinsic quality rather than quantity. 
The first number of the “ Penny Magazine” was 
published in 1832. It reached a circulation of 
200,000. But,in June 1846, Mr. Knight was 
driven out of the market by the competition of 
cheaper-priced sheets, of bad paper and worse 
type, of which were then published fourteen 
three-halfpenny and penny miscellanies, and 
thirty-seven weekly sheets, forming separate 
books, all dealing largely, some wholly, in un- 
natural and exciting fiction. A simply educa- 
tional magazine, price threepence, could not 
stand against a penny “ Vampyre’s Bride” or a 
“Hangman’s Daughter.” Cheap literature be- 
came a matter of excitement and inches. And 
even to-day, after many and great improvements, 
mere ability cannot successfully compete with 
size and quantity. “Household Words” and 
“Chambers’s Journal” cannot approach the cir- 
culation of larger-sized, lower-priced sheets, of 
four of which, such as the “London Journal,” a 
million copies are sold weekly. 

CHEAP FICTION. 

The Railway Libraries—by which generic term 
we mean single volumes, printed in small type on 
indifferent paper, and sold mostly at a shilling—are 
almost wholly devoted to novels, English or 
American. Whatever be the quality of the fiction 
so published, we may ask, without any general depre- 
ciation of such works, if the popularity of this kind of 
reading has not a tendency to indispose for other 
reading, however attractive be the mode in which in- 
formation, historical, critical, or scientific, be pre- 
sented; and is it not a necessary consequence that 
books of another character than novels should be 
compelled to address themselves to a smaller class of 
readers, and must, therefore, of necessity, be dearer ? 
Ifthis be true of the railway books, it is equally 
true of the weekly sheets. The demand for fiction 
among the largest class of readers has forced upon 
every weekly periodical the necessity for introducing 
fiction in some form or other. The writers of eminence 
cannot put forth their powers in this direction with- 
out charging a higher price for their numbers than 
those in which inferior writers are employed at low 
salaries. The higher price necessarily induces a 


“You have no chance for a sale unless you give 
as much paper as the others give for a penny !” 
In this respect some of the more extensively cir- 
culated of these sheets would appear to defy 
all reasonable competition. They are sold for 50s. 
per thousand; their paper and machine-work cost, at 
the very least, 45s. Out of this 5s. per thousand they 
have to pay their publishing expenses, their writers, 
their woodcuts, their composition, and their stereo- 
type casts. It is a neck and neck race for a very 
doubtful “ plate;” and what may appear a slight 
addition to the weights of the “riders” in the shape 
of another halfpenny a pound upon their paper 
would “distance” ‘the greater number of them. 
When the popular estimate of a publication is that of 
the square inches which it contains of print, it re- 
quires no critical judgment to be assured that the 
amount of genius or knowledge engaged in its pro- 
duction is not very great. Hence, for the most part, 
a deluge of stories that, to mention the least evil of 
them, abound with false representations of manners, 
drivelling sentimentalities, and impossible incidents. 
And yet they are devoured with an earnestness that is 
almost incomprehensible. The moralist may say— 
England, thy time is come when thou shouldst wean 
Thy heart from this emasculating food. 
How is the weaning to be set about for this baby- 
hood of the popular intellect? The insuperable ob- 
stacle to a successful competition with the existing 
class of penny periodicals is their pre-eminence in exter- 
ai cheapness. They were all founded upon the prin- 
ciple of attraction by low price alone. ‘They employed 
the meanest “ slaves of the lamp ” in their production. 
Sheets came out double the size of any other penny 
sheet, badly printed on the coarsest paper, but never- 
theless they were the largest sheets; their roots were 
thus planted in the popular earth. Some who bought 
them turned away from their filth and folly ; others 
Welcomed these qualities. Gradually the sense of the 
better class of artisans operated, whilst they continued 
their offences, to reduce their number of customers. 
They changed their style; they became decent ; but 
they remained stupid. The weeds were kept down, 
though not rooted out, in that garden. A few gaudy 
flowers were planted; fruit there was little. They 
have maintained their hold, by their external cheap- 
hess, against any attempt to produce a higher litera- 
ture, with better paper and print. They have beaten 
almost every competitor who has sought to address 
€ same class of buyers with something higher, in- 
trinsically as cheap, but not so cheap to the eye. 
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But it is in the frivolous stage. 


intellect. 


way of education. 


ginally intended. 
book to the poor. 
institute and a beer-shop. 


of plain, amusing books, chiefly of 


sale, at a fixed and known price, of bread and 


an enemy to the public-house. 


rates; and argues that, whereas preventive mea- 
sures against disease are cheerfully paid for, it 
would be a wise economy in parishes to pay a 


telligent. 

We quite agree with Mr. Knight in thinking 
that, in towns, the best antidotes for the baneful 
cheap literature of the day are 

FREE LIBRARIES. 

In thus advocating the general establishment of 
free libraries, we believe that we are pointing out the 
only practicable course for counteracting the ten- 
dencies of cheap popular literature. The principle 
which is now carried (as we have endeavoured to 
show) to a dangerous and ridiculous excess, is to give 
the greatest possible quantity at the lowest possible 
price. The principle is destructive to the employ- 
ment of the highest class of literary labour. It in- 
volves the natural mediocrity or positive baseness of 
that quality which is not visible on the surface. The 
counteracting principle is, to make the best books 
accessible to all; and not to imagine that the evil is 
not counteracted, if those who have access to the best 
books prefer the entertaining to the severe. One of 
the most eminent cultivators of the highest know- 
ledge, Sir John Herschel, has told us a great truth 
in this matter, which ought never to be forgotten. 
Defending what he calls “the invaluable habit of 
resorting to books for pleasure” as the main desire 
of those “‘ who have grown up in a want of instruc- 
tion, and in a carelessness of their own improvement,” 
he says: ‘If we would generate a taste for reading, 
we must, as our only chance of success, begin by 
pleasing. ; 
of works of fiction and imagination, duly circulated, 
you possess all you require to strike your grappling 


lowers, to the car of advancing civilisation.” The 
Manchester Free Library has very lately been esta- 
blished. A large majority of its borrowers of books 
belongs to the working class. And from this same 
library were issued in its first year, 77,232 volumés, 
comprising, in theology, 1130; philosophy, 845 ; his- 
tory, 22,837; law, politics, and commerce, 839; 
sciences and arts, 4319; and general literature, in- 


cluding poetry, fiction, essays, and periodicals, 
47,262. During the same time 61,080 volumes were 


used in the reference department. ‘These facts, very 
plain and simple, speak for themselves. 





Liber Cantabrigiensis: an Account of the Aids afforded 
to Poor Students, the Encouragement offered to Dili- 
gent Students, and the Rewards conferred on Suc- 
cessful Students, in the University of Cambridge ; to 
which is prefixed a Collection of Maxims, Aphorisms, 
ge. designed for the use of Learners. By Rovert 
Ports, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Printed 
at the University Press. (London: J. W. Parker 
and Son. 1855. 18mo. pp. 568). 

The contents of this volume fully justify the title 
prefixed to it, and also accomplish far more than 
is promised. Under the various colleges of Cam- 
bridge a vast deal of information is afforded, besides 
that which is the special design of the book. For 
instance, under the head of “ Sir William Browne’s 
Medals,” the subjects of the Greek and Latin Odes are 
given from 1775 to the present day. So with the 
“ Norrisian” and the “ Hulsean” essays. The histo- 
rical data of the colleges are also furnished, with 





The unequal war is still being waged. 


As to the benefactions and endowments for the 


p In penny 
journal, as in cheap novel, there is now scru- 
pulous regard to decency. We have gone through 
the scurrilous, the profane, the indecent, the | 
seditious stages, to arrive at the trifling; and this 
can only enfeeble, not actually debase, the 


The remedy ? Government only stands in the | 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
such Literary Societies, founded for the express 
purpose of affording information to the working and he points out the proper remedies. As a keen 
classes, though productive of much good, have | 
not reached the class for which they were ori- 
A fustian jacket is seldom, 
never, seen in an Atheneum; and to this day, 
we fear, good cheap literature has been a sealed 


For villages, Sidney Godolphin Osborne has 
suggested a something between a mechanics’ 
He proposes to open 
a large room, under the care of a steward, during 
the evenings; to have it furnished with a library 
secular 
character, and a newspaper or two; to allow the 
cheese and coffee, and the sending for not more 
than a certain amount of beer—in a word, to | 
found in many a village a poor man’s club, and 
which would be at once a friend to literature and 


Mr. Knight would make the National School a 
free library also, to be supported out of ordinary 


farthing in each pound of rental to keep the 
people sober, and render them domestic and in- | 


In the higher and better class | 


iron into their souls, and chain them, willing fol- | 


various other interesting and important particulars. | 


encouragement of learning, they are innumerable, and 
| are arranged first in reference to Cambridge itself, 
| then under the heads of the various Grammar-schools 
in the country, and the London companies. No doubt 
many will thank Mr. Potts for the very valuable 
— he has afforded in this laborious compi- 
| lation. 
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In Plague-Cradles of the Metropolis, a Pedestrian 
describes the sources of disease and death in London, 


sanitary reformer who has studied the subject, and 
writes well upon it, his pamphlet will be read with 
profit and interest. The Speeches of Sir John 
Pakington on his Education Bill, and of the Earl of 
Lucan in self-defence, have been issued in the form 
of pamphlets. Mr. A. Langford defends the Russian 
| War against the imputations of Mr. Bright, in about 
twenty pages of close print. The pamphlet on the 
Conduct of the War, falsely attributed to Prince 
Napoleon, has been translated and issued here in 
pamphlet form. It is best answered by the very able 
imperial narrative. Mr. C. Walford, junior, has 
familiarly explained both the Theory and Practice 
of Decimal Coinage, in a little book, which will help 
the studies of those who interest themselves on this 
subject. The Australian Colonies, by Mr. W. 
Capper, tells the intending emigrant briefly, but 
with no waste of words, where they are and how to 
| get tothem. Itabounds in useful facts and figures.-—— 
| The Warnings of the War is one of the fulminations 
| against the aristocracy which recent events have fos- 
| tered, and of which the revolutionary party and press 
| have so cleverly availed themselves to promote the 
| object for which they are struggling—the triumph of 
democracy; and we suspect that the danger is 
nigher than most persons are willing to believe. 
| The Rev. W. R. Morgan has published an energetic 
appeal to the Christian public on behalf of the Church 
in Wales, and an exposure and denunciation of the 
| corruptions which he alleges to exist in it. The 
subject is not one for discussion here; we can only 
notice the fact that such an essay has appeared. 
| Voluntaryism in England and Wales is a sectarian 
| work, but dealing entirely with facts. It takes the 
} last census, and shows from that formidable array 
|of figures what is the true strength of Volun- 
| taryism in England. It is certainly a remarkable 
| document, which must make the most heedless pause 
and think. The famous Number Ninety of the 
| Tracts for the Times has been reprinted entire, with 
| an introduction and notes, by the Rev. J. Frew. 
| Weare not quite satisfied as to the object of this publi- 
| cation. Music and Musicians, to the Days of Purcell, 
by the Rev. R. Hooper, is the substance of a lecture 
| presenting a short historical sketch of the History of 
| British music. Much information is compressed into 
| a small compass. A tract entitled The Powers of 
Europe, and the World's Great Quarrel, is one of those 
ingenuities by which at all times and in all countries 
{men have contrived to convince themselves that 
































their crimes are virtues and their passions 
reason. Every war in which we have been engaged 


| was equally declared to be just and necessary, and 
doubtless equally believed to be so by the generation 
engaged in it. Yet has posterity, forming its judg- 
| ment unprejudiced by the passions of the actors, pro- 
nounced almost every one of them to have been unjust, 
| and all to have been unnecessary. This at least should 
make us pause and ask if it is not possible that we may 
be falling into the same error as our forefathers, and if 
our posterity may not pass the same judgment upon 
us. The real question is, if the objects to be gained 
are so certain and so valuable as to be worth all the 
enormous suffering and crime, by which alone they 
can be pursued. Does religion or reason counsel the 
| doing of evil that good may come? Are we justified 
in ruining the present generation for some possible 
advantage to a remote posterity? What say 
Christianity, morality, and humanity? 





Tue ANGELS OF Lire.—The following Turkish 
allegory is as beautiful as Sterne’s celebrated figure 
of the accusing spirit and the recording angel :— 
“Every man,” says the dervise, “ has two angels, 
one on his right shoulder and another on his left. 
When he does anything good, the angel on his right 
shoulder writes it down; when evil, the angel on his 
left shoulder writes that, and waits. He waits till 
midnight. If before that time the man bows down 
his head and exclaims, ‘Gracious Allah! I have 
sinned, forgive me!” the angel rubs it out; and if 
not, at midnight he seals it, and the angel on the right 
shoulder weeps.” 

One oF Puaroan’s DaAnttAs.—Lord Lindsay 
states that, in the course of his wanderings amid the 
pyramids of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, proved 
by its hieroglyphies to be at least 2000 years of age. 
In examining the mummy after it was unwrapped, 
he found in one of its closed hands a tuberous or 
bulbous root. He was interested in the question how 
long vegetable life could last, and he therefore took 
that tuberous root from the mummy’s hand, planted 

/ it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of 
heaven to descend upon it, and in the course of a few 
weeks, to his astonishment and joy, the root burst 
| forth and bloomed in a beauteous dahlia. 








THE CRITIC, 








THE CRITIC ABROAD. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





“Tt is the hardest thing in the world to hide a 


Nations quarrel and fight; authors quarrel and | poem; we don’t place it under a bushel.” This is 


fight; fortunate it is for the world that books do | 
| everyone must cackle when he has made what he 


not fight. Folios leading on quartos to do battle 
with duodecimos, officered by octavos, were a 
sad sight. Books, in the main, are civil. They 
sometimes say things stupid enough, and some- 
times things provoking enough, disposing one to 


break the peace; but in such a case a wise man | 


will recollect that he has to do merely with a 


book, and will shelve it, as the Admiralty shelves | 


an obnoxious officer. We are permittted to 
thrash an author or a publisher—goodness knows 
why—buta book never. Metaphorically speaking, 
we may cut a book up; but, materially speaking, 
we must be tender even. of pulling its dogs’ ears. 
And when all the world is smoke and flame, and 
when wounds and woes make hearts heavy, the 
book as a recompense steps from its place—from 
dusty shelf or dull cupboard, it may be—to ad- 
minister comfort. We verily believe that a man 
who has been. used to books, chancing to die on 
desert sands, would feel gratified in his last 
moments by the sight even of a page of Mavor's 
Spelling-book. Books leap ditches and bound 
over barricades. They come to us in spite of 
pestilence ; they visit us in spite of war. They 
find their way to us from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, though the Czar bids us defiance. Lest, 
however, it should be supposed that we are 
stealing from the Philobiblon of Richard of Bury, 
we pass on to the matter in hand. 

In Russia there are many large and many use- 
less libraries —useless, because the books have becn 
brought together as mere printed matter equipped 
in calf and morocco. In the Imperial Library 
books have been heaped up in duplicate, tripli- 
cate, and quadruplicate, in all tongues and 
languages. No attempt was ever made at selec- 
tion. Numbers alone were desiderated. The 
same may be said of almost all the public libraries 
in the empire. In the libraries attached to 
convents and cathedrals, however, there are 
contained many ancient and valuable books 
and manuscripts — Oriental works especially. 
Of the latter German scholars are for ever 
making use. It is through Germans alone that 
we are made aware of the literary treasures of 
Russia and the fecundity of the East. Specimens 
of the “Golden Sayings” of Fit Arari, an 
Arabian writer, have recently fallen in our way. 
They are expressed in “ centuries ”—in hundreds 
of good things ; and, from the first century, we 
gather at random such good things as the fol- 
lowing: 

He who chides the crocodile condemns the Nile. 
Were poor people coffee-berries, rich people would 
drink them. ‘Truth is bitter as aloes, and must be 
given with sugar. Young man! let thy defects be like 
those of the mussel-pearls! First draw the drowning 
man out of the Nile, and then ask him why he fell 
into the water. The smaller the egg the greater the 
hope of the crocodile. When God created Adam, the 
flea said, “he is created for me.” Plant the 
thistle in Paradise, and still it will grow no 
roses. No use in fair bird without fair song. Fair 
of feather though I be, still I am no nightingale. 
The higher the gateway, the lower stoops the dwarf. 
Gratitude is the lotos whose flower soon withers. 
Every snake is not a boa, but the coward takes every 
snake as such. Steep the orange in vinegar, and still 
it will never be a citron. He who jumps into the 
Nile in jest may drown himself in earnest. Rest on 
your oar when you pass a sleeping crocodile [let 
sleeping dogs lie]. My son, go not forth to reap 
without a sickle. Because God has not bent the head 
of the palm-tree he has raised the head of the giraffe. 
Live six days in the oasis, on the seventh go into the 
wilderness. Negus is carried to the lips with a 
golden spoon. A drunken driver makes a stumbling 
camel. Allali permits the coco-nut to fall when 
there is no sleeper under the tree. When the Nile 
has no secret you may find it in the wilderness. The 
wolf in open country becomes the more prudent. 
Blame not God, O my son, that he has created the 
tiger ; praise God that he has not given him wings! 
The man who is not hungry says, “ The shell of the 
coco-nut is: hard.” 


More examples might be given. We fear to be 


tedious, especially as every example has its 
equivalent in our own homely proverbs. 

The Germans continue to pour forth more 
poetry than prose—or what they consider to be 
poetry. Goethe somewhere says :— 


Am schwersten 2:1 bergen ist ein Gedicht; 
Man stellt es unter den Seheffel nicht. 








true of his, as of our countrymen. Like a hen, 
considers a decent distich. 

War-books continue to abound. We have 
Andeutungen (“ Instructions for Young Officers”) ; 
Vorlesungen (“ Lectures on Military Art”); Der 
Offizier im Felde, by F. Grill (“ The Officer in the 
Field, a practical hand-book”); Skizze eines Vor- 
trays iiber Generalstab-wissenschaft, von J. H. 
(“Sketches in Military Art for a Staff-Officer ”)— 
these are all good and useful books,—practical 
rules for slaying. In Austria and Bavaria more 
attention has been given to the art of war than in 
any other country. In England we have a few 
books on gunnery; but no book, so far as we 
know, treating of killing masses as a science. 
Nor have we any good military maps in England. 
Here again we are far excelled by Austria. The 
Austrian maps relating to the present seat of war 
are far superior to ours. We attempt too much, 
and accomplish too little. Ruads, cross-roads, 
streams, canals, hills, valleys, and political boun- 
daries—the attempt to represent the topographi- 
cal, the geographical, the hydrographical, make 
our best maps the representation of chaos. We 
have just had occasion to look at a map of 
England. It is a curiosity rather. The boun- 
daries of the counties are shown—there is an 
attempt to set forth the boundaries of the parishes. 
Then there are the roads and the cross-roads, the 
rivers and the canals, and across the whole, in 
black lines, are traced the railroads. The map, too, 
is geological and mineralogical. The iron districts 
are set forth in one colour, the coal in another. 
Then there are different tints for clay, chalk, 
limestone, and so forth. The rivers run east and 
west to the sea in beautiful zig-zag, and the hills 
look like so many disorderly hay-cocks, giving 
the slightest idea of elevation, and the very finest 
idea of disorder. We must reform our maps— 
our school maps especially. Of this more at 
another time. 

For want of better reading, we fall back upon 
our sarcastic acquantaince De Mirecourt—we 
may say, our ill-natured acquaintance. Rossini 
and Arago are the last subjects of his pen. 
Rossini is known to the world through his nume- 
rous operas; Arago through his scientific achieve- 
ments. Rossini was born in 1792. His father 
was neither better nor worse than a strolling 
singer; and young Rossini had to wander about 
with him from town to town, to wherever the 
dramatic canvass was erected. He was selected 
by an ecclesiastic, and instructed by him on 
account of his fine voice. He was selected and 
made the pet of an Italian marchioness on the 
same grounds. Her name was Olympia—and, 
with respect to this Olympia, we are disposed to 
think that De Mirecourt has allowed his pen to 
take scandalous liberties Rossini father at- 
tended fairs, of which there are too many in 
Italy. He erected his tent, he sang in his tent; 
so did his wife, and so did their hope, Rossini 
junior. When the lad was considered to be of 
years to be useful, the father wished to make 
a profit of him, and set him to blow the horn, 
and the like. “% shan’t blow the horn,” 
said one day the disobedient stripling—“ Vi ri- 
nuncio—I leave you then.” “ And why?” de- 
manded the sire—“ Vo hy not blow your trumpet? 
Are you an independent fellow? Possiedi tu 
della rendite? What income have you got?” 
“None at all,” said the youngster—he was only 
fourteen or thereabouts—“I wish to be a com- 
poser.” The daring was great. Said the father 
—‘“ Stupid!” and thus speaking he administered 
to his son a kick & Tendroit ot le dos change de 
nom—an expression, this latter, which our bitter 
acquaintance is partial to. “Go, disgraziato!” 
said the enraged old man’: “ You cannot become 
the first trumpeter in Venice, and you will be the 
last composer.” The bad trumpeter soon after 
made himself a name as the first composer in 
Italy. 

We had written so far, and intended to pursue 
the biography, when the following fragment from 
a French journal was thrust into our hand, and 
the reader shall have the benefit of it. 

There exists in Paris an arsenal of defamation; the 
fabricator is one Jacquot, calling himself De Mire- 
court. Under the pretence of writing biography, this 











universal slanderer spits his venom on all the glories, 
all the courage, all the devotion of the living or dead 
—present or absent. In the biography of F’. Arago, 
which he has just issued, he makes attacks as false as 
they are scandalous and base against one of the most 
honourable and most devoted men of the Democratic 
party—M. Etienne Arago, the beloved brother of the 
illustrious savant whom France has just lost. 

So, so, Monsieur Jacquot ! To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed; and we shall approach your 
biographies in future with all due caution. Let 
us hear what you have to say of Francois Arago. 
But you cannot proceed with Arago before you 
have had your fling at Janin. Méchant! Janin 
certainly has no right to cast stones at you, he 
being a rogue literary himself, who has damaged 
many a promising author. To you, reader, we 
would say— Remember the old proverb about the 
advantage the public derives when rogues fall 
out. Jacquot apostrophises Janin in this fashion 
—“ Decidedly, Janin, you are incorrigible. . . . 
Rancour chokes you, my friend! the bile mounts 
to your throat; you have a catarrh of hatred; 
and truly the Débats does wrong in allowing you 
to expectorate as you do against my biographies. 
aha You write in wretched manner, Janin; 
your style is destitute ofeducation. Each of your 
phrases is a villanous young scapegrace, who blows 
his nose with his fingers and wipes them upon his 
sleeve.” All this is bad enough; but it illustrates 
the quarrels of authors. Then, again—and we 
only quote a passage to illustrate Parisian jour- 
nalism in one of its phases—“ We have said that 
you are a dishonest critic—sans bon foi—a lite- 
rary mountebank, dancing eternally on the rope 
of caprice, without holding in your hand the 
balance-stick of reason; we have demonstrated 
to you that you are envious of every glory whose 
lustre dims your dancing-pumps. Say, 
yes or no, whether we two write contemporaneous 
history? Is it our right to write? Must we 
encourage your vagaries, praise your perilous 
leaps, admire your contradictions, admire your 
impertinent falsehoods? Must we, in spite of 
and in contradiction to everything, affirm that 
you are the most conscientious writer of our age? 
Ah! Janin, this were truly impossible, without 
at least making the whole of France burst out 
a-laughing.” It. being easy to call “mad dog,” 
Jacquot calls out—“It is not one alone, 
O thou old, old wolf of the feuilleton, whom 
thou hast bitten! Still to thy jaws and fangs 
adhere the rags of bleeding renown. s 
Think you that you sullied Balzac the day on 
which you wrote —‘ What an accumulation of 
filth! Let us put on the boots of the scavenger 
of taste, before we descend into this dung-hole!’ 
Ah! Janin, wretched Zoilus, you defiled only 
yourself!” But while illustrating the wars of 
the critics, we had well nigh forgotten Arago. 
This biography, we are assured, “has been writ- 
ten in all sincerity, with aloyal pen, which, thank 
God, never swerves from the right line.” 

Francois Dominique Arago was born in the 
town of Estagel, in the Eastern Pyrenees, on the 
26th February, 1786, the eldest of a numerous 
family of children. He was an infant prodigy, 
and astonished the little world in which he lived 
with his acqurements, before he had been fairly 
breeched. He was a red-hot republican before 
he was fifteen; and hada great notion of wearing 
a uniform, brandishing a sword, and of slaying 
Spaniards, before he had entered his teens. His 
soldiering propensities, indeed, caused great un- 
easiness to his mother, who was obliged to keep 
a watchful eye over him. In spite of every vigilance 
he escaped one morning, at day-break, to wait 
for his darling soldiers. He stood alone on the 
market-place of Estagel. The battle of Peyras- 
Tortes was drawing on. Many of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets were in the hands of the enemy. 
Young Frangois uttered a shout of rage and sur- 
prise when he beheld a picquet of seven or eight 
Spanish horsemen turn out of one of the streets. 
They had lost themselves in a nocturnal recon- 
noitre in a strange village. And now comes the 
marvellous part of the story :— 

Our little hero hastened home, armed himself with 
a rusty halberd, ran anew to the market-place, rush 
down upon the enemy uttering hurras, and woun 
in the thigh the leader of the detachment. The latter, 
furious, levelled his carbine. The poor child would 
have paid dearly for his courage had not a troop 0 
villagers arrived armed with poles and pitehforks- 
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= . 
They surrounded the Spaniards, who begged for 
quarter, and who were all taken prisoners. Francois 
Arago was seven years of age when he executed this 
high feat of arms. 

Subsequently, the grand desire of Arago was 
to wear an epaulette. He studied mathematics 
with the greatest ardour, and, after two severe 
examinations, one before brow-beating Monge, 


and the other before Legendre, whom he sur- | 


prised by his vast knowledge of the science, was 
admitted into the Polytechnie School. De Mire- 
court, we must say, in spite of the warning 
given us, does every justice to the perseverance, 
talents, energy, and republican boldness of Arago. 
When the first Napoleon was elevated to the 
empire, all the students were invited to sign an 
address of congratulation, on the day of his 
coronation. Arago broke the pen which was ex- 
tended to him. ‘ Never shall you force me,” he 
said, “to sign the death-warrant of Liberty !” 


They would have turned him out of the school; | 


but the Emperor, on being made acquainted 
with the fact, formally opposed it, and even de- 
clared, according to our author, that this other 
Cato of Utica might always and everywhere 
depend upon the protection of Cesar. To the 
end of his days Arago was a hearty republican. 
Napoleon had but one word. He named Francois 
secretary of the observatory, before even the young 


technic School. 
this imperial favour, was called to the Tuileries, ‘It 
pears, sir,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ that you persevere 
in your dislike.” 
wees et re 

“Go on, Sir, speak! What reason can you give me 
for your refusal ? 

“For five years, sire, I have had only one aim, 
one hope—to enter the artillery.” 

“ You consent then to fight under my standards?” 

“They are the standards of France, sire.” 

“Well and good. Your first duty, as a future sol- 
dier, is obedience. Point the telescope to the stars ; 
we shall then see about permitting you to point the 
cannon on the enemy.” 

Frangois entered the observatory. Six months 
after, he received orders to proceed to Spain, in com- 
pany with Biot and Rodriguez, to continue the ope- 
rations commenced in 1770, and to obtain the diame- 
ter of the earth by the exact measurement of an arc 
of the meridian. 

His adventures in Spain were of the most sur- 
prising order. An ingenious novelist might 
make three Marlborough-street volumes out of 
them. His whole life, indeed, was interspersed 
with adventure. On the fall of Napoleon, he was 
invited by the Emperor Alexander to take the 
general direction of the sciences of all the Rus- 
sias, with a salary of a hundred thousand 
Troubles. He chose to remain in his beloved 
France. His brusque republican manners he 
once exhibited in rather rude fashion to the King 
of Prussia. The latter desired to be introduced 
to him through Humboldt, his Chamberlain and 
Minister of State. Arago declined the intended 
honour. “It is enough to have had an inter- 
course with Alexander,” he said. “ Your foreign 
sovereigns seem to have taken upon themselves 
the task of compromising me.” Humboldt in- 
sisted no more ; but let us hear the end. 

On the day of his departure Humboldt came to 
bid his adieus to Francois, accompanied by a person- 
age clad in very plain attire, and who had the appear- 
ance of a bourgeois about to mount the diligence. 
Arago presented seats to his visitors ; then he con- 
versed for nearly an hour with the chamberlain, 
without once addressing a word to the companion he 
had brought with him. The latter appeared very 
embarrassed in countenance. When they were gone, 
Arago, rubbing his hands, exclaimed: ‘“ Frederick- 
William! Frederick-William! You will remember 
the republican of the observatory.” 

Arago had his whims and oddities. Being at 
an inn one night at Louvain, in company with 
his friend Quetelet, of the Brussels observatory, 
he appeared to be keenly affected when informed 
by mine host that there was only a double- 

ed room at their service. Bedtime came; 

and to their chamber the twain astronomers 
ascended. But, instead of undressing himself, 
the Parisian kept walking up and down, exhibit- 
ing gestures of impatience. The Belgian savant 
Tegarded his companion with astonishment, and 
Could not attend to his toilet. All at once Arago 
Seemed to take an extreme resolution, and said to 
is companion: ‘‘I must confess to you, my dear 
friend, that I cannot sleep unless I have upon my 
dead & . . -” “A what?” “A cotton nightcap.” 

Ma foi,” replied Quetelet; “that, too, is my 
case. Many people can’t go to bed in other head- 
gear.” “Do you think so?” said Arago, uttering 
adeep sigh. “ But that is not all; when I fall 


” 





ne ann 
|asleep, I...” “What?” “Isnore.” “Bah! 


|so do I. I make more uproar than an organ- 
pipe.” “Ah! that’s a different matter,” said 


Arago; “then let us get to bed.” 

The three great discoveries to which Arago 
owes the immortality of his name, are the polari- 
sation of light, the magnetising of steel by elec- 
tricity, and magnetism by rotation. We really 
cannot see much to find fault with in the execu- 
tion of this biography, even if it was manufac- 
tured in the arsenal of defamation. The worst 


original, and that he forsook horns and violins for 
literature. “He distilled the melodrama, vaude- 


! 





such severity ; and fees upon vacant successions, 


| royalties upon mines, fines, confiseations, and 


that is said of Etienne Arago is, that he was an | 


| fully 


ville, and comedy, without being able to extract | 


the celebrity.” O, yes! worse perhaps is said— 
and here it may be that Monsieur Jacquot is 
exercising his biting profession. ‘ Thinking,” 


| he continues of Etienne, “that he eould succeed | 


better in politics, he dressed up paragraphs for 
the papers of the opposition, give it out that he 


| their subjects. 


had fought like a hero in 1830, and obtained as | 
the price of his exploits the direction of the | 


| Vaudeville. But in his hands the theatre was 
|endangered. He immediately accused the com- 
| pany for the mediocrity of the receipts, joined 
| himself to the revolters of April, and was only 
saved from arrest on account of his brother.” 


these and some other equally irrelevant passages 
into a notice of the life of Francois Arago. In 
one of the recent sittings of the Academy, 
Quetelet engaged to write a life of his friend and 
fellow-labourer in science, which will be looked 
forward to with great interest. 

M. Villemain, formerly Minister of Public In- 
struction under Louis-Philippe, has one of his 
charming articles in the Revue Contemporaine. 
When the master wished to get rid of the man, 


man was mad ; and nothing less was talked of 
than putting him into the Bicétre. By the side 


lastly that most pernicious of all modes of raising 
money, the sale of offices and dignities. With 
that obtrusive paternal spirit which seem to 
animate all new monarchies, the Crown also 
attempted to derive revenue from the monopoly 
of great public works. The royal power een» 
tralised, as it were, all the industrial forces of 
society ; and, although experience has since taught 
men the very costly lesson that the place of 
private enterprise is but poorly supplied by even 
the very best governmental system, it is pain- 
apparent that this fallacy is not. yet 
thoroughly exploded. 

Despite, however, this centralising tendency, 
some of the earliest Kings of France found it 
convenient to delegate to private persons the task 
of collecting the imposts which they levied upom 
Not that they are entitled to be 
considered the inventors of that system, for we 
find that the Roman Emperors used to farm their 
taxes; and the odium in which the pub/icans: were 
held by the people not only proves the fact, but 
also indicates one of the principal reasons why 
those potentates were so anxious to impose upon 
others the duty of collecting the revenue. Evenin 


| ancient times the name of the tax-gatherer seems 


r eee, SEO - | Verily, we do not see the necessity of dragging | 
man had passed his last examinations in the Poly- 
The patriot pupil, having refused | 


to have been hated, and that with a virulency 
which can only be accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition that these gentry oppressed the people 
beyond the limits of their duty, and for their 
own private profit. At very remote periods of 
history we find that the men who were most 
willing to undertake the position were the Jews, 
and that much of the popular fury aroused 


| against this nation, and the persecutions which 
| they suffered, arose from the real or supposed 


he caused a rumour to be circulated that the | 


rapacity with which they plundered the national 
pocket under cover of the law. They have 


| ever been a convenient people to the thoughtless. 


of Villemain in the same review we encounter a | 


writer of the first order, in Daniel Stern, who 





first appeared as an 
His article is entitled Pouvoir et Liberté; and has 
for object the four last years of William the 
Taciturn. The portrait of the famous Statholder 
is here traced with a vigorous hand. 


author four years ago. | 


Several | 


| 


| 


| other articles of interest appear in the present | 





number. 





FRANCE. 
THE FARMERS-GENERAL OF FRANCE. 


Histoire des Grandes Opérations Financieres, 
Banques, Bourses, Emprunts, Compagnies In- 
dustrielles. I. Les Fermiers Générauzx. 
(“History of Great Financial Operations, 


Banks, Exchanges, Loans, and Industrial Com- | 


panies. Part I. the Farmers-General.”) Par 
M. Carericue. Paris: D’Amyot. 1855. 
M. Capericus, a writer of not very liberal ten- 
dency, and hitherto celebrated for his illustrations 


of the great nobility, the age of chivalry, and | 
| fraudulently despoil them of their estates.” Not 
| twelve years had elapsed when Louis the Tenth 
| recalled them, and, among many new privileges, 


the epopees of the middle ages, has undertaken 
the task of assembling the facts connected with 
the history of Finance in France. Such a work 
cannot fail to possess the highest interest in 


the eyes of all readers, whether studious or | 


simply curious—for the History of Finance, 
rightly considered, is indeed the history of a 
nation's civilisation ; with this strange anomaly, 
that, whereas in the individual, debt is taken to be 
an indication of decay, in a nation the progress 
of its civilisation seems to keep an even pace 
with the facility with which it involves itself in 
the most startling and serious liabilities. For 
the sake of arrangement the work is divided 
‘into four distinct parts ; first, the Farmers- 
General; secondly, Financial Operations under 
the Consulate and Empire ; thirdly, the great 
Loan operations throughout Europe; and fourthly, 
the great Industrial and Commercial Companies. 
The first volume, that relating to the Farmers- 
General, is the only one which has yet appeared. 

A word as to the origin of that royal right of 


With a smile for every one and money to lend: 
whosoever gave good security, the Jew, if mot a 
favourite, was an absolute necessity to those 
paladins who understood the science of arms 
much better than that of arithmetic. Yet the 
very wealth which made him useful also caused 
him to be feared and hated, so that the very 
monarchs and nobles who were most deeply in 
debted to the descendants of Abraham were the 
authors of those terrible persecutions to which 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages they 
were from time to time subjected. Thus itis 
that we find the Jews alternately caressed and 
persecuted by the different Kings of France. 
Philip Augustus restrained the rate of interest 
upon which they were entitled to lend money, 
and forbade them to receive in pledge the neees+ 
sary implements of labour. Philip the Hand- 
some banished them from the kingdom in 1311, 
and confiscated all their goods. “ Our ears (said 
the Edict of Confiscation) are filled with com- 
plaints against the Jews, that they charge 
against Christians more than is due, and that 


| they oppress the widow and the orphan; that 


they foree men to secret compositions, andi 


gave them the right to sell all goods left in pledge 
if unredeemed for a year. 

But it was not only against the persecutions 
of the Government that they had to contend ; the 


| populace often rose in masses to avenge them- 
| selves for real or fancied oppressions by pillage 


| and murder. 


| absurd. 


These were in fact riots of debtors 
against their creditors; and to attribute them te 
any patriotic or religious sentiment would be 
It was in order to evade the conse- 
quenees of these confiscations and sudden pil- 


| lages that the Jews invented bills of exchange— 


taxaticn to which the Farmers-General owe their | 


origin. At first, the King had no source of 
income beyond the profit of the domain allotted 
as his share after conquest. Even Charlemagne 


sold the cabbages out of his garden to enable | 


him to defray the 


hospitable droit d'aubaine over the property of 





expenses of his palace. | 
As time went on, other little aids were added; | 
such as the aid aux quatre cas (in four events), | 
the taille and the capitation-tax ; also the in- | 
| culations formed with reference to the mean 
strangers, upon which Sterne animadverts with | profit for the ten years preceding the date of 


a piece of commercial machinery which enabled 
them to transport the largest fortunes to any 
part of the world ; while for their bodily safety 
they took for their exclusive habitation certaim 
quarters of the large cities, which they fortified 
in many ingenious ways, and strove to render 
impervious to the sudden irruption of a lawless 
mob. ‘These cities of refuge were called the 
Ghettos ; and even the city of London was not 
without its quarter set apart for the proscribed 
children of Abraham. 

Down to the reign of Henry the Fourth of 
France the farming of taxes was undertaken by 
single persons ; but about that period, compamies 
were formed for farming the taxes, and contracts 
were made with the state, upon the basis of cal- 
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contract. The Farmers-General were the direc- | fortunately for them, the octroi had been but 
tors of those great companies ; and we will now | lately imposed, and, as the Farmers-General in- 


proceed to notice a few of the more celebrated of 
these men, and the details respecting them 
given by M. Capefigue. 

One of the earliest and most celebrated of 


j 
} 
| 


Farmers-General was the Italian Zamet, or Zameti. | 
This man had been in the service of Catherine de | 


Medicis, and afterwards valet to Henry the 


Second. 


cluded it in their contract, upon them devolved 
the task of levying this very unpopular tax. The 
populace had begun by joking about the new 
stone-waistcoat (as the Barriers were nick- 
named), but ended by attaching a great deal 
of unmerited odium to the Farmers-General. 


|The consequence was, that when Robespierre 


In 1585 he farmed the gabelle, or salt- 


tax, and soon became celebrated for his enormous | 


wealth, and the importance of his financial opera- 
tions. 


whom he rendered important pecuniary services, | 


Zamet became banker to the League, and was 
the chief instrument in bringing Henry the 
Fourth into direct union with that powerful 
party, and Zamet it was who brought about the 
marriage between that monarch and Marie de 
Medicis. A philosopher in his way (epicurean 
certainly), Zamet not only loved to make money, 
but also to enjoy it. 

Amid all the agitations of the League (writes M. 
Capefigue), Zamet built in the Rue de la Cerisaie the 
finest and most elegant hotel then known in Paris. 


The architecture was of the Florentine school; rather | 


heavy, but richly ornamented. A large pavilion in 
the centre, and two wings surrounding a vast and 
commodious court-yard; spacious apartments to re- 
ceive company; beautiful closets and boudoirs for 
retreat and the mid-day siesta; two eating- rooms, 
one for dinner and the other for supper; a beautiful 
garden, with fruits, flowers, high hedges, and a marble 
bath-room open to the sun, as at Rome, and sur- 
zounded with statues and foliage, roses and jasmine ; 
and beyond that a little chamber for mysterious re- 
pose and gallantry. 

The fair Gabrielle d’Estrees seems to have 
been as friendly to Zamet as was her lover, 
and it was at his house that she was seized 
with that sudden and inexplicable illness which 
carried her off. 

Le Riche de la Poplinitre was celebrated as 
much on his own account as on that of his wife; 
whose amour with the Duc de Richelieu, and the 
ingenious moveable fireplace constructed by the 
noble lover, have made her so notorious. This 
Farmer-General quite equalled Zamet in the fas- 
tidious luxury with which he surrounded him- 
self. The first artists of the day were employed 





| 





resolved to immolate them en masse, no objection 
was made by the people, to gain whose con- 


| currence the public accuser added to the charge 
After the death of Henry the Third, to | 


of growing rich at the public expense, that of 
poisoning the people by the adulteration of food 
and tobacco. M. Capefigue’s description of the 
execution of the Farmers-General is a chef-d’auvre 
of grandiose absurdity. 


The scaffold arose hideous, on the 8th of May 1794, 
for twenty-eight of the Farmers-General, who passed 
calmly to their death amid the horrid vociferations of 
a pack of cannibals. The custom of fortune bestows 
the high sentiment of itself, and those who have de- 
ported themselves well in the saloons will always 
bear their foreheads high, even when the axe is about 
to touch them. Those who go from the banquet of 
life to that of death do so with dignity; they are as 
proud when their hands are bound behind their backs 
as when they were in their silken robes and lace, and 
powder and diamonds, living in the most elegant 
mansions. The Farmers-General made no philosophic 
declamations, like those braggarts of the Gironde; the 
Farmers died, giving place to old age and white 
hairs ; they had the honour to precede by a single day 
Madame Elizabeth of France. If the Farmers-General 
had known that they were accompanying a daughter 
of France to the death, they would have besought the 
headsman to let them put on their court suits, as 
became polite gentlemen doing honour to a princess 
of Henry the Fourth’s blood. The procession would 
have been worthy of its victim. 


Jenkins could have scarcely been more pom- 
pous, and certainly not more silly. The flun- 
keyism of M. Capefigue (there is no other word) 
here sets itself free of all bounds, and this piece 
of fustian is the result. 

Although not strictly connected with the Far- 
mers-General, the subject of finance supplies 
M. Capefigue with an excuse for introducing 
some of the great financiers, and even those whose 
only connection with the subject was that they 


decorating the sumptuous apartments of his | spent money—namely, the mistresses of kings. 
hotel; Latour and Carle Vanloo painted the | With respect to most of these he appears to have 


frescoes, aud Lancret designed the gardens. 


His | some very eccentric opinions. 


According to him, 


guests were amused with musical and dramatic | Sully was a mean-spirited old miser; “the great 


entertainments of the first excellence, and the 


| 


Colbert” a very mediocre financier; Law’s scheme 


most celebrated artists and literary men were | was feasible, and only failed through the national 


among his intimate acquaintances. 


disposition towards exaggeration and extremes; 


The Farmer-Gengral Claude Dupin wasa patron | finally, we are told that never was there a more 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and distinguished | unjust mistake than to excuse the Countess Du- 
himself in the world of letters by writing several | barry of prodigality. True, she had a monthly 


works of no inconsiderable merit. One of these, 
a refutation of Montesquieu’s “ Esprit des Lois,” 
received a very rare and significant compliment; 
for the great jurisconsult himself made appli- 
cation to Madame de Pompadour that she would 
use her interest to have it suppressed—which 
was done so effectually that there are now not 
more than ten copies known to bibliophilists. 
But the most celebrated among the Farmers- 
General was undoubtedly Helvetius, at whose 
table the Encyclopedia was projected, and who 
contributed as much by his own talents as by 
his liberal hospitality to bind together the most 





formidable body of literary men that probably 
ever existed. By the favour of Louis XV.’s 
queen, Marie Leczinska, Helvetius was made a 
farmer-general at the early age of twenty-three, 
when he had already manifested the highest 
ability in matters pertaining to finance. He was 
one of those few men who can successfully com- 
bine the pursuits of literature with that of riches; | 
and, as M. Capefigue remarks, “ At supper, he 
would listen to Voltaire’s ‘Mahomet,’ and in the 
morning he would calculate, with wonderful 
quickness, the details of the excise ; at Montbar, 
ke smiled joyously at the elegant lessons of 
Buffon upon the beauties of Nature; and then 
ke would visit the vine-growers of Burgundy to 
talk to them about taxes and duty.” His work 
upon “The Mind” (L’Esprit) made a profound 
sensation, even in England; for it pushed to an 
extremity Locke's doctrine upon the sovereignty 
of the senses, and laboured to prove that very | 
humiliating doctrine, that all the actions of man | 
are determined by pleasure and by selfishness. 
The Revolution found thirty-five Farmers- | 
General in existence, and, even if their character | 
had been more popular than was the fact, their | 
enormous fortunes would not have escaped the 
Eapacity of the Revolutionary tribunal. Un- 





allowance of four thousand louis-d’or from the 
King; but this trifling sum is explained away by 
M. Capefigue:— 

This sum may seem considerable, but the King held 
his drawing-room at the Countess’s, and invitations 
were constantly issued to this effect: ‘ The King will 
honour with his presence the soirée of the Countess 
Dubarry.” These four thousand louis-d’or merely 
supplied the expenses. At these soirées there would 
be supper and gaming; the supper exquisite and rich, 
the gaming exceedingly high; and Louis XV. had 
the singular habit for a prince of ‘wishing always to 
win when he played, and the Countess lost continu- 
ally. Gaming formed a considerable item in the 
expenses of the favourite. 

In spite of the not very conclusive manner in 
which M. Capefigue puts his argument, there 
may be much truth in this; for it should be re- 
membered that, after the death of her royal pro- 
tector (when favourites usually meet with but 
scanty measure of mercy), Louis XVI, austere in 
his manners almost to Puritanism, granted Ma- 
dame Dubarry a very sufficient pension. 

But, admitting it to be perfectly true that we 
ought not to trust implicitly to the accepted ver- 
dicts of history, it is impossible to read some of 
M. Capefigue’s opinions without a smile; and it 
is not easy to understand them without consider- 
ing the sort of mind which formed them. Cer- 
tain revelations scattered through the book enable 
us to do this very satisfactorily. M. Capefigue 
appears to be influenced by two very overwhelm- 
ing prejudices, a veneration for riches, and a most 
conservative worship for outward show. Accord- 
ing to him, wealth is absolutely necessary to the 
perfection of the philosopher. 

Fortune is the first condition of independence and 
human dignity: it creates the most profound con- 
tempt for those poor devils who practise calumny 


In another page, we find him bewailing the 
false economy which has abolished the expensive 
mummeries which surrounded royalty under the 
ancient réyime. 

What elegant and ancient customs have been sup- 
pressed to arrive at such miserable results! What 
prestige has been taken from royalty, as it was under- 
stood and illustrated by Louis the Fourteenth! The 
private stables, the stud of racers, the noble falconry, 
a suppression for ever to be regretted. Where are 
those proud, spur-bearing birds, that perched upon 
the fists of varlets and of damsels in the Middle Ages, 
and which the remnant of elegant society now seek 
forin vain! They have destroyed the wolveries in 
Paris, and in the provinces the manorial privileges of 
gentlemen. They have disbanded the fine troop of 
light horse which attended the Queen, and the black 
and grey musketeers that Turenne and Villars com- 
manded on great occasions. Even the body-guard 
has become considerably reduced. 


Poor M. Capefigue! The lace suits and gew- 
gaw glitter of the second Empire must be very 
consolatory to his feelings. How he must have 
rejoiced at the revival of the ancient ceremonies 
of venerie in the forest of Compeigne. 

But when M. Capefigue comes to apply this 
eccentricity of judgment to the Farmers-General, 
and lauds them as if they were the very incarnation 
of everything that was great, and glorious, and in- 
tellectual, and refined, we must take leave to differ 
from him seriously. That they may not have 
been the rogues and villains which their enemies 
have represented them to be, and that they may 
not have been quite so ignorant and purse-proud 
a body of men as the dramatists, with their Tur- 
carets and Mondors, would have us believe, is 
very possible ; but even M. Capefigue has but a 
poor argument in their defence when he is driven 
to commend them for their sensuality. 

The distinguishing characteristic in the houses of 
the Farmers-General was the union of taste with 
luxury. Everything was well designed and ar- 
ranged with a view to rendering life sweet. Japan, 
China, and India were laid under contribution for the 
furniture of a dining-room ; a summer drawing-room, 
fresh and shaded from the sun by the foliage in the 
garden ; a warm winter-room, with its thick carpets 
and curtains; bed-chamber lofty and healthy ; gay 
blinds ; hot-house and aviary all rosy, all golden; 
porcelain chairs in perfumed antechamber ; handsome 
footmen, carriage, and frisky horses. The art of 
living carried out in the most charming manner. 

What despicable stuff this is! Presently we 
learn that 

The cookery of the financiers, full of refinement and 
reflection, accepted nothing from the monotonous 
insipidity of Northern dishes, nor from the spiced 
preparations of Italy and the South; it was indebted 
to none but itself for its pleasant and perfect com- 
binations. We owe to the financiers the custom of 
drinking pure and unsophisticated wines. They first 
ofall, against the opinion of the Maréchal de Richelieu, 
renounced the fermented and perfumed liquors which 
were so dear to our fathers; they gave us the wine 
of Bordeaux, tempered in warm water, and the iced 
Champagne. To the President Henault, who was of 
a great family of financiers, we owe the renown of 
Chambertin and Clos-Vougeot, which restored life to 
Voltaire. We also owe to him those sauces which 
are to cookery what mind is to matter—shrimp sauce, 
crab sauce, game sauce, and the bisque soup—that 
most able combination for cold stomachs. They 
created the sovereignty of the truffle, and caused the 
ham, stewed thrice in Madeira with mushrooms, 
garnished with truffle, to be justly celebrated ; and 
then that dish, so soothing to irritated temperaments, 
the quail and the ortolan & Ja financiére, which has 
preserved the name of its illustrious creators! They 
renounced the Homeric roasts of our fathers in favour 
of the delicate pheasant and truffles, or the turbot 
shaded with lobster sauce. 

From cookery, M. Capefigue proceeds, by a very 
natural transition, to a department of sensual 
enjoyment into which we decline to follow him, 
Enough of this nonsense has been quoted to show 
that the strongest argument in favour of the 


| Farmers-General is that, if they made their money 


easily, they spent it equally so. This excuse is 
based upon a fallacy in political economy, long 
since exploded in this country, but still very 
widely believed in France, that the spendthrift is 
a national benefactor. M.Capefigue forgets that 
the money spent in consumable commodities, 
such as wines and delicate meats and music, 
benefits no one, but simply changes hands ; the 
equivalent received by the spender is perishable, 
is at once destroyed, and not cumulative in its 
nature, and, therefore, that these very magnifi- 
cences for which he so highly lauds the Farmers- 
General prove them to have been selfish sensual- 
ists, bad financiers, and wasters of the national 
substance. It is all very well to say that they 





because they must live, and who get their daily bread 
by scandal. 


worked for their fortunes, and were entitled to 
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them. Those fortunes, upon M. Capefigue’s own | belonging to the Greek Church, recognise the | its walls and pyramids of rocks. Here, probably, was 
showing, were excessive in amount and were | Czar as the head of their religion and race; and | the cradle of the Montenegrin race; here its founders 


¥ 2 = ( } ad Mae 
gained in a short space of time, during which, | surrounded as they are by the Turks on three | May hav 


moreover, the men who gained them were not so 
absorbed in business but that they had plenty of 
Jeisure to enjoy the pleasures of the day. ‘Those 
fortunes were gained at the expense of the people. 
Either the farmers of the taxes took more than 
they had a right to, or they paid the Government 
less than the just value of the farms. Either 
way, the nation was robbed; and it is no excuse 
that the robbers spent their booty in a free and 
prodigal manner. 

M. Capefigue seems to predict that the time will | 
come when modern governments will find it con- | 
venient to return to this system of taxing by | 
proxy. Whether it would be desirable to do so, 
under proper restrictions, is a question too long | 
for discussion here; meantime, the following | 
sentence chimes in with extraordinary aptness to | 
the prevalent state of feeling in this country at the | 
present moment : | 

The State ought never to be a banker or a purveyor. | 
Whatever it does out of its own elevated sphere it 
does badly. A company, governed by private interest, | 
will procure more resources than a government, which 
can only invoke the vague and cold impulses of the 
public weal. 











Lettres sur l Adriatique et le Montenegro. (“Letters 
on the Adriatic and Montenegro.”) By X. | 
MarMIER. 2 tomes. Paris: Bertrand. 

(Continued from Vol. XII1., p. 492.) 

Ix our former notice of M. Marmier’s work we 

gave some extracts referring to the manners and 

history of the native tribes of Dalmatia. The 

Morlachs and the Uscochs, however, notwith- 

standing the interesting account given of them 

by our author, must yield in importance to their 
neighbours of Montenegro: in our present article, | 
therefore, we shall confine ourselves strictly to 
what he has to tell us about these latter. 
Montenegro, as most of our readers are aware, 
is a wild tract of mountainous country, lying | 
between 42° 10’ and 42° 56’ N, latitude, and 
18° 41’ and 20° 22’ E. longitude. It is bounded 
on the west by the Austrian Circle of Cattaro, 
on the north by the Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
and on the east and south by Albania. Its 
superficial extent, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, | 
“igs reckoned at eighty or ninety geographical 
square leagues; or by some at 300 Italian square | 
miles, and the circuit atabout seventy.” Its physical 
aspect is perhaps the rudest of any in Europe, | 
consting as it does of a series of elevated ridges, | 
with here and there some lofty peaks, but without | 
any of those charming vallies, rivers and lakes, 
which in other mountainous countries present 
such an agreeable diversity in the scenery. In 

Montenegro the valleys are only small hollows, 

and the rivers insignificant streams. Its name | 

of Montenegro (Venetian for Montenero, or Black: | 

Mountain), was in all probability given to it from 

its desolate and rugged appearance. By the | 

natives it is called Tzernogora or Cernogora, and | 
by the Turks Kara-dagh—both words having the | 
same signification as Montenegro. Some | 
affirm that it was so called “from the dark ap- | 
pearance of its wooded hills, which in former | 
times were more thickly clothed with trees and | 
bushes than at present.” All travellers, how- | 
ever, agree that the name is very appropriate; | 
not only to the country itself, but to its inhabi- 
tants, as we shall presently see. | 

Montenegro has at present a population of | 
something more than 100,000 souls. The people | 
live in scattered villages, some of which are called 
towns, although they do not deserve the name— | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


for there is not one of them that has more than | 
1200 inhabitants. These villages are between | 
two and three hundred in number. The country 
is also divided into eight Néhius, or departments, 
and subdivided into communes. The whole is | 
governed by a Vladika or Prince, who is in 
general a Bishop at the same time, uniting in his 
person both the temporal and spiritual authority. 
The present Vladika, however, Prince Daniel, is 
an exception to this rule, being a simple layman. 

he power of the Vladika is limited, and all 
public affairs are discussed in a general assembly 
or diet, which meets in the neighbourhood of 
Tzetinie. This little town or village, which the | 
Venetians called Cettigne, is regarded as the | 
capital of Montenegro, and it is here that the 

adika resides, surrounded by a little court, the 
€xpenses of which are defrayed by the Emperor 
of Russia. The influence of Russia has, in fact, 

N for along time paramount in Montenegro. 


| heights of Montenegro. 


| winter. 


| nearly the half of the principality. 
| nifies Shepherds’ huts; and, in fact, most of the habi- | 





sides and the Austrians on the fourth, they do not 
object to look up to him as their protector. The 
connection between Russia and Montenegro is of 
long standing, and certainly dates as far back as 
the time of Peter the Great. One of the Monte- 
negrin ballads relates that it was Peter himself 
who first asked their alliance against the Mussul- 
mans. In a letter sent to them through his 
ambassador, Radovich, he is said to have addressed 
them as follows:—“ The Turks are attacking me 
in order to avenge Charles XII. But I place my 
confidence in Almighty God, in the Servian 
people, and above allin the valiant Montenegrins: | 
I trust that they will aid me in the deliverance | 
of the Christian world, in rebuilding the temples | 
of the true faith, and in adding lustre to the name 
of Slave. Warriors of the Black Mountain, you | 
are of the same blood as the Russians, you have | 
the same faith, you speak the same language, and, | 
like the Russians, you are without fear. Rise up | 
then heroes, great as any in antiquity, and show 
yourselves the enemies of the Crescent for ever!” 
The Montenegrins responded to this call, and the | 
alliance which thus sprung up between the two 
nations was still more closely cemented during 
the late war, when they fought side by side | 
against the French in Dalmatia. Since the peace | 
of 1815 Russia has taken a prominent part in | 
the affairs of the Principality, and has regularly | 
paid the Vladika an annual stipend for the sup- 
port of his dignity. At the time when Sir | 
Gardner Wilkinson wrote, this amounted to as 
much as 47,000 florins—no small sum, when it is 
considered that the entire revenue besides 
amounts to only about 30,000 florins. In return | 
for this generosity, the Czar has the privilege of | 
investing the Vladika in his offices, and dictating | 
the policy he should pursue. It must be con- | 
fessed that this influence has been hitherto ex- 
ercised for good. But itis not difficult to per- | 
ceive that Russia has other ends in view besides | 
the benevolent one of introducing something like | 
civilisation amongst the Montenegrins. As Sir | 
G. Wilkinson has sagaciously observed, “Their 
attachment to the Czar, the dependence they feel 
upon his aid, their undisguised hatred of other | 
nations, and the spirit of Panslavism that pervades 
Montenegro, abundantly prove the use that will 
be made of these mountaineers, if ever the ob- 
jects of Russia require their co-operation, together 
with others of the same race in the Ottoman, 
Empire, whose heterogeneous composition is | 
partly made up of Slavonic ingredients.” 
Without further preliminary remarks, we shall | 
proceed to give a few extracts from that part of | 
M. Marmier’s work which relates to Montenegro. | 
It was raining in torrents (as it had been rain- | 
ing for several days previously) when M. Mar- | 
mier set out from Cattaro to ascend the rugged | 
These seemed to frown | 
upon the traveller, as he mounted, and to rebuke | 
him for his hardihood in forsaking the level | 
Austrian territory in such a tempest and at such 
a season—for it was at the commencement of | 
Nothing daunted, however, he pursued 
his course, accompanied by a stout Montenegrin 
guide, named Janko, and at length arrived, after | 
various hazards, at the defile which leads straight | 
into Montenegro. 
On the frontiers of this country (he says) the | 
Turks and Austrians have been at great pains to | 
erect citadels. On the shore of the Adriatic Gulf is | 
that of Cattaro; bordering the lake of Scutari is that | 
of Zabliak; and in the Herzegovina is that of | 
Niksich. The Montenegrins have no need of such | 


| works. With the exception of a few convents, around 


which they have built solid walls, there is not a 
single fortified work to be seen in the whole princi- 
pality. Nature herself has acted as their Vauban, 
and that without charge. She has given them a cir- 
cular rampart, an enceinte continue, which never needs 
to be repaired. Not only is the Montenegrin plateau 


| surrounded by eternal bastions, but it is divided by | 


other lines of intrenchments in several districts, and | 
the hollows which they entwine form so many small 
fortresses in the centre of a great one. The largest 
of these districts is that of Katunska. It embraces 
Its name sig- 


tations resemble those rustic cabins, which may be 
seen in the Tyrol, perched on the heights, and known 
by the name of the Senn. 

In this district are situated the two villages of | 
Tzetinie and Niégouss, or Négosh, as it is spelled 
by Wilkinson. The latter is thus described by | 
our author :— 

This village is the most elevated in the country, 


| mouths. 


| young people. 


e grown up, suckled, like Romulus, by she- 
wolves; here, as in the little Swiss cantons, were 
| formed the bonds of this warlike confederation ; here, 
| in 1703, was planned the massacre of the Turks, the 
| Sicilian Vespers of the country ; here formerly resided 
the military governor; and hence issued the family of 
| Petrovitch, the Prince-Bishops of Montenegro. This 

village, to which are attached so many historical 

recollections, consists of about a hundred habitations, 

partly leaning on the side of a hill, either because of 
| the natural advantage of a rocky foundation, or from 

prudential reasons, which led the owners to choose the 
| most rugged sites for their houses, instead of en- 
| croaching upon any part of the land that was fit for 
cultivation. These habitations, built uniformly and 
almost all of the same height, have a melancholy 
appearance, with their walls of unhewn stone and 
their thatched roofs. Inside there is but one room, 
without wainscot or flooring, without fireplace, and 
often without a pane of glass. Such, for the most 
part, is the style of these houses. One only has 
its ground-floor, surmounted by an upper story, with 
a front of hewn stone, and a double row of windows. 
This is the chateau or patrimonial mansion of the 
family of Petrovitch. In the midst of the huts by 
which it is surrounded it looks like the queen of the 
place. More than one of our district notaries, how- 
ever, would think it shabby, and not at all a fit place 
for him to plant his escutcheon. I was anxious to 
see the interior of one of these houses, and with my 
guide I entered one of the largest, which was dignified 
with the name of a //osteria. A few years ago, when 
I saw in the plains of the Argentine Republic the 
Pulperias frequented by the Gauchos, I believed them 
to be the most miserable inns in the world. I was 


| not then acquainted with those in Montenegro. The 
one I entered was divided into two apartments. The 


first was a sort of shop, in which were displayed such 
precious commodities as a few pounds of sugar and 
coffee, and some pairs of stockings and sandals. The 
other was the tavern. In a hollow on the ground 
was a fire made of brambles, from which the smoke 
rose in black clouds and then escaped through the 
half-opened door. Four men were seated round this 


| fire, with pistols in their belts and pipes in their 


There was also a boy squatted against a 
door, who, although only six or seven years old, had 
a poniard in his girdle. The poniard, among the 
young Montenegrins, like the /asso and the bolas 
among the young Gauchos, is the first mark of their 
distinction of sex—their first plaything, which takes 
the place of the top or the hoop among these amiable 
Sometimes even, when a child is 
going to be christened, the parents wrap up a dagger 
and pistol in his swaddling clothes, to ensure his 


‘being made a soldier and a Christian at the same 


time. 

The repast spread before our traveller in this 
miserable inn was of the most wretched kind, as, 
from the moment of his entering it, he fully 
expected. Janko, however, did it full justice, 
and just when he had come to an end, M. Marmier 
was enabled to discover through the smoke the 
nature of the four men’s occupation. “Two of 
them were placing some dozens of balls in paste- 
board cylinders — an occupation by no means 
friendly to the Turks, though quite a matter of 
indifference to myself. I was, therefore, by no 
means uneasy. ‘The two others, however, chi- 
bouque in mouth, were engaged in fashioning 
cartridges from a bag of gunpowder which stood 
beside them, and from which ever and anon they 
took out a handful with the utmost complacency.” 
After such a discovery we are not surprised at 
his taking his departure in all the haste he could, 
even although it involved his paying a zwanziger 
extra in the bill. His reflections upon the matter 
are natural enough:—*“ With the most profound 
abhorrence of all affectation, and without a par- 
ticle of English spleen or antique stoicism, I 
declare, in the sincerity of my soul, that I attach 
no more importance to life than it deserves; yet 
I acknowledge that when I considered what joys 
of the heart and what spring days might still be 
in store for me, I was horrified at the idea of 
exposing these gifts of the grace of God to the 
chance of a spark falling into a bag of gunpowder 
in a wretched Montenegrin hosteria.” 

Although wet to the skin, our traveller re- 
solved to pursue his route towards Tzetinie, so 
as to reach that place before night-fall. We pass 
over his description of the perils he had to en- 
counter from flood and rock during his journey, 
as also the affectionate meeting between Janko 
and his wife and children, and come at once to 
his account of the reception he met with in the 


| Vladika’s palace at Tzetinie:— 


At last (he says) we stopped before a long, low 
building, which, in appearance, resembled a shed. 
This was the Palace of the Vladika. And it was 
here that I had the presumption to think of installing 
myself, by virtue of some letters of recommendation 


and the most strongly defended by means of its detiles, | from a house in Paris, besides one from the Prefect 
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of Cattaro. My guide conducted me into a deserted | of Tzetinie and the neighbourhood repaired to 


courtyard, from which we mounted into a sombre and 
silent corridor in the upper story; here he disap- 
red through a door, which he discreetly shut 


ehind him; but in a few minutes afterwards he re- | 


turned with a domestic, who introduced me into the 
dining-room. The young sovereign of Montenegro 
was not at this time residing at Tzetinie, being engaged 
in the expedition against Zabliak—an affair which 
mightily agitated the Russian, Turkish, and Austrian 
diplomatists, and furnished the European press with 
no end of articles for several months. Before taking 
his departure for the seat of war, the Prince had in- 
vited his brother, who usually resides at Négosh, to 
represent him during his absence; and it was from 
this pro-tem master of the mansion that I had to 
erave hospitality. This he accorded to me with the 
most perfect cordiality. At the moment of my arrival, 
the young lord (George Petrovitch) was seated at 
table, in the company of his noble brother’s secretary, 
Opposite to a piece of beef, which appeared to me to 
be a morceau of exquisite flavour, and a dish of cab- 
bage, which looked like the idéa/ of culinary invention. 
Oh! my friend Charles! you who find nothing deli- 
cate enough on the aristocratic carte of the “ Fréres 


Provengaux,” when you invite me to dine with you, | 


rdon me this gastronomic hallucination! I had 
een fasting since eight o’clock in the morning. I 
had been walking all day, and was more tired than 
ourself after a day’s coursing in the Vosges. I was 
ungry—desperately hungry; and hunger, as you 
know, long before the discovery of America, used to 
season even the frightful republican broth of Lace- 
dzmon better than any cayenne. 


To the two dishes just mentioned the domestic 


afterwards added “a salad of potatoes, and some | 
This was all the | 


cheese made from sheep’s. milk. 
dinner—as unassuming as any that was ever 
laced before the good King of Yvetot.” The 
amished traveller, however, partook of it with a 
right good will; and, at the conclusion of the 
Yepast, the party adjourned to the winter saloon 
+—that is, into the kitchen. Here there was a 
rather mixed assemblage, consisting of our friend 
Janko, a tailor from Cattaro, a young Dalmatian, 
who gave the Prince lessons in Italian, a car- 
penter, and a cousin of the Prince, dressed like 
4 common peasant. Between all these and the 
party from the dining-room there soon reigned 
the utmost familiarity, and the conversation 
became general. 


Such topics as art, literature, and science, were of 
course quite out of the question in this assembly. 
My presence even appeared to call forth no curiosity. 
No one seemed to care whence I came, nor what was 
my motive in visiting Montenegro. Janko had in- 
formed them of my prowess—how I had braved the 
cascades, and supported the rigour of the storm with- | 
out complaining, and climbed their mountain paths | 
With a tolerably nimble step. No more was required 
to establish for me a sort of naturalisation in the little | 
circle. The expedition against Zabliak occupied all 
their thoughts, and this new war called forth the | 
most stirring reminiscences from those around me. 
They spoke with enthusiasm of the last engagements 
which had taken place between the Turks and Mon- | 
tenegrins ; how the Turks had been completely beaten 
on each occasion ; and how in a recent encounter a | 
Superior officer from the Herzegovina, with his escort, | 
had fallen into an ambuscade and perished. “ You 
Shall see what we do with the Turks,” said George, 
“when they fall into our hands. The late Vladika, | 
who, after his travels in Europe, introduced quite new 
ideas among us, wished to abolish the custom of cut- 
ting off our enemies’ heads; but, since the Turks con- 
tinued to cut off the heads of our Montenegrins when- 
ever they had an opportunity, we were obliged to 
recur to our old custom, and to-morrow, on tke walls 
of the tower close by, you will be able to count as 
many as thirty-two Mussulman heads.” “ Thirty- 
two :” I cried, ‘‘ they told me at Cattaro that you had | 
only seventeen.” “ Last week.” he said, “that was 
the exact amount of our collection ; but we have had a | 
small battle since, in which we have gained fifteen more 
heads, several superb sabres, a silk robe, and a caftan 
covered with magnificent embroidery. 


All the evening passed in tales of Montenegrin 
prowess; and the writer only regretted the ab- | 
sence ef some minstrel, with his guzla, who 
would have clothed in rhythm and poetic imagery | 
many anecdotes of cruel treachery, bloodshed, 
and murder, which were too revolting when told 
in plain prose. “Probably,” he says,” all the 
minstrels were away, attending upon their Prince | 
in his expedition, as the valiant Taillefer used to | 
accompany William the Conqueror, and as the 
Scandinavian Skalds used to accompany their 
Jarls, fighting by their sides in the foremost | 
ranks, and celebrating their deeds after the | 
battle.” 

In the morning there was news of a victory 


the scene of hostilities. Prince George, how- 
| ever, remained behind, and conducted the writer 
through the various rooms in the palace, which 
is a most contemptible residence for a sovereign 
prince. From this he led him to the neighbour- 
ing convent, originally founded by George Tzer- 
noievich in 1485, but destroyed by the Turks in 
| 1623, and again in 1714, when the present build- 
ing was erected. Here are preserved the remains 

of the two late Vladikas, Peter I. and Peter IL. 

Both deserved well of their country. The former 

reigned for fifty-three years, and was canonised 
| as a saint very soon after his death in 1830. Of 
Peter II. all travellers speak with praise. He 
was anxious for the civilisation of his country- 
men, and did what he could to promote it. He 
instituted schools in several parts of the country, 
established a printing-press at Tzetinie, and intro- 
duced some salutary reforms into the public 
administration. He had himself travelled a great 
deal, and was a good linguist. In his library he 
had as many as 400 volumes, consisting of some 
of the best historians, Russian, German, and 
French; grammars and dictionaries of different 
languages; various scientific treatises; and the 
works of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. His 
conversation showed him to be an amiable, well 
| instructed man, as also a true patriot, from whom 
| much was to be expected. He died, however, in 
| the prime of life. just three years ago, after 
| nominating his nephew, the present Prince 
Daniel, as his successor. 

After viewing the interior of the monastery, 
our author was conducted to the tower, which 
rises on a rock behind it, and there he saw, fixed 
on so many stakes, the thirty-two Turkish heads 
mentioned on the previous evening—‘“ horrible 
| trophy of combat by the side of the silent 
| tombs! Atrocious signal of vengeance close to 
| the temple of the God of mercy!” 

M. Marmier concludes his account of the 
capital of Montenegro as follows :— 


Besides the Sanctuary and the Palace of the 
Vladika, there is nothing else of interest to be seen at 
| Tzetinie. During my travels in Iceland, I fancied 
| that I saw, on the border of the Gulf of Reikiavik, 
| the smallest capital in the world. This, however, 

ismuch smaller. It consists of only twenty habita- 

tions; and of these there are but two, namely, the 
dwelling of the Vice-President of the Senate, and of 
| a German who keeps an inn, that deserve the name 
of houses. The rest are mere cabins. At Reikiavik, 
there are streets, counting-houses, stores, a public 


| library, a physician paid by the state, a druggist’s 


shop, and in the summer no inconsiderable amount 
of business. Here there is nothing of the kind— 
nothing but some twenty rude habitations, built here 
and there, at the caprice of their owners, without 
symmetry and without order. 


M. Marmier’s chapter on the history of Mon- 
tenegro is highly interesting. “Its primitive 
history is the same as that of Servia; its modern 
history has been related in some recent works, 
especially those written by travellers who have 
visited the country. The Montenegrins them- 
selves recite it in their national tales round their 
hearths; they chant it to the accompaniment of 
the gizla ; and impress it by word of mouth upon 
the memories of their children. Strangers to 
the lessons of science, tradition and spontane- 
ous inspiration supply the place of study and 
books. In the nineteenth century they are very 
nearly at the same point as the Germans de- 
scribed by Tacitus. Their ballads tell of their 
days of sorrow and triumph; and their ballads 
are their annals.” Their greatest sovereign was 
Ivan the Black, who lived about the year 1480. 
His exploits against the Turks still live in many 
a Montenegrin song. His son George Tzer- 
noievich introduced several useful institutions 
among his countrymen. He also established a 
printing press, “where many books of the 
Church Service were printed, some of which are 
the oldest specimens of works in the Cyrillic 
character, dating as early as the year 1494.” 


| (Wilkinson.) This prince abdicated in the year 


1516, leaving the administration of the country 
in the hands of the Metropolitan, at which time 
commenced the theocratic form.of government in 
Montenegro. Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century Daniel Petrovich-Negosh was 
elected Viadika, and the sovereignty has ever 
since remained in the Petrovich family. The 
suceessors of this Daniel may be enumerated in 
order as follows :—Basil, Peter, Savo, Peter 
Petrovich IL, and Peter Petrovich IL, and 


gained by the Vladika, and the whole palace was | Daniel II. 


in commotion. Fresh ammunition was forwarded 


to the combatants, and most of the inhabitants! has not much information to give us. That 


With respect to the present Vladika, our author 


little, however, is by no means favourable to his 
character. 

What the nephew may become (he says) I cannot 
predict. All I know is, that a few years ago he 
might have been seen driving his mules, laden with 
vegetables, just like any peasant of Negosh, to the 
market-place at Cattaro. It is true that David was 
only a shepherd, and that Saul was going in search 
of his father’s asses when the Prophet pronounced 
him to be the chosen of the Lord. But what I know 
also is, that the new Prince of Montenegro, Danie} 
Petrovich, has allowed the schools founded by Peter I, 
and Peter II. to fall into decay; that the printing 
press is lying idle in a deserted vault at Tzetinie; and 
that the books in the library are never moved from 
their shelves. 

We must here conclude our notice of M. Mar- 
mier’s interesting work, regretting that we have 
no space left for any extracts from that part of it 
which relates to the domestic usages of the 
Montenegrins. From these it would be seen that 
the Montenegrins, while they retain all the 
bravery of their ancestors, preserve also all the 
barbarism of their manners. Christianity has 
done but little hitherto to soften their natural 
ferocity. The men are mere warriors, and the 
women domestic drudges, or worse—for it is said 
that they have to do nearly all the field-work, 
while their husbands and brothers spend their 
time in idleness. This alone would show them 
to be still little more than savages. The women 
endure their wrongs with meekness, and are too 
ignorant to repine at their lot. After a few brief 
days of courtship, the Montenegrin maiden is 
taken to the church to be made a wife, and thence 
to her husband’s wretched home. Here a feast 
is prepared, to which the relatives on both sides. 
have contributed, and a sort of riotous jollity is 
carried on for about a week afterwards. Hence- 
forward her life is one of patient endurance and 
fatigue, of submission, and distant respectful 
obedience to her husband, who treats her as a 
being of an altogether inferior nature to his own. 
The condition of the women in Turkey, in fact, 
contrasts favourably with that of the women in 
Montenegro. Let us hope that the advance of 
civilisation in both countries may be one of the 
happy results of the present war! 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, April 29. 

WHILE your readers are perusing these lines, our 
Grand Exhibition is opening with all the “ pride, 
pomp, and eircumstance” which imposing masses of 
troops, military music, the thunders of artillery, and 
the presence of their Imperial Majesties, can confer on 
the ceremeny of the inauguration. It would be diffi- 
cult to attempt to state exactly how far it will be 
ready by the 1st of May; for, with the exception of 
the authorities and workmen, all persons have been 
rigidly excluded from the interior for the last few 
days, to avoid the interruption caused by the crowds 
of curious who had contrived to obtain admission and 
seriously impeded the arrangements. When last 
seen, there was little prospect of its being prepared 
for the public eye on the day appointed for opening; 
and a general regret is expressed that the opening 
has not been deferred for a few weeks. This was, 
however, rendered impracticable by the intended 
journey of the Emperor to the Crimea immediately 
afterwards, and his Majesty was anxious to give the 
sanction of his presence to a design in which he 
had taken so much interest. It is believed, however, 
that it will be found absolutely necessary to exclude 
the public for a week or two after the formal opening, 
in order to arrange the various compartments—im- 
mense packages, or rather pyramids of packages, 
being still untouched. There is no doubt that when 
fully arranged the display will be magnificent in the 
extreme; for the city of Lyons has put forth all the 
taste, skill, and power of her wonderful looms in 
silk and velvets, and the richness and elegance of 
some of these productions are described as surpassing 
all hitherto known in this branch of the manufactu- 
ring art; while the costly jewellery, the gold and 
silver plate, and cutlery, &c., as supplied by England, 
Germany, and Belgium, so far as the samples have yet 
been seen, are described as of incomparable beauty. 
Judging from these specimens, the Paris Exhibition 
will amply fulfil the most sanguine expectations 
formed of its brilliancy. But it must not be con- 
cealed that one disappointment will meet the Lon- 
doner, and all who visited the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace in 1851, on the threshold, to wit—the building 
itself. It does not bear comparison, either in extent, 
height, and lightness of appearance, or gen 
effect, with that beautiful and fairy structure. 

The miscalculation of space which has compelled 
the architects to add three or four supplementary 
buildings to the principal edifice has been a fatal 
defect ; and this failure is the less pardonable, as the 
designers had the great advantage of the London 

lan before them. The building in the Champs 








lysées is more solid than that of the Hyde Park, 
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— 
being intended as a permanent structure; but this is | 
its sole advantage. 
beauty of its contents will over- balance the inferiority | 
of its exterior. | 

TheEnglish artists who display their paintings at the | 
Exhibition will have to undergo an ordeal of rather | 
severe criticism in Paris. Many of the gentlemen | 
who sent several works have, it is said, to complain of 
being ill-treated by the committee, in consequence of | 
inferior works having been selected for exhibition 
while the better specimens have been returned. 
Martin’s wondrous picture, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 

mises to be a great feature in the display. All | 
those French artists admitted to the salle while the | 
important “ hanging committee” were at work, speak | 
ofthe grandeur and poetry of this noble picture as | 

ond praise, and of the colouring as a marvel of | 
modern art. The drawing of the figures, and the long 
sweeping trains of the Queen and female attendants, | 
which are described as resembling the waves of the | 
Atlantic, are less favourably thought of; but on the | 
whole, as a work of imagination, it is characterised as 
sublime, and the remark is general that the engrav- 
ings of it, though so popular, convey no idea what- 
ever of the gorgeous effect of the picture itself. 
Landseer has a little disappointed his French ad- | 
mirers, by not sending some of his historical works, of | 
which they have formed a very high opinion from 
his Bolton Abbey. They were also in expectation of | 
seeing Maclise’s much talked-of painting of “ The | 
Sleeping Beauty,” or the “ Play-Scene in Hamlet;” | 
but his specimens are confined to two, neither of | 
which give an idea of his genius—he is one of our 
few modern artists who really possesses that high 
quality. 

The immense superiority of the English school of 
water-colours seems to be unquestioned. Here, at 
least, English art stands alone. Belgian artists pro- | 
mise to stand out prominently, though not very 
numerous. Complaints are both loud and deep | 
against the leading French artists of long standing, 
who, having influence, are accused of exhibiting them- | 
selves at the expense of their younger brethren, and | 
ofeverything like justice. This charge is certainly 
true, if it be correct, as stated, that these have stripped 
the galleries at Versailles and the Palace of the 
Luxembourg of their immense battle-pieces, to cover | 
the walls of the Exhibition Salle. It is to be hoped | 
that there is some mistake here; for it would be con- | 
temptible as well as idle vanity to remove them from 
the public galleries, where they would be certain 
to be seen by every visitor to Paris, merely to | 
figure at the Exhibition, and occupy a very large | 

| 


space, to the exclusion of the younger and rising 
talent of the country. 

Numbers of foreigners are now hourly arriving, the 
majority being, however, English, of whom the pass- 
port office already reports several thousands. Not- 
withstanding this influx, however, every street still | 
teems with placards of “ Appartements meublés a | 
lover.” The speculation of lodging-letting at exor- 
bitant rates promises, in fact, to be as complete a 
failure here as it was in London. The love of money 
is, itis to be feared, a passion not confined to any 
country; for here we have hundreds of examples of 
opulent families betaking themselves to cheap and 
inconvenient lodgings in the suburbs, in the hope of | 
letting their splendid houses for two or three months 
to any chance visitor fortune may throw in their way. 
They certainly show their preference for their Eng- 
lish allies in this little affair; for John Bull is a de- 
cided favourite as a tenant—he pays so much better 
than other people. 

Most impartial persons in France admit that the 
despotism of Napoleon has been, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps fairly used for the benefit of the 
country. There are some things, however, done by 
him to which not even the magic of success can ever 
reconcile right-minded Frenchmen. Without re- | 
curring to the past, in which there are some “ damning 
spots ” not to be cancelled, I would allude to the bare- 
faced usurpation of authority just announced by the 
Government over the Académie Francaise, by which 
the last vestige of freedom is hoped to be destroyed in 
that national and noble institution. The decree com- 
Mences with the ostentatious gift of a prize every | 
three years, value 400/., to be awarded in the name 
ofthe Emperor. This piece of generosity is accom- 
panied by an enactment that all functionaries em- | 
ployed in the Institute are for the future to be named 
by the Government, and ten of the members are to be 
Placed in academic chairs in a new section, to be 
called “ Polities, Administration, and Finance,” with | 
the salaries.of the other professors—this being the first 

tch of placemen nominated by the State. It is ex- | 
pected that many of the members of this till now 
highly prized institution will resign the honour of 
Sing to it in its present fallen condition. 

n the present day, when political journalism in 
France may be said to be, if not extinct, at least | 
plunged in ‘a lethargy much resembling the slumbers 
of the grave, a writer in one of the religious journals, 
L Univers, M. Louis Veuillot, has succeeded in rescuing 
both himself and his journal from the limbo of obscure 
mediocrity to which the press, and all connected with 
it, are for the present condemned. By the acerb 
causticity of his style, and the earnestness with which 

espouses the cause of Ultramontanism, he has | 

me a favourite with a large class of readers; | 


| day to be met with. 


| written in 1848] he cooks up 











while to others, whose better judgment is not blinded | lomew is one of the fasti of his Church ; and, like the 


in the same light as a literary Caliban, whose power 
and fierceness, although not seldom degenerating into 
coarseness and vulgarity, prevent his falling into the 
grotesque. 

M. Veuillot, the editor of the Univers, is the eldest 
son of a poor artisan in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
For a long time he pursued his father’s trade; and it 
is to be presumed that a powerful mind, and a repug- 
nance for the drunken relaxation of the eabaret, made 
him a thinker. He educated himself, setting aside 
several hours from his night’s rest for the pur- 
poses of study. He eagerly availed himself of 
the first opportunity which presented itself to 
exchange the plane for the pen, and we find 
him engaged as “man of all work” by the Esprit 


Public, a paper where embryo ministerial journalists | 


were trained under experienced supervision, and then 
let loose upon the country. He subsequently wrote 
in a provineial journal called L’Echo de Vesonne. 
While in this situation he made the acquaintance of 


the late Marshal Bugeaud, who, struck with his | 


talents, made him his private secretary, in which 
capacity he accompanied the gallant Marshal to 
Africa. Before his departure, however, M. Veuillot 
had thrown off the mask of political atheism, which 
up to that period he had found it convenient to wear ; 
and having, on a visit to Rome, been presented to the 


Pope, he became un bon Catholique, and, as is gene- | 
rally the case with redeemed intidels, has ever since | 
gone far beyond the enlightened Catholics in the | 


intolerance and dogmatic asseveration of his views. 
On his return from Africa, his talent ripened, and his 


| temper by no means improved, by the power of an 


Algerian sun, after knocking at several doors, found 
a home at the Univers. In the numerous controver- 
sies he has sustained he has given many sketches of 
many public men and journalists, of which I select a 
few at random, as they will give the reader a better 
idea of M. Veuillot than a whole volume of descrip- 


tion; for no one more than he has justified Buffon’s | 


well-known remark—Le style, c'est Uhomme. 
M. GUIZOT. 

“ His speeches were greater than his deeds, because 
his mind was more unfettered than his hand. His 
competitors were crushed by the catastrophe which 
caused his fall, and their defeat was greater and more 
deserved than his. Opinion has placed him as high 
as he ever stood—they can only be restored by vio- 
lence.” 

M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 

“ We have always studied M. de Girardin with a 
curiosity mingled with compassion. He must be con- 
sidered from a moral point of view—his best and 
most interesting side. What most recommends M. de 
Girardin, is the spectacle afforded by his energy and by 
his misfortune. His destiny possesses all the attrac- 
tion of an old legend. He is the child of Agar, con- 
demned by fate to raise his tent against that of his 
brethren, and who remains in a state of perpetual 
hostility, unable to conquer, yet too powerful to be 
defeated. He ever has been, is, and will be, a man 
apart from all others. He has taken twenty different 
paths, all equally bold and precipitous, and all these 
cross ways have only brought him farther from the 
goal of his ambition. He has overeome obstacles 


apparently insurmountable; his life, taken up by | 


party-warfare, is marked at each step by a victory ; 
his victories have all been without result to him. He 
resembles a man who, by a giant’s effort, builds a 
bridge over a river, but remains on the shore for want 
of a farthing to pay the toll. He has established a 
powerful journal, but has never risen to be the head 
of a party; he has been a deputy, but always failed 
to attain office. His great dream is to become illus- 
trious or even celebrated ;—in the eyes of posterity he 
will only be notorious. And yet he has beheld rising 
above him men whose merits were far beneath his 
own, who had not so much wit, fortune, nor boldness 
—men who thought less, did not write better, spoke as 
badly as himself, and whose character for morality was 
not more unimpeachable than his own.” 
M. CHAMBOLLE. 

“Some people commit the egregious mistake of 
looking on M. Chambolle as one of the men every 
This tipstaff of our most ruined 
“ burgraves”—this writer, whose French would shame 
a Dutch schoolmaster—M. Chambolle, is older than 
the Wandering Jew, and will live to the end of ages. 
He is to be met with both in sacred and profane history. 
He was one of the three friends of Job, and the most 
teasing of the three. A citizen of Athens, he displays 
all the wit and elegance of Beeotia; while as a Roman 
you find him holding opinions opposed to those of 
his party, and belonging to a party opposed to his 
opinions. In the present day [this was 


L’ Ordre, and offers, as a premium to his readers, the 
value of about thirty-six volumes a year in the shape of 
feuilletons, from the pens of Alexandre Dumas, Eugéne 
Sue, George Sand, Balzac. He gives all this for 32 
francs per annum. 








But, unfortunately, his elucubra- 
tions are thrown in into the bargain.” 

But these specimens will suflice to give an idea of 
M. Veuillot; let us add, however, one word, which 
will complete the picture. He makes himself the 


champion of Catholicity, as Danton was that of Re- | 


publicanism. In his eyes the massacre of St. Bartho- 





leaders for his paper, | 


Let us hope the richness and | by any particle of religious prejudice, he is regarded | Inquisition, he would offer but two alternatives to 


| hereties—the cross or the stake. 

| Acertain noise has been made in the republic of 
| letters by a book recently published under the title of 
| Lutéce—the author, the well-known Henri Heine, 

| has disguised his name under the pseudonyme of 

Baruch. The work is not new, having been pub- 
lished in German years ago; but it now appears for 
the first time in a French dress. It contains a serieg 
of letters on France, written for the Augsburg Gazette, 
from 1840 to 1843; but although the wit, sarcasm, 
and humour of the writer make it very pleasant 
reading, it seems as though he were speaking of a by- 
gone age—M. Guizot, M. Molé, M. Thiers, and that 
parliamentary Government which has now become 
matter of history; and hence its interest is at 
best but retrospective. Politics are not, however, 
the only topic M. Heine teuches upon; and his ill- 
natured appreciations of certain social celebrities 
| adhuc superstites—form the great attraction of this 

volume. Republicans, Monarchists, and Imperialists, 
all come under his ferula; and the admirable sense 
of the ridiculous possessed by Baruch enables him to 
hit off their weak points to perfection. 

It is not often that we find a Frenchman tolerably 
| acquainted with English literature, even when he 
makes it a special subject of study. ‘There are, how- 
ever, exceptions—and among them we must rank 
M. E. D. Forgues, who has just published a sketch of 
the History of Caricature in England from 1710 to 
1855. He has done his work con amore, and treats of 
| the distinguishing characteristics of our various carica- 
turists from Hogarth to Cruikshank and Leech. But as 
M. Forgues touched upon the modern caricaturists, how 
in the name of humour could he omit the name of 
Richard Doyle, whose “‘ Manners and Customs of the 
English ” are assuredly the happiest efforts in the way 
of caricature witnessed in England since the days of 
Hogarth ? 

Under the taking title of Du Gott, Swiss litté- 
rateur, M. Chatelain, has had the bon goit of col- 
lecting all that has been written in France on this 
subject, and intersperses them with brief comments 
of his own, which will be found light and agreeable 
reading to all who pride themselves on their posses- 
| sion du gout. 

The Corréspondance de Stendahl, just published, is 
one of the few readable books to which the last month 
has given birth. ‘The letters—272 in number—extend 
over a period of thirty-three years—from the 5th of 

| April 1809 to the 29th of Jan. 1842, and are variously 
dated from Smolensko, Moscow, Dresden, Rome, 
Milan, Trieste, Civita Vecchia, and Paris. Truly, 
M. Beyle was a “Citizen of the World,” and his 
travels have one great object, the search of pleasure, 
and the escape of the ennui to which he owes a good 
deal of his originality. While in Paris he frequented 
but little the society of men of letters ; but neverthe- 
less he had a narrow escape of becoming a journalist. 
To a proposal made to him to join the staff of Le——-- 
he made the following reply : 

“T will willingly undertake—1. The Italian Opera. 
2. To give an account of what pictures and en- 
gravings may appear in the course ofthe year. 3. I 
have no objection to give an account of the annual 
exhibition of paintings at the Louvre, if there is no 
one else to do it, provided I am allowed some latitude 
in lying, not to wound national amour propre.” 

In other letters, dated between 1820 and 1830, he 
gives the following opinion of Victor Hugo :— 
““M. Hugo’s talent puts me in mind of Young, the 
author of the ‘ Night Thoughts’—his verses are ex- 
cellent, but he is somniferous.” Of M. Guizot, he 
says: “* He fancies himself a man of genius, while he 
possesses but smartness at best.” Flattering! Beyle 
had a presentiment of his death, which took place in 
the street at Civita Vecchia, from an attack of 
apoplexy, at a time when life had grown a burden to 
him—félix non tam claritate vite, quam opportunitate 
mortts. 





GERMANY. 


Volksmerchen der Serben gesammelt und heraus- 
gegeben von Wuk Stephanovitsch Karadschitsch, 
ins Deutsche iibersetzt von dessen Tochter Wil= 
helmine. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1855. 

Or Wuk Stephanovitsch Karadschitsch, little 

has hitherto been known in this country, but in 

his own he has long held rank as the most learned 
of living literary antiquaries. No man has done 
more than he to illustrate the history and throw 
light upon the manners and superstitions of the 
German peoples of the Middle Ages, and few 
men of letters have been rewarded for the exercise 
of their talents with either so many honours 
or so much wealth; therefore, if his reputation 
has been slow to travel beyond the bounds of 
his own country, this circumstance is to be at- 
tributed to no want of merit upon his part, nor 
to any lack of appreciation of that merit on the 
part of his countrymen, but simply to the fact 
that the nature of his labours has been principally 
such that for his countrymen on/y could they pos- 
| sess any strong interest. At so early an age did he 
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devote himself to the study of the literary anti- | out of it a spinning-wheel, a loom, and a shuttle, then | the most celebrated pictures in these galleries, are figure | 
quities of the Vaterland, that he was able, when | will I do that which he has commanded.” now being displayed at many shop-windows in the peniter 
only nineteen, to defeat a really erudite Professor | The poor man did the second time as his daughter | more fashionable quarters, reproduced in photography The 
of History, half a century his senior, in a long | had instructed him ; and, when he had delivered her | —@ form of art-copying which becomes constantly an < 
controversy upon one of the knottiest points | message, the Emperor was more than ever astonished | of increasing — and — i ill not sur- po 
therewith connected ; and so great was his in- | at her wisdom. To put it to a new trial, he took a | prising when we observe its wonderfu) illusions (6 Prd 

< ceincaig oe : sina | drinking-glass, and said to the poor man: “Take | they may be called) in the treatment of architectural Nome! 
dustry, even from the first, and so numerous and | (). . P : bi Ipt Mr. Macpherson and NV raised 
luable were his researches, even in youth, that | this to thy daughter, and bid her empty the sea with | su yu of ee ° Pp and Mr. 
ve “4 nage s wt Adee: | it, and make its bed dry enough to grow corn. If | Anderson, especially the former, are two English Alexa! 
before he had passed his twenty-fifth birthday | sho refuse to obey, both her head and thine own shall | artists who have most dedicated their time to the ap. 1 
there were in the hands of every German an- | pay the forfeit.” perfectionment and continual production of these detertr 
tiquary not less three octavo and two quarto | At this, the poor man was more terrified than ever. | performances. : E the rui 
volumes, each having the the name of Steph- |} But when he had returned home, and had told his Few pictures of English artists have attracted so eatlies 
anovitsch Karadschitsch upon its title-page. In| daughter what the Emperor had commanded, the | Much attention here as that finished during the past stance 
neither of these, perhaps, and in but few of the | maiden comforted him the third time, and bade him winter, by Mr. Leighton, “The Triumph of Cima- fice to 
Many portly tomes having the same parentage | be cheerful, and retire to rest, and fear no danger. bue,” or the processional transport of his renowned region 
which have followed them, would an English | And on the morrow, when he had arisen, she gave | Madonna and Child, itself forming an epoch in the si 
s : - | | hi lof tow i im: “T i artistic story, to S. Maria Nuova, at Florence. To histor; 
reader find much to amuse or interest; but there | him a pound o tow, and said to him : lake this to | artistic st ry; 8. Mar i ) : - ov 
j sas , he) hla a ~~ | the Emperor, and say, that if he will stop with it the | this admirable composition, whose praises a have va 
is one at least of our author’s later works— ; ° ; f t imous to announce, are introduced th Signo 
leaving the one whose title heads this article for | mouths ond the springs of all the rivers tm the world, | Bee snares, ‘iotto walking i Caan f the 
5 : . then will T do that which he has commanded.” figures of Cimabue and Giotto walking in the pro- 9 
the present out of the question—which calls for | Again the poor man did according to his daughter’s | cession, the latter a young boy led by the hand of spot ¢ 
altogether another verdict. Though his _home, | counsel; and when he had delivered her message, the | his protector and master. Mr. Leighton, who is still descet 
ever since his childhood, has been in Vienna, | Emperor acknowledged that she was wiser than he | among youthful competitors, has sent to the Paris steps | 
Karadschitsch is a Servian by birth and parent- | was himself, and commanded that she should at once | Exhibition another piece of complicated grouping, wen, 
age; and what Bishop Percy did for the ancient | be brought before him. When she had come into his | “ The Reconciliation of the Montecchi and Capuleti, still I 
poetry of England, and Scott after him for the | presence, and had saluted him, he said to her: ‘My | over the lifeless bodies of Romeo and Juliet. J have pase 
minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, that Karad- | daughter, tell me what can be heard the farthest off?” | rarely seen a picture so informed with poetic feeling, pen 
on a Apa years ago for those old Servian | and she answered: ‘Gracious Emperor, thunder and | of 80 steeped in the spirit of the sunny, dreamy = 
; a TE | a lie.” The Emperor then took his beard into his | south, as one now in the studio of Lehmann, a orm: 
songs and ballads which Goethe declared to be | , a 1G rtist of much imaginative power ; it repre- of a | 
Sénerior tO anything cleo of the kind in exist. | and, and demanded of his counsellors how much it erman artist of much g ve | peti epte- he fi 
pe * § esse oF the Aine in €xist- | was worth. When they had all placed upon it a | Sents a scene described in Lamartine’s ‘ Confessions the. 
ence, out of Homer. Karadschitsch’s collection | value, some a greater and some a less, the maiden | —the hero of the story reading “ Paul and Virginia” to shrine 
of these fine fragments of old song ought to have | said: “Most Gracious Emperor, none of thy coun- | the girl of the Isle of Procida, the object of his affec- part < 
been translated into English long ago. | sellors have answered well. The beard of the Empe- | tions, in presence of her aged parents and young in ve 
To that collection the volume before us con- | ror is worth as much as three showers of rain in a | brother, this group being gwd Pager ige 8 < 
stitutes a supplementary one. In its pages are | dry summer.” A a with the Bay of a caglag re wd ~ ol most, 
embalmed all that are ‘still extant of whatever | . These words delighted the Emperor, who declared | sround, illumined y the ies rays of SD autumns ‘th 
popular legends, tales, and stories, not in the | that the maiden had answered better than all his | sunset. It is a picture to remember for ever, like the wi 
Raliial uten team lenem eatin ; us as oo | counsellors, He then asked her if she would become | passages that have most fascinated us in verse, or the bri 
aiad form, have been current amongst the Ser- | 1 ;, wife, saying that he would receive only one an- | forms we have gazed on with most delight in reality. specie 
vians at any time during the last thousand years. swer. The maiden prostrated herself before him, and | Cornelius is still here, having been engaged since the The | 
Of the character of these “ V olksmerchen,” | replied: “ Gracious Emperor, it is thine to command, | beginning of the winter before this last on the studies gram 
specimen will give a better idea than any descrip- | and mine to obey what thou commandest. Let me | for an immense picture to be executed in fresco by his eon 
tion, so we translate one of them: choosing—not | ask of thee but one thing, namely, that thou shalt | pupils, and entirely fill the absis of a church at eart 
because it is the most striking, but because it is | give me a writing, written with thine own hand, that, | Berlin, commenced shortly before the troubles of ’48, vatio 
the shortest—the if ever it should be thy pleasure to send me away. I a I est = bags Oe eed an pe 
. — . — Pee eae may carry with me from thy castle whatever single asilica 0 - Paul. Is sketch, lv 
—— py ling — va Se thing I may love best.” The Emperor gave her he are now admitted to see, is on a small scale, in water- “- 
Sen age : writing that she asked, and then had her placed | colours; but there is enoughtoconvey the impression of ris 
There was once a poor man, who dwelt in a hut, upon the throne beside him. a magnificent conception, truly a religious epic, worthy fragn 
and gained his livelihood by begging al ns. He had For many summers the Empress was beloved of the great name of the restorer of Christian art in Ger- P 
an only daughter, whom Heaven had gifted with ex- | jer husband: but it came to pass in time that he | Many. Its subject is not, as has been reported, the 
traordinary wisdom, and who, little by little, taught ceased to chuntale her. He then said to her one day: Last Judgment, but a moment chosen with more 
her father to speak so wisely, that one day, when he | “] do not wish thee any longer to be my ia originality, and capable, perhaps, of still higher, 
had gone to ask alms of the Emperor, the latter was | Leave my castle, and go wherever thou wilt.” She | though less terror-striking, effects in artistic com- 
astonished at the wisdom with which he spake, and answered: “ Tllustrions Emperor, I will obey thee binations—the anticipation of that dread event. There 
demanded from whom he he had acquired it. “From | Grant me only that I may ata. until to-morrow.” | We behold the Redeemer shrouded in clouds, amid the 
my daughter, O noble Emperor ! answered the poor | The Emperor granted what she asked, and in the | mystic symbols of the Evangelists, the Mother and 
man; and the Emperor, being very wise himself, and | eyening she poured some of the juice of a certain | the Baptist in closest proximity to His glory, the 
proud of his wisdom, resolved to put that of the poor | herb into a cup of wine, and presented it to him, and | four-and-twenty Elders, the hierarchy of angels, pro- 
man’s daughter to trial; so he gave the poor man | said; “ Drink, illustrious Emperor, and te happy! | phets, apostles, martyrs, distributed in their respective 
thirty eggs, and said: “Take these to thy daughter, | To-morrow I go away, and to-morrow I shall be more | levels in the grouping; and below all these an awe- Wut 
and bid her to get them hatched into thirty pullets. | joyful than I was even on my marriage morn.” The | inspiring company, the archangels with trumpets, one is rag 
If she refuse to obey, evil will befal her.” Emperor drank, and soon his eyelids became heavy, | of Whom leans over a great volume, waiting in sub- is be 
The poor man burst into tears, for he saw that the | and he fell asleep; and whilst he slept, the Empress lime repose for the signal when this earthly scene taxa 
eggs had been all boiled. But when he had reached | had him lifted into a carriage which was in readiness, shall pass away. At the lowest level is a group of milli 
home, and had told his daughter all that had passed, | and therein conveyed to a distant grotto, which she mortals, that pleased me less, and seems to detract has 1 
she bade him be cheerful, and retire to rest, telling | had long before had prepared in anticipation of such | from the ineffable majesty of the vision above—repre- lds. | 
him that he need fear no danger. She then took a | an emergency ” When the Emperor awoke, and found | senting the royal family of Prussia kneeling round scien 
pot of water, put a handful of beans into it, and placed | himself in the grotto, he angrily demanded how he | 20 altar, on which Stands a plain cross, attended setth 
it over the fire; and on the morrow, when her father | had come thither. ‘I have had you brought here,” laterally by angels with palms, a censer, ears of corn quies 
had risen, she gave him the boiled beans, and told | replied the Empress; and he then asked, verv angrily, | 274 clusters of grapes, while others are seen ascending mad 
him to take his spade and dig a trench in a certain | wherefore she had done this, adding: “Did I not say | and descending scales at each limit of the picture, as have 
field, by which the Emperor would pass as he went | that thou shouldst no longer be my wife?” The | Symbolic of the communication between heaven and This 
out hunting, adding: “ And as the Emperor passes | Empress took out of her bosom the writing which | earth. I had the pleasure of listening to Cornelius more 
by, take the beans and sow them in the trench, and | the Emperor had given her before her wedding, and | for some minutes. Speaking of the arts in Rome, he inm 
cry aloud—‘God be gracious, and grant that my | answered: “It is true, illustrious Emperor; but this | alluded to the frescoes by Riccardi, the figures of pro- Tl 
boiled beans may spring up quickly!’ and if the | writing, which was written with thine own hand, | Phets and evangelists on the vault of the Dominican gists 
Emperor asks how it is possible for boiled beans to | accorded me the right to bring away with me, when | Church (S. Maria sopra Minerva), the only indications, ruar 
grow, reply that it is as easy as for a pullet to be | I quitted thy castle, whatsoever I might love the best. | he considered, of a return to truer feeling among the cold 
hatched from a boiled egg.” I exercised my right, and brought thee, most gracious | Dative productions of late years; he disapproved cold 
The poor man did as his daughter had instructed | Emperor.” generally of the paintings at St. Paul’s (which, ex- that 
him. He took his spade and dug a trench in a field When the Emperor heard these words, he vowed | cepting one by Podesti, are little short of disgraceful the 
by the side of the highway, and when he saw the | Never to part from so faithful and wise a wife. So | to temple 80 vast and splendid), and considered the Sth 
Emperor coming, he began to sow his beans in the | he embraced her, and returned with her to the castle; | Testoration of that Basilica altogether a misconception were 
trench, and to cry aloud: “God be gracious, and | and they two sat thereafter side by side upon the | in architecture. Riccardi, to whom the Dominicans of J; 
ant that my boiled beans may spring up quickly!” | throne for many summers ; and when the last summer | OWe by far the most valuable embellishments of their it w 
Vhen the Emperor heard these words, he stopped, was past, Death reaped them both together, like a renovated church, finished those admired frescoes 4 wert 
and asked how it was possible for boiled beans to | double ear of corn. a short time before he was prematurely removed by the 
grow. Whereupon the poor man answered: “ Gra- death, being one of the few more distinguished vic- in J 
cious Emperor, it is as easy as for a pullet to be : tims to cholera at its last visitation here. ‘ of ¢ 
hatched from a boiled egg.” ITALY Overbeck has undertaken no new work of im- bac 
The Emperor divined whom it was that had ar- 7 portance within the last menthe; bat — T 
as F a ig pertii 3 : ‘ i 
ranged this stratagem; and, in order to try still more J rc <DEN oe wee inactive. His series of the — by ( 
the maiden’s wisdom, ‘he gave the poor man a small om “ cc li ert) Crucis, ordered by the Pope, now, 1 believe, <xp 
packet of hemp, and said: “ Take this to thy daughter, . ( ontinued from p. 189.) principally occupies him, and his studio — Du 
and bid her make me from it as many sails and ropes HE annual exhibition, opened last month, has | as formerly, open to the public ev “gf Sunc vill Tse 
as are necessary for a ship. If she refuse to obey proved, as the remark is provoked by it also an- longer at the gloomy Palazzo Cenci, but at a villa esti 
her head shall pay the forfeit.” “| nually, anything but a worthy object of modern art almost rural, though within the city walls. of a 
el coeptnndiahemeeteitendiies ond ; in Rome. Scarcely one of the truly illustrious names, | The Queen of Spain has presented to Pius IX. not ver} 
and havin received hae het f I leo dingenet ords ; | either native or foreign, either in painting or sculp- | only a tiara blazing with 18,000 gems, but an ori- illu 
his ee a mer all the “ait Bate — : ture, is to be found enrolled among concurrents here ; ginal Murillo, which now hangs in the public gallery the 
told oe het oy mee sai = agin re aa iad | but it must be acknowledged that in the present dis- | of the Vatican. This picture, of cabinet size, repre- app: 
pee Got ry a paki pe ye _ gpg —— — play at the Piazza del Popolo are several Italian sents the return of the Prodigal Son, and has this elec 
oh Ain Save ual aa . : - a nd 0: - fear | landscapes and genre group pieces (mostly by Ger- | peculiarity, that, at first glance, it little arrests atten- spin 
ks to ibis » Betie wt m _ iy nw os ist Take mans or Swiss) of merit sufficient to be highly | tion, appearing cold and dark in colouring, but, on mal 
this to the E piece OF Wood, and said ; "" iake | pleasing. The ruins and churches of Rome, the | nearer inspection, claims high admiration, by_ its effe 
is to the Emperor ; and say that if he will cut me | statues of the Vatican and Capitol, sometimes also! truthfulness and pathos, especially in the kneeling 
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jgure of the half-naked, care-worn, and all-humbled 
nitent. 






the Basilica and Catacombs of St. Alexander at the 
seventh mile from one of the gates of Rome on the 
Nomentan Way. 
raised over the tomb of the martyred Pope 
Alexander I. (who suffered on this very spot 
ap. 117), at what precise epoch cannot, I believe, be 
determined ; but it is certain, from the character of 
the ruins, that the construction belongs to nearly the 
earliest period in Christian architecture. Circum- 
stances difficult to account for had reduced this edi- 
fice to the state of a subterranean, though the solitary 
region of the Campagna where it stands had been 
















history. It was early in the past winter that exca- 
vations were undertaken here, on the suggestion of a 
Signor Guidi, who had been led, from the perusal 
of the acts of the martyr, to infer that precisely this 
spot corresponded to the place of sepulture. 









steps and an inclining bank; the nave is first entered 
upon, divided from the sanctuary by an inclosure 
still partly preserved; within the latter is the high 








traced beneath the marble covering of which frag- 
ments only remain; a large slab of fine porphyry 
forms the mensa of this altar; around lie fragments 
of a species of screen in open stone-work, evidently 
the frontals of the same altar, through which the 
shrine of the martyr could be seen; this retains a 
part of the inscription, with the name “ Alexandro” 
in very good characters. 
taphs are strewn over the pavement, some entire, 
others fragmentary; and this pavement is for the 
most part preserved, in marbles of different colour, 
with certain portions inlaid in devices of intarsio, 
wreaths, and circlets, and here the most precious 
species, giallo antico, serpentine, &c., have been used. 


















gram, with a large chapel branchifig off like a 
transept on one side, are of brick; and, the surrounding 
earth not being yet removed, no part of their ele- 
yation is distinguished from without. Of the roof no 









ments of columns two only are still erect, with shafts 
of grey, and Corinthian capitals of white marble, 
betraying in style the period of decadence. Two 
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h We now | 
descend into these ruins by a flight of about twelve | 


fragments of sculptured reliefs, apparently the front | 


of a storied sarcophagus, evidently belong to a higher | 


| order of art, and must be ascribed to Pagan origin. | 


The domain of Christian archeology has received | 
an addition of interest through the late discovery of | 


This antique church had been | 


the site of no city, of no great struggle recorded by | 


| corridor, with a painted vault, and part of the upper | 


altar, over the tomb, whose aperture is perfectly | 


These excavations are still prosecuted with activity, | 
at the expense of the Propaganda, on an estate be- | 
longing to which they were commenced. The Cata- | 
combs, not yet penetrated to great length or depth, | 
communicate with the sanctuary near the altar, but 
are at present closed, the works not being progressed 
sufficiently for admission of visitors. The works on 
the Appian Way, and those that have laid open the 
stylobate of the Julian Basilica in the Forum, being 


complete, no other excavations of consequence are | 


now in progress, except such as were undertaken 
some years ago in different catacombs. 
presently to commence, and to be carried out to con- 
siderable extent, on the site of Ostia. 


The opening of the Christian Museum at the | 


Lateran was a memorable event of the past winter. 
Its contents are distributed over a very long and lofty 


gallery of a portico surrounding the quadrangular 
court. They have mostly been collected from the 
Catacombs, and partly from the old Basilicas, con- 
sisting of sculptured sarcophagi, Latin and Greek 
inscriptions, a few statues, and copies from the most 
interesting frescoes yet discovered in the subter- 
raneans above named. The complete 
system of the primitive Church, and the curious se- 
lection of types from events or personages of the Old 
Testament to represent the faith and mysteries of 
Christianity, may here be studied with great interest. 
It is the intention that this museum should con- 
tinually be augmented by objects henceforth brought 


| to light. 


Various other Latin epi- | 


The walls of the entire building, which is parallelo- | 


traces whatever remain, and among numerous frag- | 
| interior has a festal grandeur and aerial majesty, with | 





On the consecration of the Ostian Basilica (the 10th 
December) its interior was in a perfected state, the 
pavement of the nave and aisles, with a few decora- 
tive details, alone excepted. The entire series of 
medallion mosaics of the Popes (numbering 258) now 
form, in their completeness, a magnificent accessory— 
their scale and style of finish being exactly adapted 


for effect from the height at which they are placed. | 


The facade (to be at the private expense of Pius IX.) 
is far from finished; and the campanile—a tasteless 
anomaly, quite out of keeping with the rest—has not 
reached its full height at the opposite extremity. Of 
the exterior not one feature can be praised; but the 


amazing pomp of adornment, that quite fills the mind 
on entering, and disarms criticism. This effect from 
the platform of the high-altar, as the glance com- 


















SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
WHILE war, with all its hideous train of consequences, 
is raging abroad, the peaceable part of the population 
is beginning to feel the effects in the shape of increased 
taxation on necessaries, and aloan which adds sixteen 
millions to our permanent debt, and for which interest 
has to be paid at 3/. per cent., with an annuity of 
lds. 6d., terminable at the end of thirty years. As 
science has taken this subject also under its wing, and 















question simply is, would it have been better to have 
made it an open subscription loan, and so, perhaps, 
haveobtained the money on more advantageous terms? 
This plan would, without a question, have caused 
more trouble, and so, no doubt, it received no favour 
in ministerial quarters. 

_The past quarter has been interesting to meteorolo- 
gists. It appears that the cold in the month of Feb- 
tuary was the most severe on record, being 9 degrees 
colder than ever before known. The quarter has been 
colder in previous years, between 1771 and 1214, but 
that was from the severity of the month of January ; 
the greatest cold of this year has been between the 
%th and 24th of February, during which period there 
were 20 degrees of frost on 8 nights. The temperature 
of January was slightly below the mean; but in March 
it was more than 5 degrees below the average. There 
were no less than 79 frosty nights during the quarter ; 
the mean height of the barometer having been high 
in January, but variable in March. Asa consequence 
of the severity of the weather, all vegetation is very 
backward. 

The subject of electro-physiology, first propounded 
by Galvani and Volta, and supported by subsequent 
€xperimentalists, has found an able expositor in Mons. 

























Institution, exhibited some very curious and inter- 
esting experiments, making one of the legs and spine 
of afrog as a battery. These experiments are of a 
very minute character, and would be very difficult of 
illustration but for the very ingenious ‘instrument, 
the galvanometer, by means of which they were made 
apparent. As may be very readily imagined, the 
electric power that may be inherent in the legs and 
spine of a frog is very small indeed ; and since, in 
making experiments upon a magnetic needle, the 
effects would be visible only to those who could 
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| be placed immediately round the instrument, to 


| 


settled the general basis of such transactions, the | 





Du Bois Raymond, who, at a lecture at the Royal | 


| obviate this defect, and to render the experiment 


practically useful in a_ lecture-room, Mons. Du 
Bois Raymond invented the galvanometer. In 
this a mirror is placed over the magnetic needle, and 
a strong electric light then thrown upon it; the re- 
flection from the mirror is thus thrown to a distance, 
and the slightest movement of the needle is clearly 
visible. 

Our Indian possessions must ever be a source of 
great interest in this country, and the deyelopment of 
the vast interior resources a matter of very serious 
import. Colonel Cotton, ina lecture at the Society of 
Arts, showed that the two great points of irrigation 
and communication had been entirely neglected. He 
clearly proved that railway transit—of which so much 
had been thought of from the opening of a few miles, 


which was utterly inadequate to the wants of the | 


country—was not the proper system; and even if it 
was, at the rate that these few miles had been made, 
it would take 130 years to provide the same accom- 
modation as there was here. Water communica- 
tion was the proper system for India; nothing else 
would supply its wants, as that was the only way in 
which heavy goods could be carried, at a cheap rate, 
as could be proved, from America, Canada, and 
even from this country. As regards irrigation, the 
water, which was now raised for the purpose in 
enormous quantities at a cost of 1/. for 6000 cubic 
yards, might, by improvement in the works, be in- 
creased to 300,000 cubic yards for the same amount ; 
the price now paid being an unmistakeable proof of 
its value. The lecturer summed up by stating that it 
was our duty, as well as our interest, to promote the 
welfare of the 150 millions of people on that vast 
continent. We may have given them peace; but we 
had done nothing for their improvement, as we cer- 
tainly ought to have done. 

California, which at one time, upon the discovery 
of gold there, occupied so much attention, but was 
eclipsed by the gold discoveries in Australia, con- 
tinues to flourish. After the excitement of the first 
fever had subsided, matters began to glide into a 
regular course. The following are some interesting 
particulars of the year 1854, reported to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Gold dust has been exported | 
to the value of about 10,400,000/ sterling, of which | 
upwards of nine millions was sent to the eastern ports | 
of the United States. A large portion of the re- ! 


| 
| 





Others are | 


symbolic | 


———_—————— 


prises the gorgeous transepts soaring to vast height, 
resplendent with tinted marbles, lapis lazuli, and 
malachite, and follows the long-drawn perspective of 
the nave and four aisles, under the elaborately carved 
and gilded ceiling, is obtained by the spectator at its 
intensest degree. 

The Carnival was much overclouded by bad 
weather, with such torrents of rain that, during this 
and the period subsequent, we had to witness two 
inundations of the Tiber at the interval of little more 
than a month, in each instance reaching the Pantheon 
and the Temple of Vesta; and beautiful was the 
| aspect of their colonnades rising from the sheet of 
yellow waters. The prohibition of masks was, in this 
last Carnival, carried out with more jealous rigour 
| than ever, even extending to the private reunions of 
society! Hence these modern Saturnalia of Rome 
are becoming less and less national—in respect, at 
least, to participation by the higher classes, who 

generally leave them to the middle, the artisan 
| classes, and the least respectable gamins of the streets. 
| Yet that Carnival, either here or elsewhere in Italy, 
| is likely to die out, I cannot believe. Its most frolic- 
| some extravaganzas are still kept up at their full 
| height by thousands of the humbler population, and 
| entered into, here at least, far more eagerly and uni- 
versally by strangers than by natives of a superior 
| social order. Since the opening of Lent, concerts and 
| tableaux vivans have formed the only public enter- 
| tainments. On one of those former occasions Mrs. 
| Sartoris sang with such effect as to prove that time 
| has not the least impaired the wealth of her natural 
| gifts or exquisite skill of execution. At the tableaux 
| exhibitions many might have been surprised to see 
| permitted in Rome such a subject, for presentment by 

living performers, as Raphael’s ‘Iranstiguration, 
which was displayed, indeed, with much skill and 
| happy illusion. During the gay season were three 
| theatres open for music, at one of which was produced 

a novelty in the composition of a young Roman, 
| named Sangiorgi, who had chosen the unpromising 
| subject supplied by a wretched French drama— 

‘* Edmondo Kean’’—a travestie of the biography of 

our great tragedian. Nothing could be less adapted 
| to the lyric stage; but the piece had many admirable 
passages, and was produced with talent, the first night 
proving one of clamorous triumphs to the author. 
At the house for legitimate drama was little worth 
seeing ; though, in the “Saul” of Alfieri, the prin- 
cipal actor displayed power beyond the promise of his 


| other parts. » J. H. 










mainder came to London, viz., 756,2002.; the rest 
| found its way to Panama, Chili, China, Calcutta, 
Manilla, and the Sandwich Islands. Upwards of a 
million and a half pounds of quicksilver had been 
exported. Agriculture had advanced rapidly, 135,024 
acres having been sown with wheat. Mining occu- 
| pies about 100,000 people, that is, rather more than a 
fourth of the population, and the yield is abundant. 
Canals and aqueducts employ a Jarge capital. Ordi- 
nary wages are 16s. a day; mechanics may earn 
from 24s. to 2/. Domestic servants are scarce, their 
wages being as high as from 8/. to 12/. a month, with 
board. 
A very interesting fact was announced in the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday last, that the electric 
telegraph communication had been extended from 
Varna to Balaklava, so that the line is now complete 
from hence to the very basis of the siege operations, 
from whence communications could be received in the 
space of about five hours. Our information ought, 
therefore, to be nearly as quick as if we were on the 
spot. Asa contrast to this extension of the electric 
| telegraph in an easterly direction, the Spanish Go- 
vernment has only just sanctioned a general system 
of telegraphic lines throughout the Peninsula. These 
are to be made first from Saragossa to Barcelona, to 
form the connection with Madrid, and from thence to 
Cadiz, and also from Madrid to the Portuguese 
frontier. 
The science of banking, on which depends so much 
the security of the monetary interests of the country, 
has lately received an extension of its principles. The 
plan proposed is to extend the “ mutual principle,” 
that has been adopted with so much success in in- 
surance offices, to the business of the bank, so that 
the customers as well as.the shareholders may have a 
personal and pecuniary interest in the profits of the 
| operations. The proposal has been started by the 
Unity Joint-stock Banking Company, and appears 
to claim the attention of the public. Whether by 
being made recipients of the bonuses the customers 
are invested with all the responsibility and liability 
of partnership, remains to be settled as a legal ques- 
tion. The proposition is, however, of a very equitable 
character, and certainly demands favourable consi- 
deration. 

Amid the rough realities of Sebastopol, the blended 
smiles of sovereigns, and the gay fes ivities of impe- 
rial and regal courts, the man of science pursues his 
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persevering course, and is occasionally rewarded by 
a discovery which to him is a source of pure and 
unalloyed happiness. Thus M. Chacornac, pur- 
suing his career of astronomical observations, has 
discovered a new asteroid, 13 deg. 40 min. right ascen- 
sion, and 7 deg. 20 min. southern declination, revolv- 
ing between Mars and Jupiter, being the thirty-fourth 
which has been brought to light. That new wan- 
derers in the path of the heavens should meet the 
astronomer’s gaze, is not now a matter of much 
astonishment; the probability being in favour of 
still further discoveries as improvements take place 
in the construction of instruments. 

M. Montaigne, a botanist of indefatigable research, 





| another of the cable pattern in red, black and white 


has brought before his confréres a new marine plant, | 


discovered by M. Harvey, who has consecrated it to 
the memory of the late Lieutenant Bellot, by naming 
it Bellotia eriphorum—a grateful tribute to one 
whose recent Arctic exploits and early end have so 
lately been the theme of eulogy and deep-felt sorrow. 
While on a subject connected with the Arctic regions, 
we may mention that there is a proposition in this 


country to strike a medal to be presented to the sur- | 
viving officers and crews of the various expeditions | 


employed on the discovery of the North-west passage. 


MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
May 1. Horticultural Society.— Anniversary Meet- 
ing. 
» 2 Royal Institution. 3 pm. “On Voltaic 
electricity. 

. Society of Arts. 8p.m.—“On Juvenile Crime 
as it affects Commerce, and the best 
means of repressing it.” 

3. Royal Society. 8 p.m. 
3. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—‘‘ On Christian 
Art.” 
. Society of Antiquaries. 8 p.m. 
Royal Asiatic Society. 2 p.m. 

. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—‘ On Electro- 
Physiology.” 

. Society of Arts. 
Meeting; renewed discussion on 
Works for India.” 

. Chemical Society. 8 p.m. 

Royal Society. 8} p.m. 

3. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—“ On Voltaic 
Electricity.” 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
81 p.m. 

. Society of Antiquaries. 

. Zoological Society. 

. Society of Arts. 
ture of Steel 
countries.” 

9. Ethnological Society. 
Royal Institution. 
Art.” 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

- Philological Society. 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution. 3, p.m.—‘* On Eleetro- 
Physiology.” 


8. p.m.—Extraordinary 
** Public 


8. p.m. 

9 p.m. 

8 p.m.—‘‘ On the Manufac- 
as carried on in different 


81 p.m 


8 p.m. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
A CORRESPONDENT at Carlisle sends us a tracing of 
a Runic inscription, which derives considerable interest 
from the position in which it was found. In stripping 


tessers:; another of black lozenges on a white ground; 
and a fourth of triangles composed of circular arcs. 
Other beds of concrete and vast quantities of Roman 
brick have been found in the same locality — the 
traces, probably, of a villa. Fragments of Samian 
pottery and other fictile ware have from time to time 
been found on the spot, which bears the significant 
title of Castle Hills. 

The Jrish Archeological Society and the Celtic 
Society have announced their fusion into one society, 
which announces its intention to undertake the pub- 
lication, with English translation and notes, of in- 


edited documents relative to the history of Lreland. | 


Among the works which are announced as in prepa- 


ration are the following:—‘* Hymns of the ancient | 


Irish Church,” being extracts from the Liber Hymn- 
orum, a MS. of the eleventh century, preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, by Dr. Todd; 
“The Wars of the Irish and the Danes, after a MS. 
in the above library, collated with a MS. by 
Fr. Michael O’Clery, now in the Bibliothéque Bour- 
guignonne, at Brussels ;” 
gal;” ‘“ The Glossary of Cormac; ” 
Ulster,” with translation and notes, after a MS. in 
Trinity College, Dublin, compared with a MS. trans- 


| lation made for Sir James Ware by Dual Mac Firbis, 


which is in the British Museum; “The Annals of 
Innisfallen,” 
History of the Invasions of Ireland,” by the Four 
Masters, &c. &c. 

At a recent council meeting of the Surrey Archa«o- 
logical Society, besides the business of the meeting, a 


collection of ancient English coins, discovered on the | 
site of the Croydon Episcopal. Palace, was presented | 
| by Mr. S. L. 


Rymer, and a valuable paper on the 


Roman Road from Silchester to Staines, by Major 


| M‘Dougall, with an excellent iilustrative map, which 


will appear in the forthcoming volume of Trans- | 


actions. 


At the March meeting of the Kilkenny Archeolo- | 


gical Society numerous objects of interest were pre- 
sented and communications read. 
chral usages were illustrated by those of North 


America; in another a similarity was pointed out | 
| between ancient Irish and ancient Egyptian sculp- | 


tures. The recently-described Ogham inscription in 


| St. Declan’s oratory, Ardmore, was discussed ; and it 


| gravestones were exhibited; and a large number of | 
pen-and-ink-sketches of Cromlechs, by Mr. A. Johns, | 
of Carrickfergus, showing striking resemblances be- | 
tween those of Ireland, England, France, Prussia, | 


3 p.m.— On Christian | 


| an indication of a real discriminating love for, or a | 
just appreciation of, the value of objects of antiquity. | 


was reported that the Royal Irish Academy was en- | 
deavouring to induce the proprietor to remove it from | 
| its position and present it to the museum of the | 


Academy. Rubbings of some of the curious Irish 


and Denmark. 

The sale of the Bernal collection still continues ; 
and the articles of vertu continue to realise the same 
enormous sums, 


which has seized the dilletanti and is anything but 


The list of the objects, which consist of Majolica, 
Palissy, and other wares, paintings and enamels, 
armour, &c. &e., fill columns of the daily papers. 


| We have not space for even a selection from it. 


off the coat of plaster from the interior of the south | 


transept of the cathedral of Carlisle, many of the 
stones of the wall, which is of Norman date, were 
found to have a mason’s mark upon them; and upon 
one of these stones was also a short inscription in 
Runes, evidently scratched in the same manner as the 
mason’s marks. At present we have not succeeded in 
deciphering the inscription, but we hope to present a 
translation of it to our readers shortly. 

During the last week or two workmen have been 
employed in laying mains for gas-pipes along St. 
Martin’s-lane at Linvoln, which runs on the south side 
of St. Martin’s churchyard, along the foot of the steep 
hill upon whose brow the cathedral is built. Duriyg 
the excavations very large stone coffins were discovered 
about three feet from the surface. 
tained a tall skeleton, and a plait of hair was found 
in a state of remarkable preservation. On exposure 
to the air all the coffins but one crumbled down. 


There exist other evidence: ancie sak. | Y 
st other evidences that an ancient burial- | tion, belonged formerly to M. Durand. 


| vases, representing seenes from the mythic history | 


ground extended over a considerable space south of 
St. Martin’s Church. 

At Brighton, a month ago, in digging foundations 
for houses of the crescent now building on the Round- 


| 


One of them con- | 


| on which are the two subjects of the Slaughter of | 


Our French neighbours have also had several im 
portant sales of antiquities. Chief among them is the 
sale of the collection of M. Raoul-Rochette. The most 


noticeable things in his catalogue are a decade of | 


ancient vases of Asiatic style, with black and purple 


paintings upon a pale yellow ground, representing | 


real or symbolical animals, surrounded by those gar- 
lands which are characteristic of Assyrian ornamen- 
tation. There occur also @ score of those dull, thick, 


unglazed vases of black earth, which are found only | 


in the most ancient Etrttsean tombs, adorned with 


winged human figures, with sphynges, with oriental | 
animals; and sometimes ornamented with patterns | 
stamped upon the clay while soft, by means of eylin- | 


ders engraved in intaglio. There are also more than 


140 Greek vases of various ages; some with black | 
| paintings upon a red ground—some with red figures | 
Among these latter are some very | 
| beautiful cups, ornamented in a fine style of art— | 


on black ground. 


for instance, which 
Daphne, and 


one, 


represents Apollo pur- 
suing 


banquet scenes; another, 


| Niobe’s Children, and Minerva giving a Stone to 


| signs. Some of the painted vases are signed with the | 
names of the artists — Doris, Tleson, the Son of | 


hill Park estate, a Roman urn, about 9 inches high by | 


6 broad, was discovered, containing burnt bones: a 
well-made brass hinge was also discovered. Other 
foman antiquities have recently been discovered in 
the same neighbourhood. i 

The Roman pavement at Whitton near Ipswich, 
whose discovery we briefly reported some time ago, 
has recently been removed entire to the Ipswich 
Museum. 


of geometrical patterns of average excellence: one | 
band is of scroll work, white on a black ground; | 


Cadmus. This celebrated vase, which has an inscrip- 


of Bacchus, are extremely remarkable for their de- 


Neareus, and Chachrylion. A beautifal amphora, 
with twisted handles, represents Medea at the mo- 
ment that she has killed one of her sons, whose body 
is laid upon the altar of Saturn. Two vases of white 


elay, found in the tombs at Canosa, present figures | 
painted aw naturel in flesh colour, with details in | 


“ The Martyrology of Done- | 
‘The Annals of | 


after a MS. in the Bodleian; * The | 


In one Irish sepul- | 


Speaking generally, they are not | 
| really worth anything like the prices which they have | 
fetched ; these are the effects of a fashionable furor, | 


Many other | 


ARCHITECTURE. 


| MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE Ag 
A FINE ART. 
| Tue Builder, Vol. XIIL., p. 127, contains a woodcut, 
representing the upper part of the portico of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, with a delineation of the sculptures jp 
| the pediment of that superb structure ; and a writer jn 
asubsequent number of the aforesaid periodical (having 
paid a just meed of high approbation to the “ undoubted 
science and unquestioned skill” exhibited in the dis- 
| position and execution of the various figures) pro- 
| ceeds to question the propriety, or rather to condemn 
the impropriety of admitting the “ scantily clothed” 
image of the god Mercury as an important feature of 
the group. ‘May Task,” says he, “ what Liverpool 
has to do with Mercury; and whether for the chief 
decoration of the chief provincial town of a Christian 
country, no better source of inspiration can be found 
than the fabled creations of Paganism?” He further 
says: ‘* Who of all the inhabitants of Liverpool places 
any faith in Mercury? It can be to them but at best 
the well-formed, well-placed, and ably-designed figure 
ofa man. Spirit it can have none; and the pleasure 
| it can give will be the merely sensuous one, caused by 
| the contemplation of abstract beauty. If a child 
should ask what it may mean, what answer can be 
given toit? An obscure one at best,” &c. &c. The 
writer shows, by the remainder of his letter, that he 
| is stimulated by his religious feelings as a Christian; 
and we are so far from holding him or his sentiments 
in disrespect, that we wish he could tell us how he 
would have filled the tympanum with sculptures 
which might be, at the same time, as expressive as 
Mr. Cockerell’s design, and as Christian as he (the 
writer) would have it. The following is the expla- 
nation of the design as furnished by the Builder :— 

‘*‘ Britannia armed, her lion by her side, and seated 
| on a rock, forms the centre: she holds in her left hand 
the olive-branch, and in her right the spear. She 
| hails the four quarters of the globe, presented to her 
by Mercury ; the last of whom, Africa, inclines with 
| the form of the pediment, and, with her negro children, 
acknowledges her obligations to the queen of freedom, 
who laboured so long and successfully for their 
| emancipation: beyond are the vine and foreign pro- 
ductions. To the right of Britannia, Agriculture and 
the Arts, seated in a car, represent England and her 
productions ; the husbandman and his plough, his wife 
with the distaff, and her child, express industry, 
manufacture, and domesticity: a® the end are 
labourers at the anvil, the anchor, and the arms of 
mail, which she has not forgotten how to use.” 

Now we do not see that any “ faith” in Mercury, as 
a god, is necessary to admit his sculptured figure as 
the mere symbol of a commercial idea. The child, 
having asked the question referred to, might be thus 
answered—“ My dear, the figure you point to, repre- 
sents an imagined universal messenger, who brings 
into communication the various countries of the 
world, and thus promotes the commerce of nations 
and mutual good-will between the people of the earth. 
He was the god Mercury with the ignorant pagans; 
but we merely receive the representation of his figure 
as a symbol or sign of that spirit which has made 
England, through its commerce, and Liverpool in 
particular, famous in the four quarters. of the globe. 
| His name is derived a mercibus, because he was re- 
garded as the patron of merchandise ; and St. George’s 
Hall is the witness of the celebrity of Liverpool as a 
mercantile city. The Roman merchants used an- 
nually fo sacrifiee to him as a god of power; we 
merely adopt his form asa figure of speech. That 
figure is further applicable as a symbol in the build- 
| ing before you, beeause it includes among its purposes 
the display of declamation and oratory, in the public 
meetings and in the judicial proceedings which are 
held within its walls—declamation and oratory being 
among the especial attributes of Mercury. Thus you 
are to look upon that figure as a mere classic expres- 
sion, uttered in the same language as that which ap- 
pears inthe building generally. The ‘dead languages, 
as they are termed, are the only ones in which all 
living countries can make themselves understood to 
each other; and the artist, instead of employing 2 
symbol which might be understood only by an 
English beholder, has adopted a sign which will speak 
to the educated of the world at large.” 

We cannot but think that the scrupulous propriety, 
which would discard Mercury from the vocabulary of 
Christian art, should in consistency prohibit the study 
| of the heathen poets from our universities, and regard 
with horror the retention of the names of Thor and 
Woden in our Thursday and Wednesday. In short, 
we do not see where a revolution in art, begun on such 
a principle, canend. We wish that the mischiefs of 
Mercury were the only ones now threatening our 
Christian community in England: but, it may be, we 
stand in greater peril than that of being too sensuously 
affected by the spiritless exhibition of abstract beauty. 
We would repeat our respect for the Builder's corres- 
pondent; nor do we, by any means, assume that he 
cannot satisfactorily reply to us, should he be condes- 


| 
| 
| 


which the most beautiful colours—as green and ver- | eending enough todo so. It appears to us that he 


been { I | million—are used. We may also notice some beautiful 
It is in fine preservation, and is composed 


| has too hastily confounded a conventional sign with 


terra cottas, brought from Italy ; some precious mar- | a superstitious sentiment, and refused to admit that 
bles; vases of beautifully-tinted glass; and some! which even St. Paul has sanctioned, viz., a heathen 


curious portions of fresco-painting. 


quotation for a Christian purpose. Mercury, as a god, 
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subject only to Jupiter, was one thing ; as Britannia’s 
missionary for free trade and good-will between man 
gnd man, he is surely another; and we think Mr. 
Cockerell’s design is much more likely to be offensive 
to Jove than to Jenovan. “ Will Mercury,” says 
the writer, “still the winds and calm the sea, when 
the fleets of Liverpool are in danger?” ‘We ask, in 
reply, Will any piece of propitiative sculpture do it, 


when, in the face of national humiliation and prayer, | 


and in opposition to all our efforts of valour and 
charity in the repression of tyranny and the relief of 


the oppressed, the fleets of England have been wrecked | 
Are we suffering, be- | 
cause, instead of religiously carving the cross upon | 
our tympana, we have, as a mere secular symbol, | 


on their way to the Crimea ? 


represented the caduceus of Mercury? “This is no 
light matter,” says the writer: to which we can but 
reply that we regard this part of his matter as very 


light indeed ; though we receive with serious accep- | 


tance the passage which follows :—‘‘1f such things 
are done in high places, what hope for the interests of 
art elsewhere Ve talk about the men of old, and 
despair of emulating the works they have left us. In 


all they did they believed. ‘The chisel of the sculptor | 


cut other things than leaves and fair forms: each 


stroke of his hammer was the utterance of his creed, | 


and the foundation of his work was Truth. If true 
art has any other foundation than this, it is not a 
thing for honest men to follow.” 


This is home truth, or rather a truth we could | 


desire to see more of at home; but we cannot re- 


cognise any thing at variance with our “ creed” in | 


the simple employment of Mercury as the “ Master of 
the ceremonies ” in Britannia’s commercial levee. 
The New Reading-room in the British Museum, so 


far as we may judge from the engravings in the | 


Builder, Vol. XIII., pp. 138, 139, will present an im- 


posing interior; though we presume it must render | 


of no effect an expressive amount of architecture in 
the quadrangle as left by Sir R. Smirke. This ap- 
pearance of afterthought, involving the charge of a 
want of forethought, and rendering necessary a total 
departure from the style of the original design, cannot 
be otherwise than a matter for regret. 


will occur, in respect to the vast and ever-increasing 
amount of room required for the large proportion of 


literary rubbish, which (if we mistake not), according | 
to law, must be sent ‘to, and therefore we suppose | 
must be preserved in, the library of the British | 


Museum. 

The St. Mildred’s Schools, Canterbury (see Builder, 
Vol. XIII. p 
of these things, prodigiously roofy. 
tories above the scheol-rooms ? Te 


Are there dormi- 


in the wing gables, one of which we observe is 


merely there for uniformity’s sake, though still an | 


imegularity remains in the fact that one of the return 


ends is finished with a gable, while the other (where | 


a gable would greatly have advantaged the chimney) 
is finished with eaves. 


over the bay, and the rising of the chimnies from the 


eaves at the back and one return end, enforce us to | 
remark that this'is one of those instances in which | 


the architect has sacrificed general character to a 
certain prescribed outline of front. 
serviceable and respectable looking building ; but we 
think Mr. Messenger is capable of far better things. 


The mansion at Keneire Park, illustrated in the | 
same number of the Builder, p. 151, derives impor- | 
tance from its Corinthian hexastyle, and our Palla- | 
dian predilections make us rejoice in it; but why | 


the coupled pilasters at the angles, and the single 


ones on each side the bow-projection of the return- | 
front? The portico leaves the wings short enough, | 
without their being further shortened by vertical | 
We venture to think the better angle- | 


architecture, 
finish would have been the good old-fashioned mode 


of rusticated quoin-stones. The house, however, is | 


not entirely new; and there may have been com- 
pulsory reasons for what Mr. Papworth has done. 

The view given in the Builder (Vol. XIII. p. 163) of 
the Clergy Orphan School at Canterbury is not enough 
to give us a full idea of the general merits of the build- 
ing; since, though the most extensive and, we pre- 
sume, the most picturesque, it is not that of the 
entrance-front. ‘The chapel, hall, and school, are 
each unmistakeably pronounced, after the true old 
college fashion; and the fenestration of the connect- 
ing wings is as carelessly irregular as if the building 
Were as old as the date of its:style. The hipped roof 
over the hall is honestly obedient to necessity; and, 
48 far as we may judge from the plan, the chimneys 
Tise from the eaves to leave the dormitories unim- 
peded in their free internal length; otherwise they 
Would assuredly have been better placed on the roof, 
* a8 to allow the gablets their perfect development. 
‘he chapel forms a striking feature ; but why the one 
Pitnacle on each side, near the apse, so meagre in its 
‘ngleness? Admitting the necessity of the central 
uttress under the gable of the schoolroom, would it 
hot have been better, both externally and internally, 
had the windows been placed midway between the 
‘aid buttress and its fellows at the angles? We are 
ronstantly observing how. our Gothic architects seem 
% eschew the observance of obvious proprieties, how- 
‘ver they may have shown superior ingenuity, taste, 


The reasons | 
for it are doubtless all sufficient ; but some reflections | 


147), are, after the common fashion | 


not, we wish Mr. | 
Messenger had given more elevation to the windows | 


The top-heavy centre, the | 
squeezed-in doorways, the want of a large window | 


It is doubtless a | 





and skill in the production of beauty where the | 
means are not readily apparent. So far as we have | 
observed, we never see this affectation (for we can call | 
it by no other name) in the Gothic designs of Barry. | 
It is in its features only that one style of architec- | 
ture differs from another: to the rule of regularity, | 
in the proper adjustment of solid over solid, void over | 
void, and the equalisation of spaces, &c., so far as is 
consistent with the integrity of construction, all styles | 
are or should be subject. ‘‘Order” is not only 

‘“ Heaven's,” but architecture's “ first law ;” and, with 

all our high respect for Mr. Hardwick’s genius, know- | 
ledge, and taste, as displayed in the several parts of 

the design now under notice, we venture to say that | 
it requires harmonisation to make it worthy of his 

| fame as an artist. How beautiful is his chapel, from | 
its mere regularity. How unpleasant is its abrupt | 
termination against a lower building of wholly dif- | 
fering character, with that dip from the parapet of | 
the one to the plain cottage eaves of the other. The | 
idea suggested is, that the chapel is the beginning of | 
a noble scheme, which is to be carried out when the | 
queer old things interrupting it can be removed to | 
make way for its completion. Surely the parapet of | 
the central hall should be carried along the whole of 
the receding part. The hall should have had ano- 
ther bay (never mind Oxford), or only one in the | 
centre, or none at all. Each wing might have had a 

small bay in its centre, with two windows on each 

side, and a range of square-headed windows over 

them. The ranges of small windows are pretty 

enough; the circular and triangular windows of the | 
gables exceedingly so. A piece of self-consistent | 
| architecture might have been formed, instead of the | 
bits of architecture and building which now make up | 
nothing better than a picturesque medley of con- | 
fusion. 

We imagine that much error is occasioned in our | 
| estimate of the medieval architects and builders, by | 
| forgetting that they, like ourselves, varied greatly | 

in knowledge and skill. With the details of stone- | 
cutting there may have been a pervading acquain- | 
tance; but with the art of general design compara- | 
tively few were familiar. In many instances, perhaps, | 
thecommon builder would go to work without an archi- 
tect ; obtaining his door and window-dressings from a 
practised stone-cutter, and fixing them himself, with- 
out any regard to regularity or previously arranged 
design. This supposition is absolutely essential to | 
account for the utter want of thought or care which | 
appears in the plans and general elevations of build- 
ing, which yet present partial examples of decorative | 
art well worthy our imitation. We cannot improve 
| upon our forefathers in the details of Gothic art ; but, 
assuredly, we may avoid the blunders of their in- 
ferior workmen, and apply the knowledge left us 
to a better result. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


New Books. 
The Quarterly Journal of Public Health and Record 
of Epidemics and Hygiene, including the Transactions | 
of the Epidemiologieal Society of London. Edited by | 


Dr. B. Ricnarpson. No. I. London: Highley.—lIt | 
is singular that periodical literature, which represents 
everything else, great and small, has never until now 
represented public health—that one condition which 
is at the foundation of the physical well-being of | 
mankind. Dr. Richardson has begun a good work, | 
and we heartily wish him success: and because we | 
are anxious for the journal to prosper, we must tell | 
him in all candour what we think of this specimen | 
of his intended labours. In the first place, we think | 
it is well worth the money—the annual subscription | 
is ten shillings, and this quarterly number contains | 
much more than half-a-crown’s worth of information. | 
We believe that scarcely any person can read the whole 
of it carefully without being at least half-a-crown the | 
richer. But we fear John Bull will not think so. John | 
does not weigh or measure knowledge ; he likes to have 
paper and print for his money, and he is not accus- 
| tomed to pay half-a-crown for about a hundred pages. 
| If the work is to succeed, we must have a little more 
| thickness. The contents of this number are all good ; 
sufficiently various to hit the popular taste, and suffi- 
ciently scientific to pin the student. After two or 
three pages explanatory of the scope and objects of 
the work, the number opens with No. I. of a series of 
popular essays (by a Practising Physician) “On the 
Sanitary and Social Conditions of the English Poor.” 
Next follow “Short Notes on some of the details of 
Sanitary Police, by Dr. Druitt ;” an essay on “ The 
Preservation of Health in Tropical Climates,” by Dr- 
Daniel; a short but pithy paper “On the Scientific 
Investigation of Sanitary Questions,” by the Rev. C. 
Girdlestone. [It is refreshing to find a zealous 
clergyman, and a no less zealous sanitary reformer, | 
taking his stand in the ranks of scientific investi- | 
gators.] Next, we have reviews of works on sanitary | 
science; intelligence of the local progress of | 
epidemics at home and abroad; epizootic diseases; | 
the sanitary condition of cities, towns, and armies; | 
influence of particular trades on the public 
health; hygienic jurisprudence; last, not least, | 
the “‘ Transactions of the Epidemiological of the 





including an account of the origin and objects of the 
society, the report of the council (April, 1855) and a 


highly interesting paper by Dr. Snow, “ On the com- 
parative mortality of large towns and rural districts, 
and the causes by which it is influenced” [read before 
the society, May 2, 1853]. 

We have not space for analysing these various 
gleanings of sanitary science, and must therefore 
refer the reader to the Journal itself. There is only 


| one fault to be found with the filling-up of this com- 


prehensive programme,—it is too scanty. If the 
editor has adopted the maxim of Samuel Weller the 
younger, namely, that ‘the great art of letter-writing 
is to make them wish there was more of it,” he has 
succeeded to admiration ; and we trust, at all events, 
he will have excited, both in the profession and the 
public, a more earnest thirst for valuable information 
on the multifarious details of sanitary science. If 


| will be a shame indeed, if this laudable undertaking 


is not abundantly encouraged. Dr. Richardson is 2 
young man, but it is plain he has laboured diligently 
and explored largely; and a little more experience 
will, we doubt not, enable him to make his periodical 
everything that can be wished. We have only to 


| add ‘that no periodical can sustain its character b 


gratuitous contributions alone; and we trust the sale 
of the periodical will soon enable the proprietors to 


| remunerate handsomely the gentlemen who give 


their time and talents to these important and philan- 
thropic labours. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


THERE are some excellent productions in the gallery 


| of this society, principally the works of the elder 


members of long-established reputation. The land- 
scape department also presents some highly satisfac- 
tory works. Of respectable mediocrity there is the 
usual somewhat large proportion. The pictures of 
Louis Haghe demand the first notice. Instead of 
concentrating his powers upon a single picture of 
striking effect, he has this year dispersed them over 
seven or eight, all of which, however, well merit 
close and attentive inspection. The ceremony of 
kissing St. Peter’s toe gives an opportunity of pre- 
senting an interior view of the Cathedral; the mon- 
strous Bénitier, or holy-water vessel, held by two 


| colossal cherubs, in the same church, is a quaint and 


startling subject for a picture. Both of these are 
treated with all the artist’s unaffected simplicity and 
naturalness, as regards the groups of figures intro- 
duced; but neither of them has that peculiar charm 


| which arises from his exquisite treatment of sub- 


dued light and deep and rich colour. The same 
may be said of the Monks at the Post-office af 
Albano. They, however, strongly illustrate the 
talent of the painter in dealing with effects of 2 
different kind from those which he has studied with 
the greatest success. Nothing can be more perfect 
than the characterisation of these monks, or more 
solid and satisfactory than the execution of the piece. 
In the “Convivial Meeting of the Brewers’ Corpora- 
tion at Antwerp,” the artist is upon more familiar 
ground, and, to our taste, this is his most successful 
work of the year. We are afraid that no pencil could 
make so picturesque an assemblage out of a meeting 
of the “‘cervisial coctors” of our own country and day. 
The picturesque has long vanished from our dresses 
and our apartments. If no such beings really ever 
existed as these jolly brewers of the flourishing days 
of Antwerp, they are at any rate prettily imagined. 
Four other smailer pictures Mr. Haghe contributes, 
which are to be found on the two screens. They are 
all exquisite little groups of old Flemish character. 
That entitled ‘‘ The Fair Reckoner,” a buxom Fleming 
“chronicler of small beer,” and the family group, 
“‘ Work first and Pleasure after,” are both very 
natural and pretty. Mr. Haghe commands all the 
resources of art. His interiors are not mere views 
of walls and carpets, with a few meaningless 
dummies thrown in to fill up a space here and 
there. His characters are all true men and women, 
and seem to be perfectly in place in the positions where 
he puts them. It might seem supererogatory to dwell 
upon a merit of this kind, were not the absence of this 
power the rule rather thau the exception with modern 
artists. Even among the painters whose study is the 
human figure, costume, or character, we are compelled 
tosay that the majority of their creations are wearisome 
inanities. Of this the present exhibition affords not 
a few examples in the various works with fanciful 
titles, in which a young woman figures as a fisher- 
woman, a mother, a lady in a reverie, a gleaner, a 
gypsy, or some other equally vague personage. 

Mr. Henrv Warren’s are the next pieces which 
claim observation. His scene of Scotch courtship is 
excellent ; ‘‘ Ye hae tellt me that afore Jimmy ” is the 
motto, and the girl’s face has a mild kind of sarcasm 
in it, which seems to express well enough the thought 
that her lover might as well introduce some new 
feature into his courtship. Another picture, entitled 
“Incipient Courtship,” has much comic drollery in 
it. The two lovers in this case have seized the 
pretext of a transient shower to seek refuge under 
one tree, but bashfully takes opposite sides of it. The 
rainbow behind shows that the rain is over; but the 
girl holds out her hand, pretending still to feel some 
drops, to give the backward youth a little more time 
to edge his way round to the other side of the tree. 
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“ Adam and Eve witnessing the first Sunset in Para- 
dise” is a work of a more poetical character. The 
pair have ascended to the top of Eden’s highest rock, to 
observethis, to them, new and threatening phenomenon, 
doubtful, perhaps, whether they were not about to see 
the last for ever of the glorious orb, which, for the 
space of a day, had illuminated their dwelling-place. 
The painter has imagined a magnificent view. Far 


[May 


— 





| 


beneath rolls one of the streams which watered the | 


garden; gorgeous flowers and fruits grow around in 
rich luxuriance. Adam beholds the departing day with 
a dignified composure; Eve seems to watch it with 
alarm and wonder. The picture is an excellent em- 
bodiment of the Miltonic description of the first human 
pair. 

In Mr. E. Corbould’s “ St. Paul and the Gaoler at 
Philippi” there is much effective painting; but the 
Apostles do not rise much above common-place: it is 
a material rather than an intellectual representation of 
the scene. The gaoler’s face, after the judicious old 
Agamemnonian precedent, is concealed from view. 
The same expedient is adopted in the picture of young 
Lochinvar carrying off fair Ellen of Netherby Hall, 
where the bride’s face alone is seen ; she is one of Mr. 
Corbould’s most successful embodiments of feminine 
loveliness. 

Mr. John Absolon gives us a very agreeable version 
of the story of Genevra, the lady of the mistletoe- 
bough, in bridal attire, in the act of getting into that 


| 24th of April. 


fatal old chest; but he is more at home in “ The Girl | 


at the Well,” a graceful, modest-looking French dam- 
sel. Inthe view of ‘* The Battle-field of Cressy, with 
Villagers going to Market,” the landscape and the 
group of figures are both equally good, and in the 
artist’s most successful manner. This is a charming 
and interesting picture. No. 141, Boulogne, 1804. 
presents the story of two English sailors, who, having 
made a sort of boat in which they attempted to escape, 
were brought before the Emperor Napoleon, then 
making preparations for an invasion of England. 
Surprised at the cockle-shell of a boat, he asked if 
they seriously thought of venturing to cross the 
Channel in it. ‘ Will your Honour only let us try ?” 
said one of the sailors. Pleased with their courage, 
the Emperor ordered them to be immediately released. 
The incident, whether apocryphal or not we cannot 
say, is here very ably told. Another view at Boulogne 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue City statue of Peel is to stand at the western 
end of Cheapside, on the site now occupied by the 
obelisk. It is almost ready for erection.——Mr. 


Ward, the historical painter, is said to be engaged in | 


hunting down a counterfeit of one of his own works, 
which was a few years ago launched into the market, 
and has since passed from hand to hand at increasing 
prices. It is anticipated that the picture may ulti- 
mately find its way back to the hands from which it 
first came. Mr. John Steel has just completed 
Lord Jeffrey’s statue for the Edinburgh Parliament 
House, and is now engaged on one of the late Lord 
President Boyle. The interesting picture of Mr. 
Barker, ‘Napoleon rebuking his Officers on the 
Battle-field of Bassano,” that attracted his descendant’s 
attention on his late visit to the Guildhall, is now on 
view at Messrs. Hering and Remington’s, Regent-street, 
preparatory to engraving. The portraits are all from 
authentic busts and portraits. Mr. Naylor had a 











number of first-class pictures seriously damaged by a | 
railway train, and his case has been before the courts | 


at Liverpool. Mr. Naylor laid his damages at 45001. ; 
but the lawyers compromised the case before a judg- 
ment was pronounced, taking 2500/. damages, together 
with costs. 

The list of Art Union prizeholders was declared at 
the meeting held in the Haymarket Theatre on the 
The first prize, entitling the holder to 
select a work of art of the value of 250, belongs toa 
lady at Boston, United States. Of the other prize- 


| holders the addresses are in all parts of the world, one 


| were disposed of at the annexed prices: — Bacon’s | 


1854, on the same spot, shows us the arrival of Prince | 


Albert, and indicates the altered state of things which 
fifty years have brought about, the flags and uniforms 
of France and England being here exhibited in fraternal 
union. 

Mr. W. H. Kearney tells “‘ How the blacksmith won 
the rich painter’s daughter.” Itis the story of Quintin 
Matsys, the blacksmith of Antwerp, indifferently well 
rendered. The lady is too fine and affected, to our 
thinking. Mr. C. Brocky’s Pilgrims on the way- 
side, and the Interior of a Monastery, with monks 
bestowing alms, contain some excellent figures. 

The Heavy Cavalry Charge at Balaklava, by Mr. 
M. Angelo Hayes, said to be painted from authentic 
sketches, and under the superintendence of officers 
returned from the Crimea, is interesting rather from 


its subject, and the presumed authenticity of the | 


representation, than from its artistic merits, though 
it is a work of considerable magnitude and labour. 


| battle had hardly subsided—the 


Among the landscapes, those of Mr. W. Bennett hold | 


the foremost place. His forest scenes are as good as 
usual, 
ney, but some of the smaller pieces please us better. 
Mr. J. W. Whymper has some remarkably successful 
pieces, in a style very similar, and in the view on 
the Wharfe, near Bolton Abbey, and a shady pond in 
Sussex, the brilliant surface of water is admirably 
represented. Mr. D. H. M*Kewan appears to im- 
prove in breadth and boldness of touch. His Welsh 
views are numerous and good. Mr. 8. Cook is grey 


The largest work is the upper lake of Killar- | 


150/. prize belonging to Wellington, New Zealand; 
and Cadiz, the Hague, Oporto, Malta, Adelaide, 
Hobart Town, Melbourne, Quebec, Toronto, Phila- 
delphia, New Grenada, Madras, Trinidad, and other 
distant places, figure beside Capel Court, Brixton, 
Richmond, Birmingham, Liverpool, Cambridge, York, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

At the sale of Mr. M‘Lellan’s (of Glasgow) library, 
by Messrs. Brown and McIndoe, the following works 


Works, in 10 vols., 4/.; Collection of Choice En- 
gravings from the most Celebrated Pictures, 207. 10s. ; 
Collection, &c., 112. 10s.; Costume of the Clans, with 
Observations upon Literature, &c., of the Western 
Isles during the Middle Ages, 3/. 5s.; Royal Resi- 
dences, &c., 3 vols., 111. 

The artists are busy at Diisseldorf. M. Lessing is 
painting “ The Capture of Pope Paschal; ” M. Karl 
Hiibner, “* The Exile;” M. Julius Hiibner, “‘ Charles 
the Fifth in his Cell at St. Just;” M. Hasenpflug, a 
cloister scene, with a winter sunset; Herr Knibb, of 
Munich, is engaged on the “Death of the Gothic 
chief Totilla.” Among the objects of art expected 
to be admitted for the approaching Exhibition in 
Paris, not the least interesting is an oil painting 
representing the Battle of Inkermann, by a young 
French officer of the staff, who took part in the action 
and was wounded in it. The circumstances under 
which it was painted will not fail to impart a value to 
it, independently of its merits as a work of art. 
The subject itself, the fact of its having been 
sketched on the very spot, and when the din of 
studio being a 
tent, which was blown down frequently while the 
painter was at his work—give an interest to it of a 
peculiar kind, and it shows at all events the sort of 
men that are in staff employments. The artist's 





| name is Jumel; he is a Captain on the Staff, was 


and thin in colour, but has a good eye for certain | : 
| the Chasseurs are hurrying on to take part in the 


misty aspects of nature. The view of Mount Edg- 
cumb and Bamport in early morning, with a mist 
rising from the water, is a good illustration of this. 
Mr. Aaron Penley is fonder of rich and glowing colour, 
but not always equally successful in its use. The 
fiery evening view, showing Keswick and Bassen- 
thwaite lakes (244), strikes us as peculiarly happy, 


orderly officer to General Canrobert on the day of the 
battle, some of the exciting details of which he has, 
itis thought not unsuccessfully, transferred to can- 
vass; and he is still before Sebastopol as aide-de- 
camp to General Faucheux. He is only twenty-six 
years old. The moment chosen for the picture is 


when the French are coming up to the succour of | 


their allies; the Zouaves are already charging, and 


combat. An English officer is seen, with his bear- 
skin cap on his sword, cheering on the men, and 
another, mortally wounded and supported by his men, 
is faintly pointing to the French the direction they 
should take. The picture, which is about 3 feet by 
7 or 8, has been sent by Captain Jumel as a present 
to his mother, who resides in Paris, together with a 


| fragment of a Russian shell, and a bullet from a 
t=] 


while the lake of Geneva, taken froin Vevay, | 
has that peculiar effect which is generally 
@escribed bv an allusion to a tea-board. - The 


Salmon Pool, near Buckland Abbey on the river | 


Tavy, isa work of much merit by Mr. Philip Mitchell, 
a recently added member of the society, we believe. 
Mr. T. L. Rowbotham’s Pallanza, Lago Maggiore, isa 
pretty lake view, but wanting solidity of foreground. 
Mr. C. Vacher’s tna, from the Theatre of Taormina, 
is like most of the artist’s works bathed in excess of 
yellow light, a kind of speciality which becomes rather 
wearisome, when interminably repeated. 
although we are not able to say that no such pheno- 


Moreover, | 
| Oh! 


menon is visible at any time in Sicily, to ordinary 
eves, yet we cannot help suspecting the cases to be | 


very exceptional. 
Pigeons and poultry from the pencil of Mr. Harrison 


Weir abound, and will interest connoisseurs in the | 
feathered races; Mr. C. H. Weigall is a competitor in | 


the same department. 


the large piece entitled “* A Rural Scene” being alto- 
gether deficient in drawing, and like anything but a 
real farmyard. Mrs. Margetts supplies some cleverly 
painted pineapples, grapes, and the like dainties. 


His small studies are the best, | 


Russian musket, which slightly touched him. The 
work is a curiosity in its way. Captain Jumel had 
previously made seventeen different views of Sebas- 
topol for General Canrobert. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
why did the Winds seem rejoicing. Song written 


by Brarricke AsBERcRoMBIF. Composed by 
Georcre B. ALLEN. London: Cramer, Beale, 
and Co, 

The Bridge. Song. The poetry by LonGFELLow. 


Composed by Grorce B. ALLEN. London: Cra- 
mer, Beale, and Co. 

The Arrow and the Song. Ballad. The poetry by 
LoxGreLttow. Composed by GrorGcEe B. ALLEN. 
London; Cramer, Beale, and Co. 

ALL these songs, the production of a talented young 

composer, give evidence of much musical feeling. The 





melodies are pleasing and the modulations agreea}}p, 
We find no rash attempts to startle and astound by 
out-of-the-way combinations: all is natural ani 
flowing—the composer showing rightly that the 
beauty of ballad writing is simplicity. 

The words of the first are tender and graceful, the 
sentiment conveying a pathetic idea elegantly ox. 
pressed: the air corresponds to the sentiment, the 
modulations following the flow of the words. 

In The Bridge—the poetry by the celebrate 
American poet—the sentiment, though pleasing, jg 
conveyed in a somewhat harsh form, and not lyric ja 
character ; with much vigour of thought, there js 
often a roughness, a carelessness in the diction, that 
mars the expression. The composer has adjusted 
the music with much care, rendering smooth by his 
melody and modulation much of the ungainly 
character of the rhythm. 4 

In The Arrow and the Song our poet comes out 
most gracefully. He flings his arrow and song alike 
in the air, “he knows not where ;” long after, the 
arrow is found in anoak, and the song in the heart of 
afriend. The idea is truly elegant and pleasing. The 
music is of a pathetic character, and flows softly 
and sweetly, reminding us at times of Crouch’; 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” upon which, indeed, the 
melody is evidently based. 





Anthems, Hymns, and Chants for Public Worship. 
Ward and Co. 

Tus is the second part of a collection of Congrega- 
tional Church Music. It is of such convenient size 
that it can be carried to church, and it will bea 
welcome addition to the musical library of home, and 
its small price places it within the reach of the hum- 
blest classes. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
MpLuiE. ALBont is singing at Barcelona. — An 
Oratorio, “‘ Abraham,” the composition of a young 
gentleman belonging to the choir of Christ Church, in 
Dublin, has been performed in that city with success, 
and is to be shortly repeated.——A new star has 
arisen on the horizon in the shape of a composer— 
Maestro Buzzi. An opera from his pen was produced 
very recently at the Fenice, in Venice, with, it seems, 
immense success, M. Buzzi being called forward no 
less than fifteen times——The company of Amateur 
Dramatic Performers, who lately appeared at the 
Olympic, are to give a night at Drury Lane on the 
11th May, in aid of the funds of the Wellington 
College. The new pantomine of “Guy Fawkes” 
will be given, preceded by Mr. Planché’s play, ‘A 
Romantic Idea.” ——-M. Ole Bull lost so much money 
during the first fortnight of his attempt to establish 
an Opera in New York, that he ‘‘ concluded summarily 
to close” the speculation.——The proprietors of “The 
Low-backed Car,” Mr. Lover, the Irish song-writer, 
and Messrs. Duff and Hodgson, his publishers, have just 
obtained an injunction from the Vice-Chancellor to 
restrain a well-known house in the City from issuing its 
own copy of the ballad—the defendant pleading that he 
had got the song from America, where it had been 
originally produced by Mr. Lover as part of an enter- 
tainment, and published without due contemporaneous 
publication and registration on this side of the At- 
lantic. This plea was set aside; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor established Mr. Lover and his publishers in 
undisturbed proprietorship of ‘ The Low-backed 
Car.”——The poverty of players has become almost 
proverbial ; but the notion must be numbered amongst 
our “ popular errors.” Ecce signum :—Garrick died 
worth 100,000/. ; Irish Johnstone, 50,0007. ; Fawcett, 
Lewis, Munden, Bannister, all saved handsome for- 
tunes; Liston was very wealthy, and gave his 
daughter 20,000/. as a wedding portion ; Mrs. William 
Clifford left a few thousands to her daughter, Mrs. 
Harrison ; Mrs. Fitzwilliam might also be considered 
rich ; Mr. John Cooper is supposed to be worth 
20,0007. ; Charles Young, T. P. Cooke, and Macready, 
are all three monied men ; and Wilkinson has retired 
on a comfortable independency. Mr. Harley also isa 
man of property ; the elder Vandenhoff is in posses- 
sion of a competency; Charles Kemble’s will was 
sworn under 10,0002. ; and Mr. Charles Kean is 2 
“ prosperous gentleman,” both from his own exer- 
tions and those of his all-accomplished wife. 











LITERARY NEWS. 

Tue Kendal Mercury states that Miss Martineau is 
engaged, in the intervals of ease, upon her auto- 
biography.—M. Thiers has sent to his printers the 
manuscript of the four last volumes of his great wo! 
L’ Histoire du Consulat et dev Empire. ——An Americat 
bookseller is preparing for publication an account 0! 
Louis Napoleon's residence in New York. It is said 
that a daily journal, under very “ distinguished 
auspices, including the son of the noble Earl (Lord 
Derby) whom the great Conservative party regard as 
their chief, is about to be started. 

Miss Mitford has left the bulk of her property 
(under 30002.) to a faithfal domestic.— Walter 
Savage Landor says, “Louis Napoleon is the only 
| man living who would adorn a throne; but thrones 
| are my aversion and abhorrence. France, I fear, ca"! 
| exist in no other condition." ——Sir Roderick I, Mur- 
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chison, F.R.S., has consented to be nominated as the 
successor of the late Sir Henry De la Beche, to the 
yarious Geological appointments held by the deceased. 
_—The College Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have made arrangements with Professor 
Traill for the teaching of the Natural History Class 
during the summer session. The King of Prussia 
has presented to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
“PDenkmaler aus Aegypten und Aethiopen,” by Prof. 
Lepsius, and ** Alt.Christliche Baudenkmale von Con- 
stantinople vom V. bis XII. Jahrhundert,” by Prof. 
Salzenberg. Many Rugbeians are about to subscribe 
for a memorial window in the school chapel at Rugby 
to the memory of those of their old schoolfellows who 
have fallen in the Crimea. In the list of the latter | 
are comprised the names of Major-General H. W. 
Adams, C.B., who died at Scutari of wounds re- 
ceived at Inkermann; D. J. T. Halket, Major 4th 
Light Dragoons, killed at Balaklava ; J. P. Winter, 
Captain 17th Lancers, killed at Balaklava; J. H. } 
Thompson, Lieutenant 17th Lancers, killed at Bala- | 
klava; A. Cleveland, Cornet 17th Lancers, killed | 
at Inkermann; R. M. Banner, Major 93rd Regi- | 
ment, engaged at the Alma, and died of cholera at 
Balaklava a few days afterwards; A. W. W. Wynne, 
Captain 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers, killed at the | 
Alma; F. P. R. D. Radcliffe, First Lieutenant 23rd 
Welsh Fusileers, killed at the Alma; and G. C. W. 
Curtois, Lieutenant 63rd Regiment, killed at Inker- 
mann. 

Areturn obtained by Mr. Rich, M.P., shows that 
the cost of the further papers relative to the recent 
Arctic expeditions, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament in January last, amounted to 1685.—viz., 
3971. for printing, 6157. for lithography, &c.,and 6727. 
for paper. ‘Che number of copies printed was 2000 
of which 475 were supplied to the House of Lords, 
700 to the House of Commons, 160 to the Journal 
Office, 140 to the Sale Office, and 200 to the Admi- | 
ralty (in part).——The sale of the Bernal collection | 
was lately resumed at Mr. Bernal’s late residence in 
Eaton-square. Some curious transactions were con- | 
cluded. Amongst the collection of old Venetian and | 
German glass, an article described as ‘‘a fine large 
flat tazza, on stem, enamelled with foliage and ara- 
besques, partly gilt, 94in. high,” but to one uninitiated 
appearing little more than an ornamented soup plate 
of glass, on stand, after an active competition, fell to 
M. Van Cuyck for 54/. Several others may be noted : 
—A tazza with a shield of arms in the centre, on | 
stem, with masks, 38/.; a glass, on elaborate open 
work, twisted stem, with blue ornaments, 20/. 10s.; a 
low circular vessel of Vitro di Trina, with diagonal 
stripes of blue and green, and metal handle, 207. ; 
a drinking glass, on circular open stem, with 
geranium flowers in the centre, llin. high, 352, 
all to Mr. Webb. Mr. Webb’s purchases were for 
the Art Museum, at Marlborough House. An ancient | 
black leather mug, with silver rim and coat of arms, 
date about the time of James II., 63in. high, 102, Mr. 
Chaffins. A pair or flat-sided German glass bottles, 
engraved with arabesques, 10in. high, 172 <A flat | 
pilgrim’s bottle, with two shields of arms, enamelled, 
and rings for handles, 1lin. high, 18/7. A small glo- 
bular bottle, with painted neck, enamelled with | 
shields of arms and scrolls, 337. <A pair of fluted flat 
bottles of ruby, mounted on plinths, and with rims of | 
silver gilt, 12in. high, 81/., Mr. Russell. A curious | 
early jug, no lip, of grey, unglazed coloured earthen- | 
ware, dated 1579, Thin. high, 102. 10s., Lord Breadal- | 
bane. A vidercom, with the ages of woman in arched 
compartments, 10} in. high, 252. <A flagon and cover, 
of German enamelled glass, with Christ and his Dis- 
ciples at the Last Supper, 1599, 14in. high, 25/. 10s., 
Mr. Webb. A curious vase, on stand, in imitation of | 
tortoiseshell with gold, Zin. high, 42/. A small ewer, 
of lapis-lazuli tint, 8in. high, 57/.——The Zoological 
Society, notwithstanding the prosperous state of its 
income, which has increased under the vigorous ma- 
nagement of Mr. Mitchell from 80002. to 16,0002, has 
exceeded this amount in its expenditure by more 
than 20002, and the funded capital has been sold | 
out to the almost nominal limit of 2635/. to meet the | 
deficiency. A protest was made against this condi- 
tion of things by Dr. Gray, keeper of the Zoological 
Department of ‘the British Museum, at the last 
meeting of the council, and some alterations were 
suggested to be made in the administration of affairs, 
Which appear worthy of prompt consideration. | 

The opening of the Paris Exhibition has been post- | 
poned till the 10th of May.——The Belgian Govern- | 
nent, some time ago, instituted a quinquennial prize 
of the value of 200/, as an encouragement to Flemish | 
‘itcrature, This prize has just been awarded to | 
Conscience, the popular Flemish author. The 
adler says: “The Imperial Government of France | 
as replied to some recent elections of the Academy 
by the sudden creation of a batch of Academicians, 
selected, of course, from among the most servile of its 
Own creatures. This batch of ten is to form a new 
section of the Academy of Moral and Political 


Faia 8, classified as Politique, Administration, 
inances, 

















2 The names of the non-elected are consi- | 
dered to be a sufficient counterpoise to future Berryers, | 
Ponsards, and Legouvés. The Forty are naturally 
‘nraged at this monstrous intervention. For a mo- 
ment it occurred, as it well might occur, to certain of 
the most distinguished of the old Academicians, that 
4 fitting opportunity had arrived for a moral demon- ! 


| at Ham. 


was decorated for the occasion with white hangings 


| was 





stration. MM. Thiers, Mignet, and De Tocqueville 
talked of a collective resignation, peradventure fifteen | 
‘just men’ could be found among the forty. But, 

alas for cheap magnanimity! the fifteen were not 

forthcoming. Indeed, writes a private correspondent, 

Diogenes would scarcely have lit his lamp to look for 

them.” 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | 


Royau Iranian Opera.—State Visit. — Fidelio. 
Le Comte Ory.—Cerito. 

Drury Lane.—Madame Gassier.—/Jl Barbiere.— 
Les Cosaques: a drama in five acts and nine 
tableaux. By M. M. Alph. Arnault and Louis 
Judices. 

Avetpnt.—Tales of Mother Goose. 

A STATE VISIr is a rare occurrence, even under ordi- 
nary circumstances; but for the Queen of England 
to attend the Opera in the company of an Emperor 
and Empress is an event, strictly speaking, unique. 
The like has never before been seen since opera was | 
invented, and will probably never be seen again. 


| There may be some who think that, upon so mo- 


mentous an occasion as a visit symbolical of the 
union which now so happily exists between France | 
aud England, it would have been a graceful and ap- | 
propriate act to command a grand Shaksperian 
representation, at which all such real artists as we 
have might have merged their individual jealousies, 
to assist in that which would have been an honour | 
to them, individually and nationally; it would, at 
least, have convinced our new allies that we have a 
drama that we may legitimately call our own, though 
not a modern one. But let that pass: the real drama | 
has long since forsaken Covent Garden, and the | 
Queen has never shown the slightest disposition 
either to recall it, or to give it the light of her coun- 
tenance in any manner or place whatsoever. The 


| Opera and the Princess’s melodrama are the fashion- 


able Court amusements, and it was the former of 
these that had the high honour of being selected for 
the amusement of the imperial guests. 

It must be admitted that Fidelio was a somewhat 
strange dish to set before an Emperor: gloomy and 
mournful to a painful extent throughout the first and 
second and the greater part of the third acts, it is 
only at the finale that a single strain of rejoicing is 
to be heard. As the Emperor Napoleon entered his 
box, the curtain was rising to discover Tamberlik | 
stretched upon his dungeon straw, and it must have 
seemed like a dismal reminder of his own experiences 
The performance of the National Anthem, 
and the miscalled French national air (which is 
nothing but a sentimental ballad), followed, and were 
more in keeping with the purpose of the scene; } 
though the additional verse to the former (sung in 
chorus) contained four of the worst and most un- 
poetical lines that probably ever were penned, and 


| could only be acquitted from thecharge of impiety upon 


the supposition that its composer had no definite ideas 
when he wrote it. The house was crammed to over- 


| flowing, and about three hundred persons paid two 


guineas each for the privilege of going upon the stage 
while the National Anthem was being sung. The 
enormous prices asked and received for places had 
the effect of excluding many of the regular subscri- 
bers, and the consequence was, that the audience was | 
rather notable for its wealth than its rank. The house 


and satin shields, embroidered with the ciphers of the 
four royal personages present, and festoons of flowers 
over the three lower tiers. Eight smaller lustres 
surrounded the grand chandelier, but, owing to some 
unexplained cause, they were not lighted. 

After the royal party had retired, part of the new 
ballet of Eva was given, and Cerito made her début 
after eight years absence from the London boards. 
Whether it was wise in Mr Gye to bring her forward 
upon this evening, when all minor events must neces- 
serily have paled before the ruling attractions of the | 
scene, is gravely to be doubted: it is quite certain that | 
this fair danseuse, once the spoilt child of the public, was 
not received with any very remarkable demonstration. 
The composition of Fra is attributed to Mr. A. Harris. 
Mephistopheles wishing to enthral Karl, a young 
artist, evokes the spirit of his dead mistress to inter- 
fere between him and his intended bride Bertha. 
The spirit is danced by Cerito, the bride by Batta- 
lini. The former, having lost her ancient plumpness, 
almost etherial; the latter most terrestrially 
beautiful. Beverley’s lovely scenery affords a charm- | 
ing framework to the picture, and materially contri- 
butes to the effect of this pleasing and harmonious 
composition. 

On Tuesday night I heard Madame Bosio in that 
delicicus comic opera, Le Comte Ory. How fresh and 
lark-like her tones! How prodigal her rich vocali- 
sation! It may be flat heresy, but I think that the 
public have only to take the fancy into their heads to 


\ 


| make them run after her with more than the feryour 


which they wasted upon Jenny Lind. 

Monsieur and Madame Gassier, who are now singing 
at Drury Lane Theatre, would have made an immense 
sensation if they had come before the public in due 
operatic form. More things go by favour than kissing, | 
and it wants all the ability of these artistes, and | 
something more to boot, to win the reluctant praises | 


of critic-led cognoscenti. The lady has a peculiarly 
clear and high voice, thoroughly at command, and 
managed with a sound knowledge of her art; although 
rather petite, her appearance is very much in her 
favour. Monsieur Gassier has the air of a good 
fellow, and in voice, figure, expression, and manner, 
gives a perfect realisation of Figaro. 

I have not seen Les Cosaques, but I have read it, and 
am utterly at a loss to discover the secret either of its 


| long success at the Gaieté, or of its being transplanted 
| over to this country. As for literary merit, it is some- 


what of the calibre of a serious Adelphi melodrama. 


| It is founded upon the occupation of France by the 


Allies in 1814, when the English joined the Cossacks 
in sending Napoleon to Elba, and when the bitter 
feeling which existed towards the latter was equally 
extended to theformer. The company now at Drury- 
lane have endeavoured to get over this little difficulty 
by setting history at defiance and bringing English 
soldiers on the stage to fire upon the Russians. But 
the authors of the piece are quite innocent of this 
silly expedient, and solve the enigma in their own 
way by refraining from making any mention what- 
ever ofthe English. This is certainly in better taste. 
One of the heroes of the piece (a Frenchman of course) 
has a talent for taking off Cossacks seriatim, by means 
of the duello. It is perfectly well known that many a 
brave English officer, who had escaped the dangers of 
the battle-field, fell a victim to the rapiers of French 
duellists in the Bois de Boulogne. 

In the last impression I incidentally dropped that 
Mr. Lemon’s Zales of Mother Goose, at the Adelphi, 
probably owed something to Les Contes de la Meére 
L’Oie, lately played in Paris. Oddly enough, I ob- 


| serve that none of the critics have noticed the fact ; 


though a correspondent of the Atheneum sapiently 
suggests that the idea may have been borrowed from 


| a dramatic version of the “ Tales of the Queens of 


Navarre,” written by MM. Scribe and Legouvé. 
Why go so far? Les Contes de la Mére L’Oie, a 
“orand fairy-piece in five acts and twenty-two 
tableaux,” was written by MM. Clairville and Cor- 
dier, and was produced in Paris at the Ambigu- 
Comique on the 20th of May 1854. The leading idea 
of stringing Mother Goose’s stories together has been 


| adopted by Mr. Lemon, although very little be- 
| yond the idea has been borrowed ; and, to my poor 


thinking, the English piece is neater and far more 
ingenious than the French. The latter includes 
a greater variety of characters, and is composed of 
a far greater number of Mother Goose’s Tales. In 
addition to those used by Mr. Lemon, there are Tom 


| Thumb, Riquet with the Tuft, Puss in Boots, Blue 
| Beard, and The Princesses in the Tower, and the ma- 


chinery which connects them together is altogether 
different. The wolf in Little Red Riding-hood is an 
ogre in the French piece (le Prince Croc-affamé- 
devorant-croc), and appears in almost every scene. 
Mother Goose herself is assisted in the arduous task 
of relieving her favourites from their difficulties by 
the occasional aid of little Tom Thumb ( Poucet) and 
his six brothers. The scene in the Three Wishes, and 
the interview between Red Riding-hood and the ogre, 
are the only places in which any marked similarity 
may be traced. JACQUES. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. BLOXAM’S PAMPHLET ON MADEIRA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In noticing a pamphlet I had the pleasure of 
sending to you on “ Madeira,” by Mr. Bloxam, you 
spoke of it as advocating the sanative qualities of the 
climate, in opposition to the views of Dr. Lund; it 
would have been more correct to say, in corroboration 
of the views of Dr. Lund. I beg to trouble you with 
this note, as some of your readers in the island, 
knowing his opinions, have questioned Dr. Lund ox 
the subject. I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

THE PUBLISHER. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adventures of Frank Ogilby, by Rev. W. Wickenden, 7s. 

Annals of England, Vol. I. fep. 8vo, 5s. cl 

Armstrong’s (Rev. C. E.) Tar of Last War, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Blind Fisherman and his Three Sons, 4to. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Boyle’s Fashionable Court and Country Guide, April, 1855, 
5s. bds. 

Brougham’s (Lord) Works, Vol. Il.: Lives of Men of 
Letters, 5s. cl. 

Burns's Popular Lib. : Witch of Melton Hill, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Burns’s Popular Lib.: Pictures of Christian Heroism, 2s. 6d. 

Carter's Education in preventing Nervous Diseases, fep. 6s. 

Christian Treasury, 1854, royal 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Cloncurry’s (Lord) Life, Times, &., by Fitzpatrick, 12mo. 6s. 

Cumming's Readings from New Test.: St. Jolin, fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Cumming's (Dr.) Sabbath Readings: Numbers, fep. 8vo. 4s. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Urgent Questions, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Curteis’s (Rev. G. H.) Spiritual Progress, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

D'Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales, trans. by Planché, illust. post Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

Drew's (J.) Practical Meteorology, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Eadie's (Dr.) Divine Love, fep. Svo. 5s. cl. 

Engishwoman’'s Domestic Magazine, Vol. IIT, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Everest’s (Rev. R.) Journey through the United States, 
8vo. 5s. cl. 

Floresta Espanola, por D. Antonio Garrido, 12mo. 6s. Gd. 

Forger’s Wife, by John Lang, cr. 8vo. 1s. swd, 
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George III.’s Court and Cabinets, Vols. III. and IV 8vo. 30s, 
Gibbs's (J.) English-Gothic Arehitecture, folio, 23s. cl. 
Glen's Poor-law Guardian, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Green Boy, and other Stories in Verse, with Pictures, 4to. 2s. 
Greenfield's (Rev. W.F.) Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo. 3s. 
Grierson's Voices from the Cross, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Gun’s (Rey. D.) Three Scriptural Lessons on St. John’s 
Gospel, Is. 
Hammond's (D.) Practical Stenographer, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Heath's (Rev. D. J.) Exodus Papyri, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Heiress of Haughton, or the Mother’s Secret, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Israel Potter, by Herman Melville, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Johnson-on Epidemic Diarrheea and Cholera, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Kidd’s Friendly Appeals, No. 2: What do I live for? 4d. 
Kohlbrugge’s (Dr.) Miscelianeous Sermons, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Krummacher's Christ and his People, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Lawrance (R. M.) On Gout and Rheumatism, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d 
Lectures to Young Men’s Christian Association, 1854-5, 4s. 
Library of Biblical Literature, Vol. IL., fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 
Life of St. Paul, the Apostle, fep. 8vo. ts. cl. swd. 
Malan's (Rev. S. C.) Who is God in China? 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Mackenzie’s (Dr. R. J.) Memoir, by Drs. Begbie and 
Struthers. Is. 
Mann's (Rev. R. J.) Guide to Knowledge of Life, 18mo. 4s. 
Margaret, and other Poems, 12mo. 2s. swd. 
Morell’s (Rev. J. D.) Handbook of Logic, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Murphy's Historical and Statistical School Atlas, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
My Brother's Keeper, er. 8vo, 5s. cl. 
‘Napoleon IIlI.’s Life, by Greenwood, fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Napoleon III.'s Reign, &c., by Rev. H. Christmas, fcp. 8vo. 1s. 
Nicholson's (W.) Pearls of Great Price, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Parlour Library: James’s Castle of Ehrenstein, fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Peace ; a Poem, by T. H. Stirling, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Paul's (W.) Handbook of Villa Gardening, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sd. 
Phillips's (Miss) Shower of Pearls, 18mo. Is. cl. 
Pride of the Mess, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 
Ragonot (L. C.) Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Francais, 5s. | 
Railway Lib.: The Hour and the Man, by Miss Martineau, 








Is. 6d. 
Roe’s (A. S.) A Long Look Ahead, cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Rosa and Lillie Stanhope, by Miss M‘Intosh, 1@mo. Is. cl: 
Routledge’s Books for the Country : Doyle's Small Farms, ls. 
Run and Read Library: Beatrice, by Miss Sinclair, 2s. 
Saravia on the Holy Eucharist, trans. by Denison, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sabbath (The), by Sir W. Donville, Vol. IL, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Select Library of Fiction : The Ogilvies, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Sharpe's Road-book for the Rail, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Smith’s (R. B.) Italian Irrigation, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
Stephens's (H.) Yester Deep Land Culture, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Stowe's (Mrs.) Tales of New England Life, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
Sunbeams for Little Children, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Sutton's (Rev. T.) The Calotype Process, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Stanley's (Rev. A. P.) St. Paul's Epistles to Corinthians, 
2 vols. 24s. 
ere (Dr.) Obstetric Memoirs and Contributions, 
f)) l6s. 
Whish's (Rev. J. C.) The First Cause, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 








OBITUARY. 


Herrres, Right Hon. J. C., aged 77, from a spasmodic attack 
of the heart. Mr. Herries was educated at the University 
of Leipsic, and was private secretary to Mr. Perceval 
during the greater part of his administration, and filled 
the office of Commissary-in-Chief and Auditor of the 
‘Civil List. He was Secretary to the Treasury from 1823 
‘till September 1827; Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
‘the latter date till January, 1828; was Master of the Mint 
from 1828 till 1830; and President of the Board of Trade 
from February to November, 1830; was Secretary-at-War 
from December, 1834, to April, 1835; and President of the 
Board of Control from March till December, 1852. He sat 
for Harwich from 1823 till 1841, when he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Ipswich; and was returned for 
Stamford in 1847. 

Isasey, M., at Paris, aged 88, the well-known miniature 
painter to Napoleon L and Louis XVIII. He was born at 
Nancy, in 1767. 

LamBILoTteE, Rev. Father, a Jesuit, who was of considerable 
repute as a musical composer. He has left the music of 
250 hyms, four masses, six oratorios, two tragedies, and 
other works. He also wrote esteemed treatises on Church 
singing. He was a native of Belgium, and passed the 
greater part of his life in Switzerland. 

RaTuEE, Pr., at Christiania, in Norway, the oldest of the 
professors of the university of that place, to which he had 
been attached for more than forty years. He has be- 
queathed to that establishment his valuable library and 
his numerous collectionsof natural history, which he had 
formed during several long journeys in Europe and 
America. 

Savace.—A very melancholy event ‘has thrown a good deal 
of gloom over ‘the Cambridge University. Mr. Savage, 
who was Senior Wrangler in the present year, was found 
dead in a dry ditch on Saturday morning, the 21st April, 
in a field at Comberton, about four miles from Cambridge. 
He went out alone on Thursday, and was not heard of 
until his body was discovered as we have just stated. 
There is very little doubt about the cause of his death—it 
was apoplexy. He was botanising alone when he came to 
this melancholy end. 


UPERB FLOWER SEEDS for Early Sowing, 
selected] with care from the best varieties, sent post free at the 
annexed prices :—100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s.; 36 ditto, 
2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, 1s. 2d. Catalogues,-with sample packet, for 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, "67, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 








OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Moroceo, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 


small Libraries. 
Address, 195, Oxford- |-street. 


TN SANI TY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 
RETREAT, near North —This E is conducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement, Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


r r 
YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK MEI DICAL 
AND HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near FARNHAM, 
SURREY, within three miles of the C amp at Aldershott.—This Institu- 
tion is now open for the reception of Patients, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Epwarp W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Dr. Lane may be con- 
sulted in London, every Tuesday, between half-past 12 and 2, at 61, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


hich 
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Now ready, 
HE FORM of RETURN of HIGHWAYS 
EXPENDITURE under the HIGHWAYS ACT, 12 & 13 Viet. 
c. 35, price 3s. 6d. per quire, will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


TQNFRANCHISEMENT of COPYHOLDS. 


4 The Statutes, the Practice of Enfranchisement, Tables for Cal. 
culating Value, &. By C. W. GOODWIN, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law 
Price 8s. cloth ; 9s. 6d. half-bound ; 10s. 6d. bound. 

_JOUN CROCKFORD, LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 











Now ready, Part XIX 
‘i ‘4 

HE LAW DIGEST, or INDEX to the LAW, 
comprising all the Cases decided and Statutes enacted in the 
half-year ending June 1, 1854. By EDWARD WISE and DANIEL 
THOMAS EVANS, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Arranged so that the 
Practitioner in Magistrates’ Courts, and at Quarter Sessions, may find 


in a moment what is the latest Law upon any subject on which a be | 
s 


be engaged. It contains every case, whawrer repo g 
bds.; 9s. cloth. Vol. L, price 16s, Vol. S. Vol. TIL, 37s. 
Vol. IV., 37s. Vol. V., 37s.; each in Malt-ealf. 


__ JOHN Croc KFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Now ready, the SIXTH EDITION of 
‘OX and LLOYD’S LAW and PRACTICE 
of the COUNTY COURTS, in one thick Volume, and comprising, 
in the form of a regular Treatise, all the Cases up to the present time; 
with all the Statutes, Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, the New Jurisdictions 
of the last Session, &c. By MORGAN LLOYD, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 2ls. cloth; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound. 

Its contents are thus arranged :— 

Book 1. The Courts: their Constitution and Management. 

Book 2. The Officers: their Rights, Powers, and Duties. 

Book 3. The Jurisdiction: 1. As to Locality. 2. As to fn Subject- 
matter. 3. As to the Parties. 4, As to the Proceedings. As to the 
Officers. 6. As to the Profession. As to the Public. 8. "Coneunsent 
Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts, and Costs in the same. 

Book 4. The Sheriff's Court of the City of London: The Constitution 
and Officers of the Court; the Jurisdiction, the Practice, and the Con- 
current Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. 

Book 5. Appeal to Superior Courts: Mandamus, Bretiiian, Cer- 
tiorari, Appeal under the 13 & 14 Viet. e. 61, ss. 14 and 15. 

Book 6. The Practice: 1. Plaint and Particulars. 2. Summons and 
Service thereof. 3. Proceedings between the Summons and Hearing. 
4. The Hearing. 5. New Trial, setting aside Proceedings. 6. Evi- 
denee. 7. Execution. 8. Interpleader. 9. Arbitration. 10. Sammons 
on Judgment. 11. Records. 12. Actions by and against Executors 
and Administrators. 

Book 7. Replevin. 

BOOK 8. Recovery of Tenements. 

BOOK 9. Miscellaneous Proceedings. 1. Abatement. 2. Proceedings 
in the nature of a scire facias. 3. Notices and Forms. 4. Proceedings 
under the Friendly Societies Act. 5. Proeeedings under 12 & 13 Vict. 








c. 108, 6. Insolvency. 7. Arrest of Absconding Debtors. 8, Pro- 
ceedings for Penalties. 
Book 10. The New Jurisdictions of Session 15 & 16 Vict.: 1. The 


Jurisdiction under the Successions Duties Act. 2. The Jurisdiction 
under the Charitable Trust Act, the Practice, New Rules and Forms. 
Book ll. Fees and Costs. 

Law TIMES ones: 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF “COMMERCE AND 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Allits subjects are treated in a lncid, able, and comprehensive man- 
ner, and we have seldom seen legal subtleties and distinctions, and the 
technicalities of law, stated in such a perspicuous and popular way as | 
in this book. The fulness of its information is equally remarkable, and 
altogether the work may be pronounced, not only the most complete, | 
but the most intrinsically valuable work on commerce and commercial | 
law which bas hitherto been produced.”—Law Times, 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best books of 
the kind that we have ever met with. The discourses are forcible, 
clear, and full of information : of 7 and 
sense.” — Atheneum. 

“ This little book is an admirable manual of the theory and practice 
of commerce as conducted in the office and the mart. It is a work of 
real utility, and clerks will derive from astudy of it that fitness and 
comprehension which no apprenticeship can give them.”— Dispatch, 

‘* We especially recommend the book to the notice of the shipowners, 
merchants, and brokers of Liverpool, as one of the best gifts they could 
place in the hands of their young men.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“ The stores of information it contains concerning general commercial 
principles will, questionless, secure for it a high and ed ms rank 
among the d schools of manufi and 
Mail. 

“Tt will light many a man along a path which his predecessors have 
had to find as best they might, for hitherto we have had no work which 
conveys the same sort of instruction in the same methodical and in- 
telligible form. ‘The book is a key to the counting-house, which no 
young trader ought to be without."—Northampton Mercury. 

“We have here a plain, practical, common-sense production, free 
from all phraseological ambiguity and embarrassing technicalities. 
Written in a style clear, cogent, argumentative, and eloquent."’"—Bucks 
Advertiser, 

“The writer has shown a singular knowledge of the general economy 
of trade, and explained, with great perspicuity and simplicity, the 
whole system of our commercial Jaw. We much doubt if any law 
lectures before were half so intelligible and "— Liverpool 
Journal. 

“Such a highly utilitarian work as the ‘Principles of Commerce’ 
must be viewed in the light of a national benefit. The author possesses 
a clear and ready head, extensive knowledge, and considerable skill in 
applying it.”"— Northern Times. 

London: JOHN vinsemaclinesstor KFORD, 


m 

nHE PEN SUPE RSEDED. —Mark your 

Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of markin 

Linen, Cotton, Books, &c. is with the PATENT ELECTRO 8ILV ER 
PLATES, by means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 
minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s.; 
erests, 4s.; set of numbers, 2s. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from St. Martin's-lane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right address. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS , made 
#0 that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fasee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of 
every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d. each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 


street, Regent’ s-park, Lond on. 
] OYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY. — This 
beautiful dry wine is now supplied to a great number of Clergy- 
men throughout England, to nearly all the Clubs, and to her Majesty's 
Household. It is guaranteed to be the pure Wine of Xeres unadul- 
terated. It is recommended to invalids by sound medical authority 
from its being thoroughly fermented, while its high character is appre- 
ye to all who understand Sherry Wines. 
Can be had only of BELLINGHAM and COMPANY, 4, Beaufort- 
buildings, Strand, 38s. per dozen; or, in quarter cask, brand C. A.M., 
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29, Essex-street, Strand. 











As we offer this Wine on its simple merit, we shall be happy to for- 
wand sample gratuitously. 


NE THOU SAND BEDSTEADS TO 


CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed- 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for inspec- 
tien, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
and Damask Furnitures, complete. Their new Warerooms aso contain 
an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which comprises every 
requisite, from the p!ainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms. to the 
newest and most tasteful designs in Mahogany and other woods. The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manefacture. HEAL and 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, 





HE 16s. “TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s: 5 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers 

Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, aa 

chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 
impervious to rain, with free ventilation, just introduced by 

Messrs. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent. 

street, price One Guinea. Their Improved Elastic Trousers at the same 

price; and Half-Guinea Waistcoats in great variety. 

The REGISTERED PARDESSUS, or Summer Frock, Two Guineas, 


O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 1. 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s, Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATIAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham. 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAP§, 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing o¢ 
bandaging. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 
article sent by post frem the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, , Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


~ 
N EDICAL REFORM.—Sufferers from Indi- 
4 gestion, Bilious or Liver Complaints, are invited to incloseg 
directed envelope to the Secretary of the Botanic Institute, Hounds. 
gate, Nottingham, who will forward therein the singularly efficacious 
Botanic Remedy, recently discovered by Professor Webster, of Phila. 
delpbia. Until the Root (the chief ingredient) becomes generally ob. 
tainable in this country, the quantity necessary will be sent free with 
the recipe. 


> r 
EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENOH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &e.; 
ey iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles, 


































































Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of ev ee ption. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and even cases. —J. and ~ BER. ee Bedstead, 
and B Furnitu: nden, 














OCcOA. — Tnvalids should dr drink -HAND- 

FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 
to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
being free from husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read the 
Lancet, May 3ist, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his mew work on 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable mention of it— 
In 1b. packets, price Is. per Ib. Your country grocer, if he does not 
keep it in stock, will proeure it for you.—61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 
BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


H. and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- 
tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET. 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 1578, New 
Bond-street. 


ATT’S KNIFE POWDER is the best and 
most economical composition for cleaning knives, producing 
brilliant polish with the least frietion, thereby preserving the edge, 
which is so soon worn ont by Bath brick or common emery. For 
bright grates, copper, and a work it is invaluable. Sold by all 
br sand ir in packets at ls. each. Sole wholesale 
agents, G. B. KENT and Co., Brash-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
borough-street. Established 78 years, and the only house of the name 
of Kent in the brush trade.—N.B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUC, or India 
Rubber Knife Boards, are equal to the buff boards when used with 

Batt's Knife Powder. 
FAMILY 


RICE'S IMPROVED PATENT 
KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 
will be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident,as it not ‘only imparts a silvery polish 
to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring the steel more 
than the ordinary board, being manufactured entirely of buff leather. 
Prices: four knives, 2} guineas; six knives, 34 guineas; and eight 
knives, 44 guineas. To be had, wholesale and retail, of the Manufac- 
turers, THOMPSON and CO., 307, High Holborn, London, Brashmakers 
and Turnery Warehousemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. 
Mat Makers to order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers ever all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, —_ 
from Saxony cloth, manufac! by an eminent West of En 
house, the wear of which they warrant.— SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


¥ 
W. SILVER and Co. OUTFIT TE ERS, 
© CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
Outfitting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES. 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ — 66 & 67, Cornhill. 


ting Branch .... 
SECOND CLASS & E 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite the 
Outfitting Branch London Tav ern; also at Liverpool. 
SHIRT FACTORIES... - Portsea and Romsey, — 
CABIN FURNITURE Do. . Commercial-road, Lond M's Dock 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do. forth Wookwich,oppost HLM 's Dod 
Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at 4 
GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME — at 
SHIPPING oan OEE INA Wi ae 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED COR AZZA 
SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders anti! 
they have seen it. For and durability it has po rival. 
31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectu ses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGERS and Bi YURNE, 
improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Charing-cross : established 
60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
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new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 ne ~f 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced bal per” 





iro for selection, post for two stamps.—RODG 
BOURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Charing-¢ros 


established 60 years. 
NJ , TN y - 
ADIES’ and CHILDRENS UNDER- 
4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS he 
Favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each ; French back Night- dress, 
feathered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tucked Drawers, 1s. 9d. ; Girls’ Long-cl e 
Chemises, in seven sizes, 7d. to 16d. ; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, fo ~ 
sizes, 1s. 3d. to Is. 9d.; Girls’ frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. &% 
to 2s. 9d.; Boys’ Long ( loth Drawers, 3 sizes, 1d., -. Id. 
BABY LINEN.—Berceaux-nets, trimmed, 18¢., 23s., 3s. ; 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to Is. 64. 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s.; Ni; zht-gowns, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d: Mor “ 
Gowns, 2s. fid. to 6s. ; Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. uae. to 30s. ; Hoods, 21. 6 
6s.; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 
For WEDDING OUTFITS, dh nt Chemises, vit» 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to Sather : 
each ; ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, 5! 
land, and others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. ‘each. aul of the best materia* 
fashion, and needlework. Detailed Price Lists by pos’ 
















Jaskets 


; La 
















sent free by post. HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenhain-court-road 





ont. 
BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London. 
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ASS’S EAST-INDIA PALE 
BARCLAY’'S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London. 
— aao-tinb othe Sad cPinarnrcnes M nt~ 2 
EERSCHAUM —ECUME DE MER— 
KEFF-KILL.—J. F. VARLEY and CO., Importers of Roulah 
and Vienna Meerschaums, offer an extensive stock of pure Bowls and 
Pipes, in sizes, plain, carved, or mounted, cigar tubes, &c. of seleeted 
qualities, at most moderate prices. Vienna Billiard Pipes, amber 
fips, morocco cases, 3s. 10d., 59., &c. cut out of solid meerschaum, 
light, elegant, and waranted to colour perfectly—no imitation pipes 


kept. 


364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's 


PoBaccos, First-class, 25 per Cent. under 
Price. 
per Ib., advertised at 5s. per Ib. 
6s. 


Best Super Shag... 4s. 
Best Bristol Bird's 5s. ” ” ” 
Best Syrian Latakia 10s, 6d. yy ” 128. » 
Mixture of foreign Tabaes 7s. 64. ,, " mA « 
Varley’s exclusive Tobaccos extensively reputed for richness and 
purity of flavour, highly commended by the press. 
The Havannah Bird's-eye, peculiarly mild and sweet. 
The Virginian Shag, full rich Aroma 
All packed in air-tight leads, without extra char 


J. F. VARLEY and C¢ Yen 364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. — | 


TJOLLOWAY’S OINTMEMT and PILLS, | 


the most effective Remedy for Wounds.—Mr. Rutherford, of 
Ballinamone, county of Leitrim, states in a letter to Professor Hollo- 
way, dated February 8th, 1855, that Mr. J. Moran, farmer in the parish 
of Cloone, was nearly gored to death by his own bull, whereby he 
received some very severe wounds, and from their very awkward ap- 
pearance there was no disposition in them to heal, notwithstanding he 
had the best medical attention, who tried various remedies without 


any good effect. However, at his suggestion, Holloway's Ointment and | 


Pills were used, which in a very short time soundly healed every wound. 
Sold by all medicine venders, and at Professor HOLLOWAY’S Estab- 
lishment, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York 


I7NOW THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 





COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from | 


the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 


whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, | 


stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM; 10, Chichester-plaee, King’s-cross, London, and they will 


receive in a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, | 


talents, tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected. 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this-alarming com- 
plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap- 


plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, however bad or | 


long-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage- 


stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, to | 


Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sanday) from 11 till 3 o’elock. A Pamphlet 


AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others @ spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
Lam the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
t himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 

of selling the said Ink. 


This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon | 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix | 


— of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
ndon. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink ; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any time prepared hy him, the Inventor and Pronrietor 


IR JAMES MUKKAY’S fFuULIiD 
MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 

and established for upwards of thi ears by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving urie 
acidin GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK-~- 
S, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 





those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article | 


in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s, 6d,, 11s., and 21s, each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Pteparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
“James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHIiLUKEN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS:—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 





tion as the purest farinee of the oat, and as the best and most valuable | 


Preparation for making a pure and delicate Grael, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
tie Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 


sirous that the public shall at’ all times purchase these preparations in | 


® perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfilly inform the public 


that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, | 


over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 


by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and } 


Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s. ; an Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
and 10s, each. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
fo Spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft 
andage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
Power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT I : 
ae with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
rn worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
fe russ (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
: tence of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
‘acturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

peter of a Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3!s. 6d. Postage, ls. 
€ of a Double Trass, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
Poem Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
‘Weadilly, 


Elastic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—-The material of which these are made is recommended by 





Paeulty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and | 
en a ort in all cases | 
EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, | 


r St invention for giving efficient and permanent sup 
SPRAINS, &e. 
p Wn on like 
* Oitage, Ad. 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
an ordinary stocking. Price from 7* 6d. to l6s. eacl, 


| feet, 10s.—PATENT LIQUID 


| Fitch’s Breakfast Bacon.”- 


Her startling delinea- | 


| Patentees have had recourse to the highest 


MER- | 
OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has | 


| siding abroad. 
| Stock to consist of suitable Packages (in bond) for 


| sound apprehension of a short supply of Tea. 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentle to be the most | . s 
in the eurat nent of HERNIA. The use of | Of the last year—the present estimate being upwards 
of 80,000,000 lbs—a tolerable scope will therefore | 
be afforded for a constant and personal attention in | 


ALE. | DAME WALLS. — PATENT ELASTIC 


PAINT an effectual remedy, rendering immediately fit for 
Papering or Oil Painting. For quantities suited to cover 150 square 
&c. This valuable and economic material is always ready for use, 
simple in application. It will not decompose or wash off. For beauty 
it stands pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and 
1 ewt. will cover 400 to 500 square feet. Sold in casks of one, two, and 
three cwt., at 8s., 15s., and 21s, each, casks exclusive. —PATENT ZINC 
PAINTS. These paints are ready mixed for use, economical, un- 
changeable in colour, superior to, and will last much longer than, com- 
mon oil-paints, and will cover a much larger surface than same 
quantity of white-lead paint. Price 7s. per gallon, ordinary colours; 
Celestial Blue and Green, 8s.—Patentees, GEORGE BELL and Co., 
Steam Mills Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


the 
the 


~ FITCH AND SON’S 


|CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON. 


“We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rasher of 
Weekly Paper. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS. 
“T cannot get any Breakfast Bacon like in quality to yours 


CEMENT for FRONTS of HOUSES, | 


| 
| 





EETH.— MR. T. LUKYN’S SOLID 

PATENT ENAMEL ARTIFICIAL TEETH will be found supe- 
rior to all others. They will not wear out, become loose on their 
fastenings, or decay. Author of the “Essay on Improved French and 
American Modes of fixing Teeth.” 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s, 

4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 

\ R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
4 REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portman-square, opposite 
Madame Tussaud's, and respectfully solicits the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry for a continuance of that patronage which none can succeed in 
obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, 


| and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral! teeth on the atmos- 


| pheric pressure. 


He is determined by this method to maintain that 


} reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 
| his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 


| Dentist, 


“ A good rasher of Breakfast Bacon, such as you supply, is not to be | 


| obtained in our district.” 


“ Sir J. L—— has the pleasure to inclose a Post-office Order.—The 
goods have arrived safely, and given perfect satisfaction.” 

This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 8}d. per Ib.; 
the middle piece of I2lbs., at 9d. per lb.; and other separate pieces as 
marked on the vignette. 

Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, &c., 
securely packed for travelling, and delivered free of charge at all the 
London Termini. 

List of Prices free. See also Daily Papers 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops- 
gate-Within, London. 
(Established 1784.) 


ADNAM’S Improved, Patent Groats and | 


Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Publie by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
TFE! H.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBEK as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 


| this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 





To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the | 


use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 


unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is | 


totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
lent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 

A report having been circulated that preparations of so white a 
character could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, the 
authority, viz, A. 8. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 
copy of which is subjoined:— 

“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855, 
“T have submitted to a ‘microscopical and chemical examination the 


| samples of Barley-meal and Groats whieh you have forwarded to 


me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 
which are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from. the result of my investigation, I believe them 


| to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 


(Signed) A. 3. TAYLOR. 
“Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public aro requested to observe 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J. C. 
ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and ls. each, 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country, 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
| tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE. 
| Itis guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in 
| a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 

strengthen it when weak, prevent its oy, off, and effectually check 
) 


LIVERPOOL, Fesruary 14, 1855. 
(CircULAR.) 

The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during 
the last two years have caused much confusion among 
Retail Dealers—whilst there have been loud com- 
plaints by Families of the inferiority of the quality. 
These complaints too frequently have their origin in the 
indifference displayed in the Selection. A STRIKING 
TESTIMONY to the contrary may be witnessed in our 
business—which exhibitsa large increase in the num- 


ber of Families supplied—as well as in the quantity | 


disposed of,—being greatly in excess of any similar 
period during the last fifteen years. 

The support which has been so liberally accorded 
to us affords the most conclusive proof of the im- 


portance and value of constaney—in the selection of | 


suitable qualities—with an especial view to the satis- 
faction of Consumers. 


Our inflexible regard to QuaLity has been the | 


gradual means of opening to us a new feature of 
Trade—Foreign orders—from English Families re- 
Shippers of fine Teas will find our 


Export—and the prices fixed upon a principle cal- 
culated to give continued satisfaction, and with every 
possible security—as to the QUALITY. 
Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion 
in some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no 
The 
Imports this year will prove at least equal to those 


the selection of proper qualities. 


Having already obtained—by many years’ ex- 


perience—a large amount of distinguishished patron- 
age—Families may rest assured—of our continued 
candour in recommending only such deseriptions as 


| will please. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROBT- ROBERTS & COMP®- 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
LIVERPOOL, 
N.B.—Other remarks and the present List 


| of Prices may be hadon application, 


It has also the distinguishing | 


| injury 


| glossy: 


features, as the following:—AN sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MPORTANT TO MOTHERS.—For | the 


Nursery.—The CRETACEOUS POWDER has been approved of 


| by many of the faculty, and one trial will convince mothers and nurses 


of the great superiority this nursery powder has over every kind yet 
invented. Sold only in packets, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, by CURTIS and 
Co., chymists, 15, Crawford-street, and can be obtained through any 
respectable chymist. 


(ZLORIOSA, for the GROWTH of HAIR— 


This invaluable preparation is recommended to the Nobility for 
its extraordinary properties in restoring the Hair to its colour, and 
giving it a permanent brilliancy. One bottle is sufficient to ensure 
the public patronage. Price ls. Prepared by T. COCKING, Chemist 
and Druggist, 19, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. Sold by 
Mr. Garot, 120, Albany-street; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 


. mw r . 
RB EK AU TY.—The Advertiser guarantees to 
) make the Skin as beautiful, as fair, as delicate, as transparently 
clear and lovely as that of the new-born child, without causing pain or 
No language can describe the beautifully fresh and delightfully 
clear tinge produced upon the countenance by this amazing change. 
Necessary requisites sent en receipt of 24 stamps. 
Address * A. B.,” 7, Clayton-lane, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The marks of Smallpox, and other disfigurements, removed from the 
Face 
I AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 
NEOUS COLUMBIAN has attained an unprecedented popu- 
larity on the American continent, and is confessedly the best in the 
world. Its effeets are startling and triumphant, and it is there rapidly 
superseding all other dyes.—Sold by the Mannufactt  & 
BATCHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York : R. HOVENDEN, 22, 
street, Regent-street, amd 57 and 58; Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 
London: and all Perfumers, Please to observe the above names and 
addresses on each New York original packet.—Price 4s. fid., 7s. and lds. 


+ ~ . > . 
TO MORE GREY HAIR.—The Head of Hair 
4 permanently restored to its original colour, brown or black, in 
an hour; whiskers in a few minates. The increasing patronage of 
the COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE has induced the 
proprietors to arrang~ several additional Hair-dying rooms, where 
Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN 1.ay be consulted daily, and will give overy Mm 


| formation required for using their inimitable and never-failing hair 
| dye. Prepared and sold by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair-dressers, 


24, Piccadilly, in cases of 5s. 64:, 7s.6d., and 10s, 6d. Forwarded on 


reeeipt of Post-office orders. 


I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &c.?--No other compound for the Hair has main- 


greyness in all its stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Man~ 
chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios."—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off."—J. Hickson. 
‘It has quite cheeked the greyness that was coming on.” — . Eider. 


HAIR DYE.—The United Service, or British 
Army and Navy Hair Dyes:—The most beautiful preparation ever 
invented for dyeing; at the same time softening the hair ; it is patro- 
nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courta, as well as having 
the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is pertectly 





| free from smell, and quite easy of application. 


fo be had wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, West-street, Upper St 
Martin’s-lane ; and retail of J. T. Shayler, 82, St. Johm-street-road ; 
also of Mintram’s, perfumer, 7, Burlington-areade; Kennedy, 166, 
Oxford-street; Taylor, 92, Strand; Birch, Molesworth-street, Dublin; 
Pass, North Frederick-street, Edinburgh; and all respectable per- 
fumers in town and country.—Be sure to ask for the United Service, 
or British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. Priee 2s. 8d., 4s., 6s., 8s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. 


I O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa= 


| ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 


and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greynes 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, an 
Mr. Wiliams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have am excellent moustache, which I had before des~ 
paired of.” 
Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, 


| is now covered with new hair. 


Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sen 


¢ 
| post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 


69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


, ow Y x 
F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smel} 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—“ Your air Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who hay ~ purchased it of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-stree® Ludlow—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham—*“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 


Gloucester-green, Oxford.— It gives the greatest 


} tations. 


Mr. J. N. Clark, Rillinick, Wexford. —“ Tt isa most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 
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THE CRITIC. 


[May 1, 1855. 
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ust published, price 5s. cloth, crown 8vo. p 


PEARLS of GREAT PRICE ; ; the Companion 
300k to ‘* The Sacred Garland.” 


Lon ton | : SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. Halifax : MILNER and SOWERBY. 


eaper Edition, feap. clo rth, pri 


BOY'S | ADVE NTURES in the WILDS of | 


AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM HOWITT. With Designs by 
HARVEY. Second Edition. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
=e Cheaper Edition, in feap., price 5s. cloth, 
ECTURES for the TIMES; or, Illustrations 
4 and Refutations of the Errors of Romanism ‘and Tractarianism. 
By the Rev. JOHN C UMMING, D.D., F.R.3S.E. New Edition. 
_ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
This day is published, in crown Svo (pp. 374) cloth, 5s. 
T EARNING and WORKING;; and other 
4 Lectures. By tog DERICK DENISON MAURIC E, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's In 
MACMILLAN and Co, C atanetligs; BELL and DALDY, 
London. 


& NE Ww WORK BY MR. BAYLE ST JO HN 
ANECDOTICAL HISTORY AND DESC RIPTION OF THE LOUVRE. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. post 4vo. 

HE LOUV ‘RE; or, Biography of a Museum.’ 
By BAYLE JOHN, Author of “Purple Tints of Paris ;' 
« Two Years’ Resi a nee in a Levantine Family. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
M —— AND MARTY vee ang 
, 4s., by post, free, 4s. 


HE M: ASSACRE at the C AR {MES i in 1792 
when an Archbishop, two Bishops, and about two cnaiied 
Priests, suffered Martyrdom for the Faith. By ROBERT BELANEY, 
M.A., Cambridge, late Vicar of Arlington, Sussex. 
London : EDWARD L’ UMLEY, 126, High Holborn. 


Sixth Edition, 4s.; Small E dition, 2s. 6d. PIPER and Co., P: aternoster- 
row; or, post i of ARTHUR ADAMSON, 153, Piccadilly, for the 


ice in stamp 
SERFECT and ROBUST HEALTH; 
and the means of acquiring it. 


Conditions of its Development, 

By A PuYek IAN 
“* A work of extraordinary merit and usefulness, and alike invalu- 
able to the healthy and diseased.” —Reformer. 





cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


LIFE, in a 


The Worth of Life— 


, feap. 8vo. Ls. ; 


Now re 
(SHRISTIAN y HOUGHT on 
Series of Discourses. By HENRY GILES. 

The Personality of Life 
The Discipline of Life—The Weariness of Life—Mystery in Religion and 


in Life. 





186, Fleet-street | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


os 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAWM’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 
GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. Com- 
pleting the Work. 

Among the principal important and interesting 
subjects of these volumes (comprising the period from 
1800 to 1810) are the following :—-The Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland—The Catholic Question—The 


| retirement from office of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 





the | 


| Grenville, 


—The Addington Administration—The Peace of 
Amiens—The connection of the Prince of Wales with 
the Opposition—The Coalition of Pitt, Fox, and 
Grenville—The Downfall of the Addington Ministry 
—The conduct of the Princess of Wales—Nelson in 
the Baltic and at Trafalgar—The Administration of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox—The Abolition of the 
Slave Trade—The Walcheren Expedition—The In- 
quiry into the conduct of the Duke of York—The 
Convention of Cintra—The Expeditions to Portugal 
and Spain—The Quarrel of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning—The Malady of George II].—Proceedings 
for the establishment of the Regency, &c. The 
volumes also comprise the Private Correspondence of 
Lord Grenville, when Secretary of State and First 
Lord of the Treasury—Of the Right Hon. Thomas 
when President of the Board of Control 
and First Lord of the Admiralty—Of the Duke of 


| Wellington, during his early Campaigns in the 


| Peninsula ; 
The Continuity of Life—The Struggle of Life— | 
| Castlereagh, Elgin, Hobart, 


“ More glowing and thrilling productions were never committed to 


Phil. Gazette. 


the press.” 
W. ALLAN, Aldine-~ chambers, Paternoster-row, London. | 


; Second edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8vo. 6s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT- STOCK 


BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 
_Tondon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


Just published, new and improved edition, price ls. 


HE CURABILITY of CONSUMPTION 


~ | TURKEY; 


being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and | 
F.I 


important Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. : 
RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, late Senior 
Physician to the Roy + b- wperd vd onan * oy My ams &e, 
the same Author, price 
A TREA T ise. on ASTHMA ai "DISEASES 
the HEART. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just published, new and cheaper editions, price ls., or by post Is. 6d. 
(THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-management ; together with Instructions for securing Health, 
Longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable through the judi- 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN. 
London: PIPER, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row; HAN NAY, 
__ 63, Oxford-street ; Axe. 39, aay and all Booksellers. 


st Jublished, 
DICTIONARY of the CIRCASSIAN 
LANGUAGE. 





In Two Parts. 
ENGLISH—C IRCASSIAN—TURKISH, 


ND 
CIRCASSIAN— ENGL ISH—TURKISH. 

Containing all the most necessary Words for the Traveller, the Soldier, 
and the Satlor ; 
English character, By Dr. L. LOEWE, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 

To be had of the Author, 11, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 
One Guinea. 


Price 





Just published, price 


(THE HAYMAKERS’ HISTORIES 
Cantos. In Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 
“ A scholarly little book, sweet as a meadow at hay-time, and full of 
semmer influences.” — Atheneum. 
“Many a faithful miniature of healthy rustic life.”— Westminster 
Review. 
“The bard often rises to the fervour and dignity of a 
nature and the a vart.”"—Dublin Advertiser. 
so, by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, 
LYRIC NOTE S on the RUSSIAN W AR. 


BELL and | DAL DY, 186, 1 Fleet-street. 


EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
In crown 8vo. Vol. XIV. with Steel Plates, and Autographs, price 4s. 
cloth, and Part LIII. price ls. sewed, 
‘THE HISTORY OF ENGLAN D from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By 
HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. With copious Notes, the Authors’ 
lgst corrections, improvements, and enlargements. To be published in 
Fighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes a more complete History of England than any 
extant 

Now ready, 


ptice 24s. cloth. 
" so, Library Editions in demy 8 

HUME AN ‘iD SMOL LETT’S HISTORY OF 

INGLAND. 10 vols. cloth; an 

HUGHES'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. 7 vols. cloth. 
ma: Lon don: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 

By Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s College School :— 

A ILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With Notes, 
4 Critical and Explanatory, selected and original. For the use 
of Schools. 7s. 6d. 

ane last Six Books separately, to complete former edition, 3s. 6d. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

3. : QU ESTIONS on ditto, by W. HAYES. 

THE LATIN READER OF 
JACOBS. With Notes and References to the Grammars of King’s 
College oy r ton Schools. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

5. EXTRACTS FROM THE FASTI OF OVID. 

— 1 English Notes. 2s. 6 
INITIA HOME RICA: the First and Second 
Be z of the Iliad of Homer, with Parallel Passages from Virgil, and 

Lexicon. 3s. 6d. 

7. INITIA GRACA; 
the Greek Testament, Zsop's Fables, Xenophon's Anabasis, &c. 
Notes and a Le —. 4s. 

B. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street, 


.— Twelve 


true poet of 


Vols. I. to VI., with 45 steel plates, Hume complete, 


containing Extracts from 
With 


with the exact pronunciation of each word in the | 





1s. 6d. | 
PROFESSOR | 


with numerous confidential communica- 
tions from George III., the Prince of Wales, Lords 
Camden, Essex, Carys- 
fort, Melville, Howick, W ellesley, Fitzwilliam, 
Temple, Buckingham, Mr. Fox, Mr. W: yndham, &e. &e. 


its History and Pro- 
gress: from the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, 
Ambassador at Constantinople; continued to the present 
time, by SirGEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. With Plates. 


on:| THE MONARCHS of the MAIN. 


By G. W. THORNBURY. 3vols. Just ready. 


NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 


By SAM SLICK. 2 vols. 

“We enjoy our old friend’s company with unabated relish. 
These two new volumes are full of fun and fancy.”— 
Atheneum. 


THE MOSLEM and the CHRIS- 


TIAN; or, Adventures in the East. By SADYK PASHA. 
Revised by the Editur of “Revelations of Siberia.” 


°‘* THE NEW NOVELS, 
THE HEIRESS OF HAUGHTON. 


By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham," **Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” &¢. 3 vols. 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. By 

Miss JEWSBURY. 3 vols. 

‘Constance Herbert is a poem in its beauty and its lofty 
purpose—a romance in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
asa tale, is deeply interesting. It will be read with rare 
pleasure.""—-Athenceum. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or, 
Contrasts in Life. By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS, 5 vol. 
“These volumes teem with dramatic power, and abound in 

startling and affecting incidents, with numerous strongly 

sketched characters. Miss Williams takes her place amongst 
the foremost of modern fictionists. We recommend her 
beautiful work to our readers. It is the most charming 
story, at least within our perusal, of the season.””—Obdserver. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. 3 vols. 


“*The Wife’s Trials’ is one of the best novels which we 
have had the pleasure of reading for some time, and we have 
little doubt that it will become a great favourite. As a tale, 
it describes various phases in the condition of the higher 
ranks of society. ‘The interest of the story never flags,”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Also, in the Press, 


‘EUSTACE CONYERS. By JAMES 


HANNAY, " &. 


3 vols. 

THE NEXT DOOR NEIGH- 
BOUKS. By the Author of “Temptation; or, a Wife’s 
Perils,” &c. 3 vols. 


Esq., Author of “Singleton Fontenoy, 





"Now ready, in 2 vols. post “ ByO. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. By 

TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, Esq. 

‘*Such aman as Sheil eminently deserved a biography, 
and Mr. M‘Cullagh has, we think, proved himself an ex- 
ceedingly proper person to undertake it. His narrative is 
lucid and pleasant, sound and hearty in sentiment, and 
sensible in dissertation; altogether we may emphatically 
call this book an excellent biography.” — Daily News. 

Also, just published, in 2 vols. 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND 


FOLITICAL SKETCHES. 


‘LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. The 
Sixth and concluding Volume. Comprising the Conclu- 
sion of the Lite of the Queen of Bohemia, Mary Princess of 
Orange, Henrietta Duchess of Orleans, &c. 
Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
> r 
ONDE'’S HISTORY of the DOMINION of 
the ARABS in SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish, by Mrs, 
FOSTER. In bas volumes. Vol. IIL with complete Index. Pog¢ 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 
HENRY e Bonn, a. 5, , and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOUN’'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MAY. 
URKE’S WORKS, Volume III., containing 
his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs: on the Nabob of 
Arcot'’s Debts; the Catholic Claims, etc. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 
__HEnry G. BORN, 4, 5 and 6, York-street, c rvent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL PAINTERS of the DUTCH and FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS. By GEOKGE STANLEY, Editor of the enlarged edition 
> Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” Post 8yo, 


cloth, 5s. 
___HE 4, 5, and 16, York- 
y arrangement wit 
\ AS HING STON IRVING’ $" LIFE 
GENERAL WASHINGTON (uniform with Bohn's Cheap 
Series of the complete Works). 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden; and JOHN MURRay, 
Albemarle-street. 


LETIER to LORD BROUGHAM on 4 a 
QUESTION of TRUSTEESHIP in ENGLAND. By the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN (Translator of ‘Gay's Fables.”) 
Price 6d. 





en 


e Author. 
OF 





HARDWIC KE, 26, 


t published, price 22, 
ON GOUT "and RHEUMATISM, 
Curative Effects “ait Fa with Cases. 


and the 
By RICHARD 
MOORE LAWRANCE, Physician to the Western Eye Dis. 
pensary. 
___Londo 


published, ay 
OTE Son SPONTANEOUS COMBU STION: 
Appen‘tix to “Notes on the Causes of Fires in Buildings.” 
By WYATT PAPWORTH, Architect. 
London: C. and E. LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street. 





Sewed, Is. 6d ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
I A FLEUR et la FEUILLE; translated from 
4 CHAUCER into French lines, with the text opposite (** The Floure 
and the Leaf”), by the CHEV ALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of 
“Gay's er gel 
JE FFS, Publisher, No. 15, Burlington Arcade. 


] OME STIC PRACTICE of HYDROPAT HY; 
showing the Symptoms and Appropriate Treatment of | 108 
DWARD JOHNSON, M.D, 


Diseases of Adults and Children. By 
late of Umberslade Hall, now 


Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease,’ 
of Malvern. Price 6s. 
London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALT. 


Just published, 8vo.. price Is 


PAINLESS TOOTH-EXTRACTION 
without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist. 
London: JoUN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 

process daily, from Ten till Four. 
__29, New Broad- — City, London. 
ALL WHO LOVE A GARDEN 
al hl 
YHE BRIT ISH GARDENER: a_ new 
Weekly periodical devoted to Horticulture in all its branches, 
forming the most useful, instructive, and thoroughly-practical Garden< 
ing journal ever published. Amateurs who cu tivate their own gar- 
dens, and gardeners generally, will find this work an invaluable com- 
panion. 

No. I. will be published May 2nd, 1855, and continued weekly. 
Price 14d. An edition, post-free, price 2s. 6d. per quarter, may be had 
on application to the Editor, High-street, Batue. 

London: PIPER and CO., Paternos TOW ; and of all Booksellers. _ 


——— 








In the press, 
MANUAL OF QUOTATIONS, in common 
use, from the Latin, Greek. French, and German. A new Edition 
with extensive additions by Dr. MICHELSEN. In Parts, price Is. each 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: a Selection of the 
choicest in the language. On the Ist of each month, price 3d., and 
in Parts, ls. each. Vols, I. and II. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, or 
superbly bound in green and gold, price 7s. 6d. each.—N.B. The back 
Parts and Numbers may still be had. 
The volumes sent by post to any person inclosing the price in postage- 
stamps to the CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


egeeorre of EMINENT SPORTSMEN. 


a first of a series, containing that of ASSHETON SMITH, 








ith a Memoir, appeared in THE FIELD, the COUNTRY 

G iE ENTLEMAN’ S NEWSPAPER, of April 28th. It a'so contwins all the 

Intelligence relating to Shooting, Angling, Yachting, Archery, the 

Garden, the Farm, and the Country House. 

N.B.—THE FIELD isa family journal, and all objectionable matter 
is carefully excluded. 

A copy sent to Oke 
FIELD O 

DR. cunsane po bang & a GOSPELS. 

Now comple’ cloth, price 20s., 
GABBA TH EVENING READINGS. on the 
\O NEW TESTAMENT.—The Four Gospels. By the Rev. JOHN 
D.D., F.R.8.E., &c, &c. With Frontispiece. 

The separate Volumes are— 
ST. MATTHEW, 5s. 8T. LUKE, & 
ST. MARK, 3s. 8ST. JOHN, 
The ACTS to be published in numbers. 
ARTHUR HALL, Li IRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


person inclosing six postage-stamps to THE 
ce, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 





CUMMING, 


FOR THE USE OF Cc 1] =RGYMEN, NATIONAL SC SHOOL ‘MASTERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHERS, AND CANDIDATES 
FOR emia: - yo 

blished, gm ice 3s. 6. cloth 
HE CATE ‘CHISER'S MANUAL ; 
Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 

ARTHUR RAMBAY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“We do not recollect one more complete within the same moderate 

limits as Mr. Ramsay’s Manual."—Guardian. 

“Tt comes nex arer to our idea of such a wah than any which we have 
before met with.”—Enelish Churchman. 
“ By far the best Manual on the Catechism we have met with.”"— 

English Journal of Education. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, London: BELL and DALDY, 
186, Fleet-street. 


HUNT ON Pe nay mel 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.: by 5. oe 

A TREATISE on _ the CURE. “of STAM- 
4 MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author of 
“The System for the Cure of Defeetive Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 

“Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady."— 
Atheneum. 

“ The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.”"— 
Morning Post. 

“ A valuable treatise.”—John Bull. 

Londen: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 
his Institution for the Cure of Stammering, No. 8, New Burlingtod- 
street, late of Regent-street. 


or, The 


By the Rev. 


a 





——$—$_$__——— 








LONDON: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hampe 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the suid JOHN CROCKFORD, ai 29, Essex-stnecty 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Tuesday, May 1, 1005, 
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